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III. 


HOUGH nature and genius are the princi- 

pal foundations of eloquence, and ſome- 
times ſuffice alone for ſucceſs in it, we can- 
not however deny, but that precepts and art may be 


of great ſervice to an orator, à whether he uſes them 


as guiſes to ſupply him with certain rules for diſ- 
tinguiſhing the good from the bad, or for improving 


and bringing to perfection the advantages he has re- 


Theſe precepts, founded on the principles of good 
fenſe and right reaſon, are only the judicious obſer- 
vations of learned men on the diſcourſes of the belt 
Hrators, which were afterwards reduced into form, 
and united under certain heads; whence it was ſaid, 
that eloquence was not the offspring of art, but art 


From hence it is eaſy to conceive, that rhetoric, 
Without the ſtudy of good authors, is lifeleſs and bar- 


Fen, and that examples in this, as in all other things, 


355 infinitely more efficacious than precepts; and in- 


geed the rhetorician ſeems only to point out the path 


d Ego bane vim intelligo eſſe 
Vox. II. 


in præceptis omnibus, non ut ea 
ſecuti orat»res eloquentiz laudem 
fint adepti ? ſed, quz ſua ſponte 
homines eloquentes facerent, ea 
quoſdam obſervãſſe, atque id egiſſe. 
Sic elle non eloquentiam ex arti- 
ficio, ſed artificium ex eloquentia 
1. de orat. n. 146, 

In omnibus fere minus yalent 
ws quam experimenta, Quint. 
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1 hand utilita'em eſſe arbitror, 
Bon ut ad reperiendum quid di- 
Camus arte ducamur, ſed ut ea 
: = natura, quæ ſtudio, quæ exer- 
-Eriatione conſequimur, aut recta 
e c:nfidamus, aut prava intel- 
gamus, cum, quo refereada ſint, natum, 
Jidicerimus. Cic. 2. de orat. n. 
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at a diſtance which youth are to follow; whilſt the ora. 
tor takes them by the hand, and leads them into it, 

As the end then propoſed in the claſs of rhetoric, i; 
to teach them to apply the rules, and imitate the mo. 
dels or examples ſet before them, all the care of mat. 
ters with regard to eloquence is reduced to theſe tnree 
heads; precepts, the ſtadying of authors, and compo. 
ſition. 

Quintilian tells us, the ſecond of thoſe à ticles was 
entirely neglected in his time; and thut the rhetori- 
cians beſtowed all their ſtudy on th- other two. To 
ſay nothing here of the ſpecies of com;olion, then in 
vogue, called Declamation, and which was one of 
the principal cauſes of the corruption of e oquence, 
they entered into a long train of precepts, and into 
knotty, and very often frivolous queſtions; which is the 
reaſon that even Quintilian's rhetoric, though ſo ex- 
cellent in other reſpects, appears vaſtly tedious in ſe- 
veral places: he had too juſt a taſte, not to obſerve 
that the reading of authors is one of the moſt effential 
parts of rhetoric, and moſt capable of forming the 
minds of youth. © Yet, however good his inclina- 
tion might be, it was impoſſible for him to ſtem the 
torrent ; and he was obliged, in ſpite of all his endea- 
vours, to conform in public to a cuſtom that pre- 
vailed univerſaily ; but followed, in private, that me- 
thod which he judged the beſt. 

This method is now generally received in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, and did not gain ground there but by 
degrees. I ſhall dwell chiefly on that part which re- 
lates to the ſtudy and explanation of authors, after 
having treated tranſiently of the other two, which it 
may be ſaid to include in ſome mealure. 


# Ceterum, ſentientibus jJamtum aliter docendi fecerat legem, &, 
eptima, duz res impediments fue= Quint. J. 2, c. 5» 
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Of the Precepts of Rhetoric. 
Tur beſt way to learn rhetorie, would be to imbibe 


it at the fountain head, I mean from Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Longinus, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian. But ſince the reading of theſe authors, eſpe- 
cially the Greek, 1s much above the capacity of the 
Feholars uſually admitted into the claſs of rhetoric, the 
profeſſors may explain, by word of mouth, the ſolid 
principles that occurin thoſe great maſters of eloquence, 
Which they ought to have made their peculiar ſtudy z 
and content themſelves with pointing out to their pu- 
pils, the moſt beautiful paſſages in Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, where the topics to be expounded are diſcutled ; 
For methinks it would be a ſhame to leave the claſs of 
Thetoric, without having ſome idea and knowledge of 
thoſe authors, who have treated the art with ſo much 
ſucceſs. F 
What is moſt important in rhetoric does not con- 
ſiſt ſo much in the precepts, as in the reflections that 
attend them, and ſhew their uſe. A man may know 
the number of the ſeveral parts of an oration, that of 
the tropes and figures, and the definitions very exactly, 
and yet be never the better qualified for compoſition. 
Theſe things are indeed uſeful and even neceflary to a 
certain degree, but do not ſuffice; being only, as it 
were, the body or ſhell of rhetoric. If the obſerva- 
tions which give a reaſon for, and ſhew the effect of 
every precept, are not added, it is a body without a 
ſoul; but ſome examples will explain my meaning. 
One rule of the exordium is, that the orator ſhould 
ſpeak very modeſtly of himſelf, in order to conciliate 
the judges in his favour ; that he ſhould not diſplay his 
eloquence too much, and, if poſlible, even render that 
ot his opponent ſuſpected. This is a good and very 


Peceſſary precept, but Quintilian's reflections upon it 
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are much more valuable. © It is natural for us, ſays 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ceo 
cv 
14 
cc 
cc 


he, to be prejudiced in favour of the weakeſt, and 
religious judge hears very willingly a pleader or ad. 
vocate, when he thinks him incapable of impoſing 
upon his juſtice, and that he has no reaſon to diftruf 
him. hence, ſays he, proceeded the care of the 
ancients, to conceal their eloquence; in which they 
differ very widely from the orators of our age, wh 
uſe their utmoſt efforts to diſplay theirs,” 

He elſewhere gives another ſtill more laudable rea. 


ſon, deduced from nature itſelf, and founded on the 


knowlege of the human heart. 
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40 
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It is never com. 
mendable, ſays he, in any man to boaſt of him- 
ſelf ; but an orator, of all people, appears with th: 
worſt grace, when his eloquence makes him vain. 
Such a conduct raiſes contempt, and ſometime 
hatred, in the auditors; for there is ſomething na- 
turally great, noble, and ſublime, in the heart 0. 
man, which cannot bear a ſuperior, For this reaſor 
we are inclined toraife up thoſe who are caſt down, 
or humble themſelves, becauſe it gives us an air of * 
ſuperiority; and, as that proſtrate condition leave 
no room for jealouſy, ſentiments of candor and hu: 
manity naturally take place. On the contrary, he, 
who ſets too high a value upon himſelf, ſhocks ou 
pride, becauſe we think, he leflens and contemn: 
us; and ſeems leſs intent upon magnifying himſe] 
than upon making others his inferiors.” 

#& 5 quoque commendatio faſtidium modo, fed plerumque + 


tacita, 1 nos infirmos & impares tiam odium, Habet enim me: 


ingeviia contra agentium dixerimus 
+ » ». ERt enim naturalis favor pro 
laborantibus; & judex religioſus 
libentiſſime patronum audit, quem 
juſtitiæ ſuz minime timet. Inde 
il'a veterum circa occultandum elo- 
quentiam ſimulatio, multum ab hac 
noſtrorum temporum jactatione di- 
verſo. Quintil. I. 4. c. 1. 

f Omnis ſui vitioſa jactatio eſt, 
6] oquentiæ tamen in oratore pre - 
cipue 3 afferique audientibus non 


noſſ ra ſublime quiddam, & erec- 
tum, & impatrens ſuperioris, Idea 
que abjectos, aut ſumrnittentes ſe 
libenter allevamus, quia hoc facer 
tanquam majores vide mur; & quo. 
ties diſceſſit xmulatio, ſuccedit hu- 
manitas, At, qui ſe ſupra modun 
extollit_ premere ac deſpicere cre 
ditur ; nec tam ſe majorem, quan 
minores c#teros facere, Quint,1,11 
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Brevity is generally laid down as one of the neceſ- 
fary qualities of narration, and is made to conſiſt in 
faying no more than is neceſſary. If this precept be 


not explained, it will inform the mind but very little, 


and may occaſion miſtakes ; but what Quintilian adds, 
fets it in the cleareſt light, ©* 5 Although I obſerved, 
that brevity conſiſts in ſaying no more than what 
& is neceſſary, I do not however pretend, that the ora- 
„tor ſhould confine himſelf to the bare ſtating the 
fact; for though the narration ſhould be ſhort, it 
& ſhould not want its graces: without which it would 
& he void of art, and diſguſling. For pleaſure de- 
& ceives and amuſes, and whatever gives delight ſeems 
& of ſhort duration; as a ſmooth and pleaſant road, 
though of a conſiderable length, fatigues leſs than 
& one that is ſhort, but ſteep or diſagreeable, 

„It is plain ſuch reflections may be of great 
* ſervice towards giving us a juſt taſte of eloquence, 
« and may even form and improve the ſtile; but je- 


% june and over-refined precepts only cramp the ge- 
% nius, and deprive orations of their nobler parts, 


* their vigour and beauty. 

M. Herſan, formerly profeſſor in the college du 

Pleſis, under whom I was ſo happy to ſtudy three 

E and who contributed in forming ſome of the 
eſt maſters that have ſince appeared in the univerſity, 


compoſed, on the plan here mentioned, an excellent 


ſyſtem of rhetoric, into which he introduced all the 
fineſt thoughts of the ancients; but unhappily, it would 
take up too much time to diate it; and beſides, I 
own 1 am of opinion, that it would be better to read. 


£ Quantum opus eſt aute n, non 


. k His omnibus admifcebitur di- 
ita ſolum accipi volo, quantum ad 


cendi ratio ., qui alere facundiam, - 


» judicandum ſuffici: quia non in- 


ornata debat eſſe brevitas, alioqui 


ſit indocta. Nam E fallit voluptas, 
e minus longa quæ delectant viden- 
tur ut amænum ac molle iter, eti- 
amſi eſt ſpatii amplioris, minus fa- 
tigat quam durum arduumque com- 
* pendiym, Quint. I. 5, c. 2. 


vires augere eloquentiæ poſſit. Nam 
ple umque nullæ illæ artes nimia 
ſubtilitatis affect ĩone frangunt at- 
que concidunt quicquid eſt in ora- 
tione generoſius, & omnem ſuccum 
ingenii bibunt, & oſſa detegunt. 
Quintil,, Prom. I, I, 
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the beautiful paſſages of the ancient rhetoricians in the 
authors themſelves, 

Methinks then, for the ſake of time, which is very 
precious in ſtudy, it were to be wiſhed, that a ſhort, 
plain, and clear printed ſyſtem of rhetoric was uſed 
in the univerſity; wherein true definitions ſhould be 
given; ſome reflections and examples added to the 
precepts z and the beautiful paſſages on each topic in 
Cicero, Quintilian, and even Longinus (ſince we 


now have ſo good a tranſlation of him) pointed out. 


Part of thoſe paſſages might be read to ſcholars in 
the claſs of rhetoric, and they themſelves might con- 
ſult the reſt, 

I am very ſenſible it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to do all this to advantage in the ſpace of a year; 
and the beſt advice that can be given to parents, who 
would have their children make a good progreſs in 
this claſs, which may be of ininite advantage to them 
during the remainder of their lives, whatever profeſ- 
ſion they may follow, is to let them continue two 


years in it, For what probability is there, that ſcho-. 


lars, next to children, who have little judgment, are 
not much verfed in the Latin tongue, and probably 
not very ſtucious, ſhould imbibe the precepts of ſo 
important an art in ſo ſhort a time? 

The Romans had a far different idea of this ſtudy, 
As eloguence, among them, opened the way to all 
grandeur, ſuch young people as had care taken of 
their education, applied themſelves ſeriouſly to it, and 
ſpent ſeveral years under maſters of rhetoric, as ap- 
pears from Quintilian. But, even in thoſe days, they 
ſometimes neglected that excellent diſcipline, of which 
one af the ancients complains ; and ambitious fathers, 
ſolely intent upon promoting their children, hurried 
them to the bar, without giving them time to digeſt 
their ſtudies, as though it were as eaſy to give them 
abilities as a lawyer's gown : whereas had they made 
them paſs through the ordinary degrees of litcrature, 


and allowed their judgment time to ripen, by a oy 
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imbi 9 ber of 
Hull ſtudy of authors; to imbibe a 3 re 
0 philoſophical principles, and to acquire c 
7 of ſtile; they would have enabled their ſons to 


ſapport all the weight and majeſty of eloquence, with 
dignity and advantage. 


Seegers 
| CHAP. II. 
Of Compoſition, 


is particularly in rhetoric that young people 
en to diſplay their genius by ſome ne 22 . 
ſition of their own, and that the greateſt care wn = 
to form them in this ſtudy, which is not only the 
moſt difficult, but the molt important, and as it were 
the end and ſcope of all the reſt. To ſucceed — it, 
they ought to have collected, from the good authors 
in the other claſſes through which they paſſed, a N 
number of terms and phraſes of that tongue in w = 
they propoſe to write; ſo that when an occaſion offers 
for expreſſing any thought in juſt and proper [2NgUAgEs 
they may have recourſe to their memory, that ig a 
rich treaſury may ſupply them with all the expreſſions 
they have occaſton to uſe, 


NI. 
Of Themes. 


H E ſubjects or themes for compoſition are a 
kind of plan deſcribed by the maſter to his ſcho- 
Jars, in order to point out what they are to ſay upon 


2 a ſubject given. 


This plan may be laid down to the ſcholars either 


by word of mouth, by propoling a ſubject to be im- 
mediately diſcuſſed, and aſſiſting them to invent, to 
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range, and expreſs thoughts; or in writing, by dic- 
tating on ſome ſubject, the matter for compoſition, 
which muſt be digeſted, muſt ſupply thoughts, pre- 
ſcribe their order, and requires little more than to be 
amplified and adorned. 

The former of theſe methods is not ſo much prac- 
tiſed, as the other, but is no leſs uſeful ; and I am per- 
ſuaded, that a little trial of it will evince, that no- 
thing is better adapted to aſſiſt the invention of youth, 
than to make them from time to time compoſe after 
this method in the maſter's preſence ; by interrogating 
them viva voce, and making them invent what may 
be faid on a ſubject. I ſhall give ſome examples of 
the ſeplans for compoſitionin the ſequel of this work. 

It is natural to begin with the eaſieſt things, and 
ſuch as are beſt adapted to the capacities of youth, as 
fables, for inſtance ; for which end it will be proper to 
make them, read, for ſome weeks, thoſe of Phædrus, 
which are a perfect model for that ſpecies of com- 
polition, | 

Some of la Fontaine's might be added, which will 
teach them to introduce more thoughts with their 
fables, than we find in thoſe of Phædrus, as Horace 
has done in that of the city and country mouſe. 

Theſe fables are to be followed by ſhort narrations, 
which, at firſt, muſt be very ſimple, but afterwards 


have ſome ornament. They muſt likewiſe be fol- 


lowed by common-places, and next by parallels, 
either between great men of different characters, 
whoſe hiſtory they have learned; or different profeſ- 
fions, of which Cicero has left us an example in his 
oration for Murena, where he makes a compariſon 
between the art of war, and the profeſſion of the 
Jaw : parallels may alſo be drawn between different 
actions, and the ſame great orator “ compares the 
military virtues of Cæſar with his clemency, Theſe 
kind of ſubjects naturally ſuggeſt a great variety 
of ideas, 
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® Since ſpeeches and orations are the moſt difficult 
leſſons in rhetoric, it is proper to reſerve them for the 


laſt. | 


> The matter for compoſition given by the maſter, 


whether in Latin or the vulgar tongue, muſt be well 
fudied and laid down; for on this the ſucceſs of ſcht -- 
lars principally depends. We muſt, as Quintilian 


obſerves, remove all difficulties for them in the be- 


ginning: and give them themes proportionate to their 
capacities, which ſhould be almoſt. done to their hands. 
After they have been thus exerciſed for ſome time, 
nothing will then remain but to point out the path, 
as it were, to them; and give them a ſlight ſketch cf: 
what they are to ſay, in order to accuſtom them by 
degrees, to go alone and without aſſiſtance. It will. 
afterwards be proper to leave them entirely to their 
owa genius, leſt by being habituated to do nothing 
without help, they ſhould fall into an idle, ſlothſul dif-- 
poſition, which may prevent their attempting to in- 
vent and digeſt of themſelves. Something like this 
is obſervable in birds; whilſt their young ones are 
tender and weak, the parent brings them food; but 
when they gather more ſtrength, ſne accuſtoms them 
to go out of the neſt, and teaches them to fly, by 
fluttering round them; and, at laſt, having made 


trial of their ſtrength, the makes them take wing, 


and leaves them to themſelves. 

Among the duties: of a rhetoric profeſſor, the man- 

ner of cortecting the compoſitions of ſcholars, is one 
ofthe moſt important, and no leſs difficult. | 
Quint lian's reflections on this are extremely ju- 
dicious, and may be very ufeful to maſters. They 
may learn from them particulatly to avoid an eſſential 
defect in their profeſſion, which is more dangerous, , 

1 Qaint, lib, 2. cap, 7, 

Kk Cui rei ſimile quiddam faci- 


ente aves cernimus, que teneris 
inhrmiſque fœtibus cibos ore ſus 


& circumvolare ſedem illam præ- 
cedentes ipſæ docent: tum exper- 
tas vires libero cœlo ſuæque ipſo- 
ren fidueiæ permittunt. Quintil. 
1. 25 6. 7. 

; Lib, a. c. 4 
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as it proceeds from too much wit and delicacy; Imean 


the correcting the compoſitions of youth with too 
great ſeverity and exactneſs. 


Quintilian had treated of two kinds of narration, 


the one dry and unadorned, the other too luxuriant, 


too florid and embelliſhed. 
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Im Both, ſays he, are 
faulty; but the firſt eſpecially, as it denotes ſte- 
rility, which is worſe than the other proceeding 
from too fertile a genius. For we muſt neither 
require or expect a perfect diſcourſe from a child; 
but I ſhould conceive great hopes of a fruitful ge- 
nius, a genius that can produce without aſſiſtance, 
and make noble attempts, though it ſhould ſome- 
times take too great liberties, 1 am not offended 
to meet with ſome ſuperfluities in the compolitions 
of young people: I would even have a maſter, 
like a good nurſe, full of indulgence for his ten- 
der pupils, give them ſweet nouriſhment, and per- 
mit them to feed, as on delicious milk, on what- 
ever is moſt gay and agreeable. Let us indulge them 
a little in their rhetorical wantonneſs, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion ; let us ſuffer them to take 
ſome bold ſteps, to ſtrike out, and delight in their 
own inventions, though their productions be nei— 
ther correct nor juſt. It is eaſy to correct too 
great a redundancy ; but a barren genius has no 
remedy. 

cen Thoſe who have read Cicero, continues Quin- 
tilian, know very well, that I only follow his 


„ opinion 


m Vitium utrumque: pejus ta- 
men illud quod ex inopti, quam 
qual ex copia venit Nam in 
dueris oratio perfecta nec exigi 
nc ſperari hoteſt: melir autem 
e't indoles læta gen eroſique cona- 
tis, & vel plura juſto concipiens 
interim ſpiritus. Nec unquam me 
121 his diſcentis annis ofendat, fi 
quid faperiuerit, Quin ipſis des- 
toribus hoc eſſe curæ velim, ut 
tenetas adizuc mentes more nutri- 


cum mollius alant, & fatiari ve- 
luti quodam jucundioris diſciplinas 
lacte patiantur , , Audeat hc 
ztas plura, & inveniat, & inven- 
tis gaudeat, ſint licet illa interim 
non ſa'is ſicca & ſevera, Facile 
re medium eſt ubertatis: ſterilia 
nullo labore vincuntur , , Qu int. a. 
0 


4. | 
n Quod me de his ætatibus ſen- 
tire nemo mirabitur, qui apud Ci- 
Volo enim ſe 
erat 


ceronem legerit ; 


— es 6, co» » D W *& aL. 


„ above the common level. 
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& opinion in this place, which he explains thus in the 


& ſecond book de Orotore. I would have a young 
% man, ſays he, give his genius its full ſcope, and diſ- 
cover fertility, Frigidity in maſters is as danger- 


e ous, eſpecially for children, as a dry and a ſcorch- 


« ed ſoil for tender plants. A young man in their 
e hands is always groveling, and never has the cou- 
es rage to take noble flights, or attempt any thing 
The want of fleſh, 
« leanneſs paſſes with them for health, and what 
& they call judgment, is mere impotence. ' hey 


# 


& fancy it is enough to have no faults ; 


but even in 


& that; they fall into a very great one, which is, not 


« to have one excellency.” 
„1 I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that nothing checks an 
damps the genius of children more than a maſter who 


is over ſevere, and too difficult to be pleaſed ; for then 


they are dejected, deſpair of ſucceſs, and at laſt con- 
ceive an averſion for ſtudy ; and, what is as prejudi- 
cial on theſe occaſions, while they are in perpetual 
fear they dare not attempt even to do well. 


— 


— 


? Let a maſter then take particular care to make 


himſelf agreeable to youth, eſpecially in their tender 


years, in order to ſoften, by his engaging behaviour, 


whatever may ſeem harſh in correcting; let him 
ſometimes applaud one paſlage, find another tolerably 
well; change this, and give his reaſons for it; amend 


effcrat in adoleſcente fecunditas. 
Quapropter in primis evitandus, 
& in pueris præcipue, magiſter 
aridus, non minus quam teneris 


- adhuc plantis ſiccum & fine hu- 


more ullo ſolum. Inde fiunt hu» 
miles ſtatim, & velut terram 
ſpectantes, qui nibil ſupra quoti- 
dianum ſermonem attollere aude- 
ant. Macies illis pro ſanitate, & 


Judici) loco infirmitas eſt : & dum 
ſatis putant vitio carere, in id ip- 


ſum incidunt_vitium, quod virtu- 
tibus carent, Idid. 
© Ne illud quidem quod admo- 
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neamus indignum eſt, ingenia pue- 
rorum nimia interim emendatio- 
nis ſeveritate deficere, Nam & 


deſperant, & dolent, & noviſſime 


oderunt: &, quod maxime nocet, 
dum omnia timent, nihil conan- 
tur. Ibid. 


debet eſſe præceptor: ut, quæ alio- 
qui natura ſunt aſpera, molli ma- 


nu leniantur, laudare aliqua, ferre _ 


quædam, mutare etiam, reddita 
cur id fiat ratione; illuminare in- 
terponendo aliquid ſui, Ibid. 
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that, 
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that, by adding ſomething of his own ; which is the 
method he ſhould follow. 

„ The difference of age ought alſo to be conſi- 
6 dered, in the manner of correCting exerciſes, which 
c ſhould be proportioned to the progreſs ſcholars have 
% made. As to myſelf, when I ſometimes found 
„ their ſtile too florid and their thoughts more 
c bold than juſt, I uſed to tel] them, it was very 
« well for the preſent ; but that a time would come, 
« when I ſhould not be ſo eaſy with them. This 
© flattered their genius, and did not deceive their 
judgment.“ 

I have nothing to add to theſe excellent reflee- 
tions, except what Quintilian himſelf has ſaid in an- 
other place, where he treats of the duty and qualifi- 
cations of a maſter, ** * Let him not deny youth, 
« ſays he, the praiſes they deſerve, neither would 
«< ] have him be too laviſh of them; for the former 
« diſcourages, and the latter makes them too ſecure, 
« which may be of dangerous conſequence. When 
« he meets with any thing that requires correction, 
he ought not to treat his pupils with bitter or re- 
« proachful language; for nothing gives them ſo 
„ much averſion to learning, as the being continually 
« reproved with a gloomy air, the ſeeming effect of 
4% hatred,” 

We ſee by this admirable paſſage, of wu ich part only 
is copied, that the duty of a maſter in correCting the 
exerciſes of his pupils, does not conſiſt merely in cen- 
ſuring improper expreffions and thoughts, but in ex- 
plaining the reaſon of their being ſo, and in ſubſti- 


A 


q Aliter autem alia ætas emen- 
danda eſt, & pro modo virium 
exigendum & corrigendum opus. 
Solebam ego dicere puer s aliquid 
auſis licentius aut lætius, laudare 
lud me adhuc: venturum tempus 
quo idem non permitterem. Ita & 
inge nio gaudebant, & judicio non 
fallebantur. Ibid, 

x In laudandis diſcipulorum die- 


tionibus nec malignus, nec effu- 
ſus: quia res altera tædium laboris, 
altera ſecuritatem parit. In emen- 
dando quæ corrigenda erant, non 
acerbus, minimeque contumelio- 
ſu*, Nam id quidem multos a 
propoſito ſtudendi fugat, quod quĩ - 
dam ſic objurgant, quaſi oderiut. 
Quintil, lib, 2. c. 1, 
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tuting others; that he muſt ſupply them immediately 


with ſuch phraſes and periods, as may exalt and adorn 
their exerciſes; which when he does not approve, he 
ſhould make them go over again. He ſhould dictate 
from time to time the ſubſtance of the corrections to be 
made; at leaſt ſome part of it, which may afterwards 
ſerve for models. Above all, he muſt take care not to 
diſcourage his pupils by too ſevere an air, but, on the 
contrary, animate and cheriſh them, with hopes of 
ſucceſs, by moderate and ſeaſonable applauſe ; and by 


all the methods that can excite emulation, and a love 


of ſtudy, in the minds of young people. 

This emulation is one of the great advantages of 
univerſity or ſchool education; and Quintilian does not 
fail to lay it down as a moſt powerful reaſon for pre- 
ferring a public to a private education. 

„A child, ſays he, can learn nothing at home, 
& except what he is taught; but, at ſchools he learns 
& what is taught others. He will daily ſee his maſter 
% approving one thing, correcting another, blaming 
« the idleneſs of this boy, applauding the diligence of 
% that. Every thing will be of uſe to him. The 
& love of fame will inſpire him with emulation: he 
* will be aſhamed to be excelled by his cquals, and 
©. even pant to ſurpaſs the moſt forward. This ani- 
% mates youth; and, though ambition is a vice, we 
* however may draw ſome good from it, and make it 
4% uſeful.” 

He afterwards ſpeaks of the cuſtom of giving places 
in the claſs once a month ; and though this ſeems in- 
conſiderable and common, he does not fail to treat it 
with his uſual wit and ſprightlineſs-. © Regular ex- 
| * aminations 


* Adde quod domi ea ſola diſcere periſſe majores. Acceneunt omnia 


poteſt, quz ipfi precipientur: in 


ſchola, etiam que aliis. Audiet 
multa q uotidie probari, multa cr- 
Tigi : proderit alicujus objurgata de- 
fidia, proderit laudata induſtria: 


excitabitur laude æmulatio: turpe 
ducet cedere parti, pulchrum ſu- 


hæc animos: & licet ipfa vitium 
ſit ambitio, frequenter tamen cauſa 
virtutum eſt, Quintil. I. 1. c 3. 

t Hujus rei judicia præbebantur. 
Ea nobis ingens palmæ contentio. 
Ducere verò claſſem multo pulcher- 
riimum, Nec de hoc ſemel decre- 

tum 
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„ aminations were appointed, ſays he, for judging of 
e the progreſs the ſcholars had made in their ſtudies ; 
and what endeavours did we not uſe to gain the 
victory? But to be the firſt in the claſs, and at the 
© head of the reſt, was the chief object of our am- 
bition. 1 the deciſion in this caſe was not 
final; for, at a month's end, he who was vanquiſhed 
was allowed to revive the diſpute, which thereby 
became warmer and more obſtinate; for the one 
omitted nothing to keep the advantage he had gain- 
ed, and the other, prompted by ſhame and grief, 
found ſufficient torce to ſurmount his difgrace, I 
am very ſure this method gave us more courage, 
and inſpired us with a greater deſite to learn, 
than the exhortations of our maſters, the vigilence 
. of. our inſpectors, or the earneſt wiſhes of our 
“ parents.“ 

If I might be allowed to join my reflections and 
practice with thoſe of ſo great a maſter as Quintilian, 
I would add another cuſtom, of great ſervice to me, to 
that of diſtributing places regularly once a month, 
which ought never to be neglected, not even in the 
higher claſſes. This was, to propoſe ſome prizes, 
but without fixing on any particular day, for one or 
two of the ſcholais, who had ſucceeded beſt in a com- 
mon exerciſe, Sometimes they were obliged to con- 
quer twice to gain the prize. To raiſe ſome emulation 
likewiſe in thoſe of indifferent capacities, I ſeparated 
them from ſuch as had the beſt, and propoſed prizes 
alſo for them, By this method I kept the whole claſs 
in continual exerciſe. All their compoſitions were as 
much laboured as thoſe which were made for places ; 
and the ſcholars were like ſoldiers who every moment 
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tum erat: triceſimus dies reddebat faces ſubdidiſſe, quam exhortationes 
victo certaminis poteſtatem. I'a docentium, pædagogorum cuſtodi- 
nec ſuperior ſucceſſu curam demit- am, vota parentum, quantum ani- 
tebat; & dolor victum ad depellen- mi mei conjectura colligere poſſum, 
dam ignominiam concitabat. Id contenderim. Ibid, 

nobis acriores ad ſtudia dicendi 


expect 


* " 


expect the ſignal of battle, and therefore held them- 
ſelves continually in readineſs. 
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ARTICLE+*the SECOND: 


Ar eſſay on the method of forming youth for com- 
Poſition, either by word of mouth, or by writing. 


HE eaſieſt method of teaching youth the art of 

1 compoſing, is to exerciſe them, firſt, by word 
of mouth, in making themes upon ſubjects treated of 
by good Latin or French authors. As the maſter mult 
be ſuppoſed to have carefully peruſed the place he has 
choſen ; to have ſtudied the order, diſpoſition, proofs, 
houghts, turns, and expreſſions; he may very eaſily 

(wich the aſſiſtance of a few hints) enable them to find 
readily a part of what they are to ſay; and even, in 
ſome meaſure, the manner of turning every thought. 
After they have taken ſome pains about each part, the 
maſter ſhould read the paſſage in the author, and en- 
deavour to diſplay all the artand beauties of it. When 
they have been exerciſed for ſome time in this man- 
ner, ſome ſubjects ſhould be given them to be com- 
poſed in writing, which, if poſſible, ſhould be extract- 
ed from the beſt authors, and ſtudied more deliberately 


at home, 


I ſhall propoſe ſome examples in both kinds; but 


hall cite here only one paſſage from a Roman author, 


becauſe the reader will find ſeveral others in the ſequel. 
The relation of Canius's adventure, cited in number 
VI. of the firſt article, where the plain or fimple kind 
is treated; and the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
given in Article 11, of § 11. which relates to the 
thoughts, may ſerve as examples for narrations. 

I. Elogium 
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jealous of that kind of glory. 
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I. Elagium of Caeſar's clemency. 

Marcellus declared himſelf an enemy to Czfar upon 
all occaſions, and that in a very injurious and open 
manner. However, when Cæſar returned to Rome, 
he was very willing to pardon Marcellus, at the ſe- 
nate's requeſt, and to receive him into favour. 

Suppoſe this conduct were to be extolled : for that 
end it is natural enough to draw a compariſon between 
the action and Cæſar's victories, and to give the for- 
mer the preference. This then ſhall ſtand as the pro- 
poſition, to which all this common- place will refer. 


Caſar's clemency in poi ning Marcellus is much more 
gloricus than oll his victories. 


But this propoſition mult bc handled with great art 


and delicacy. The pupils ſhould be aſked, if there be 
no reaſon to fear, that this compariſon, which ſeem- 
ingly tends to leflen the ſplendor of Cæſar's victories, 
will be offenſive to-a conqueror, who is commonly 
glory. To prevent ſo ill an 
effect, the ſcholars muſt be told, they ſhould begin by 
making a great encomium on his military actions, 
which Cicero has done in a wonderful manner. This 
rule in rhetoric ſhall be explained hereafter, under the 
title of oratorial precautions, 


u Nullins “ tantum ejt flumen ingenii, nulla dicendi 


aut ſcribendi tanta vis tanta ue copia, quæ, non dicam 


vPro Marcel. n. 4. 10. 

Never, Cæſar. will eloquence, 
with all its pomp and abundance, 
never will the greateft genius be 
able to expreſs the granieur of 
your exploits, much leſs to add the 
leaſt luſtre to them by the manner 
of relating them, I dare however, 


aflirm, and yeu will permit me io 


ſay it in your preſence, hat among 
ſo many illuſtrious actions, none is 
more glorious to you, than that 
whereof we are now witneſſes. I 


exornare, 


often reflect, and find a rea! plea- 
ſure in publiſhing, that the noble 
actions of cur moſt celebrated ge- 
nera's, thoſe of the moſt renowned 
princ's, or of the moſt warlike 
nations, cannot be compared with 
yours; whether we conſider the 
greatneſs of wars, the multi: ude of 
bat les, tLe different countries, the 
r1»iciry of conqueſts, or the diver- 
ſity of enterprizes. By your victo- 
ide, you have ſubcued a great 
numucr of regions, vaſtly diftant 

| from 
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Mor nare, ſed enarrare, C. Ceſar, res tuas geflas pofſit : 
tamen boc affirms, & hoc pace dicam tua, nullam in bis 
laudem ampliorem, quam eam, quam hodierno die 
ecutus es. Soleo ſæpe ante occulos ponere, idque li- 
benter crebris uſurpare ſermonibus, omnes neftrorum Im- 
peratorum, onines exterarum gentium potentiſſimorumgue 
pepulorum, omnes clariſſumorum Regum res geſtas, cum 
tuis nec contentionum magnitudine, nec numero præliorum, 
nes varietate regionum, nec celeritate conficiendi, nec 
Imilitudine bellorum poſſe conferri : nec vero digjunc- 
teffimas terras citius cujuſquam paſſibus potuiſſe peragrart, 
m tuis, non dicam curſibus, ſed victortis illuſtratæ 
ſunt (alias, luſtrate ſunt.) Que quidem ego niſi ita 
magna eſſe fatear, ut ea vix cujuſquam mens aut cogita- 
tio capere poſit, amens ſim : ſed tamen ſunt alia majora. 
After taking this precaution, he proceeds to com- 
re the military actions of Cæſar with his clemency, 
15 reinſtating Marcellus: And this kind of clemency is 
preferred to his exploits for three reaſons, which may 
eaſily occur to young people, at leaſt the two firſt, 


I. REason. A general cannot aſcribe all the 
lory of a victory ſolely to himſelf ; whereas that of 
æſar's clemency is perſonal, and entirely his own. 
is 1s the ſimple propoſition ; and it is the buſineſs of 
eloquence to enlarge upon, to diſplay, and place it 
in the ſtrongeſt light. Tutors direct young perſons 
by proper queſtions to find of themſelves ſeveral cir- 
3223 which ſhew a general has no more than a 
hare of the glory ariſing from victories; and add, it is 
not ſo with regard to that which Cæſar acquired by 
pardoning Marcellus. 1 
Nam bellicas laudes folent quidam extenuare verbis, 
gaſque detrahere ducibus, communicare cum militibus, ne 
| proprie 
form to ourſelves of them, They 


from one another, and theſe you 
have, however, ſomething ftill 


conquered as expeditiouſly as an- 
ether would travel through them, 
And I ſhould be void of all ſenſe, 


not to own, that ſuch exploits are 
almoſt ſuperior to any ideas we can 


greater, and more aſtoniſhing. 

x For as to military actions, 
ſome pretend to leſſen their luſtre, 
by aſſerting, that the private ſoldier 

ſhares 


propria fint imperatorum. 
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Et cerie in armis militu 


virtus, locorum opportunitas, auxilia fociorum, claſſes, 


commeatus, multum juvant. 


Maximam vero parten 


quaſi ſuo jure fortuna fibi vendicat, & quidpuid g pro- 


ſpere geſium, id pene omne ducit ſurm. 


At vero hujus gloriæ, C. Cæſar, 
te adeptus, ſocium habes neminem. 


quam es paulo an- 
Totum hoc, quantum:- 


cunque eſt, quod cer te maximum ęſi, totum eſ, inquam, 
tuum. Nihil ſibi ex iſia laude centurio, nibil prefettus, 


nihil cohors, nihil turma decerpit. 


Quin etiam illa i ſa 


rerum humanarum domina fortuna, in iſtius ſe ſecietatem 


glorie non offert. 
priam fatetur. 


Tibi cedit: tuam eſſe totam & pro- 
Nunquam enim temeritas cum ſapien- 


tia commiſcetur, nec ad conſilium caſus admittitur, 


IT. REAson. It is eaſier to conquer an enemy 
than to ſurmount one's paſſions. 


2 Domuiſti gentes immanitate barbaras, 


multitudine 


innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarum genere abun- 


ſhares the glory with his general, 
who, for. that reaſon, cannot ap- 
propriate the whole to himſelf, 
And indeed, the valour of the 
troops, the advantage of commo- 
dious poſts and encampments, the 
aſſiſtance of allies, naval forces, and 
ſeaſonable convoys, contribute very 
much to victory; but Fortune, above 
all, thinks ſhe has a right to the 
greateſt ſhare of it, and looks upon 
herſelf as almoſt the ſole cauſe of 
ſucceſs, 

y Bu: in this caſe, Cæſar, you 
have nu companion, no competitor 
to diſpute glory with you, How 
bright, how auguſt ſoever it be 
(and nothing can be more ſo), it is 
all your own, Neither the ſoldier 
nor the officer, the infantry or ca- 
valry, have any pretenſions to it, 
Fortune herſelf, that havghty diſ- 
poſer of human events, cannot rob 
you of the leaſt part of that honour: 
ſhe yields it entirely to you, and 


acknowleges it wholly yours : for 
temerity and chance ae never found 
where wiſdom anc pruJence preſide, 

2 You have ſubdued innumerable 
nations, with their cities and for- 
treſſes, terrible from their ferccity, 
and provided with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for deſence, But theo, you 
conquered only what was adapted 
by nature and condition to be con- 
que red: for nothing is ſo powerful 
or formidable, but may be overcome 
by ſuperior force, But to overcome 
one's ſelf ; to ſtifle reſentment ; to 
temper victory; to raiſe a diſcom- 
fited enemy, an enemy conſiderable 
by his birth, his capacity, and 
ccurage ; and not only to raiſe him 
from a dejected ſtate, but promcte 
him to greater honours and dignities 
than he poſſeſſed before; he, I ſay, 
who does this, 1s not to be com- 
pared with the greateſt of mankind, 
but, in my opinion, 1s moſt like 
the immoital gods, 


aants 
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tes : ſed tamen ea viciſti que & naturam & cenditio- 
nem, ut vinci peſſent, habebant. Nulla eft enim tanta vit, 
fanta copia, que non ferro ac viribus debilitari frangique 
paſt. Verum animum vincere; iracundiam cohnbere z 
eftorium temperare; adverſarium nobilitate, ingenie, 
virtute profiantem, non modo extullere jacentem, ſed eli 
am amplificare ejus priſlinam dignitatem; hec qui factat 
non ego cum cum ſunimis viris compario, ſed ſimillimum 


Des jiuudico. 
III. REASON. 


There is ſomething tumultuous in 


battles; the bare relation of which occaſions a kind of 
like diſorder in the ſoul ; whereas acts of beneficence 
and clemency ſooth the mind agreeably, and gain the 
affections of all who hear them related, | 
a Itaque, C. Cæſar, bellice tuæ laudes, celebrabun- 
tar il'e quidem non ſolum ngſiris, ſed pene omium gen-= 
fur literis atque linguis : neque ulla unquam eas de tuis 


gudliuntur, 


udilus conticeſcet : ſed tamen ejuſmodi res, etiam dum 
aut dum leguntur, 


ob/irept clamore militum 


Madentur, & tubarum ſeno. At vero cum aliquid clementer, 


dia fræſertim, que eft 


ligamus? 


Manſuete, jule, moderate, ſapienter fattum, in iracun- 
mimica conſilio, 
ke natura infolens & ſuperba gt, aut audimus aut legi- 
mus; quo fludio incendimur, non modo in geſlis rebus, 
fed etiam in fietis, ut eos ſæpe, quos nunguam vidimus, 


& im victoria, 


Te vero, quem [raſentem intucmur, cujus mentem 


enſuſque nos cernimus, ut, quicquid belli fortuna 


9 


a Your conqueſts, Cæſar, will in- 
geed be read in your annals, and 
thoſe of almoſt all nations; nor will 
they be forgot by the Jateſt poſteri- 
Y. But when we read or hear re- 
ations of wars and battles, it fo 
happens, I know not how, that the 
admiration they excite, is in fome 
meaſure interrupted by tumultuous 


Fries of ſoldiers, and the clangor of 


Trumpets, On the contrary, the 


zecital of an action where clemency, 
Jenity, juſtice, moderation, and 


"By 
* 


relt- 
quum 


wiſdom, are conſpicuous, eſpecially 
if it be performed in anger, ever a= 
verſe to reflection, and in the midſt 
of victory, which is naturally 
haughty and inſolent, the relation, 
I ſay, of an action like this, even 
in ſeigned hiſtory, inſpires ſuch 
kind, ſuch lively ſentiments of be- 
nevolence and eftcem for the au- 
thors, that we cannot avoid loving 
them, though we have not the leaſt 
knowledge of their perſons. 

b But you, Cæſar, whom we 

hay 
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guum reipublice fecerit, id eſſe ſaluum velis, quibus lay. 
dibus efferemus ? quibus fludris proſequemur ? qua bene. 
volentia complettemur ? Parietes meuius fidius, C. C far, 
ut mihi videtur, bijus curiæ tibi gratius agere geſtiunt 
quod brevi tempora futura fit illa auforitas in his maj- 
rum ſuorum & ſuis ſedibus, 


A jubje in writing for a French theme, 


The theme is to diſplay the religion and piety d 
marſhal Turenne, even in the miſt of battles and 
victories. 

The orator muſt begin with a common-place, to 
repreſent how difficult it is for a general, at the head 
of a great army, neither to be elate with pride, nor to 
conſider himſelf infinitely ſuperior to the reſt of man- 
kind, Even the aſpect of the war, the noiſe of arms, 
the cries of ſoldiers, &c. conſpire to make him forget 
what he himſelf and what God is. It was on ſuch 
occaſions, Salmoncus, Antiochus, and Pharaoh, had 
the preſumption and impiety to thivk themſelves gods; 
but it muſt be confeſſed that religion and humility 
never appear more illuſtrious, than when they render 
a man ſubmiſſive and obedient to God in ſuch high 
fortunes. | | 

It was on ſuch occaſions that M. Turenne gave the 
greateſt proofs of his piety : he was often ſeen to with- 
3 into woods, and, in the midſt of the rain and 
dirt, proſtrate himſelf before God. He ordered prayers 
to be ſaid in the camp every day, at which he affiſt- 
ed in perſon with ſingular devotion, 


Evyen in the heat of battle, when ſucceſs appeared in- 


ible, and news was brought him of it from all quar- 


have the happineſs to ſee; you ſpect ſhall we profeſs our acknow- 
whoſe heart, whoſe very ſoul we ledgment ? Yes, Cæſar, all things 
know; you who have no deſigns here are ſenſible of this act of ge- 
but ſuch as tend to preſerve the roſity; even thefe walls ſeem to 
commonwealth, as much of it as expreſs their joy for the deſign ycu 
has eſcaped the rage of war; What have of reſtoring them to their an- 
praiſes ſhall we pay to you? By cient ſplendor, and the ſenate to 
what demonſtration of zeal and re - its former authority. 


ters, 
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er , he uſed to ſuppreſs the joy of the officers, by ſay- 


Jau. > | 
Bent. is. „If God does not ſupport us, and finiſh his 
ſar, work, we may till be defeated.” _ 


lun, Wen this theme is read a ſecond time to ſcholars, 

ni. they muſt be told which parts of it ought to be enlarged 
upon; and ſome hints mult be given for aſſiſting them 
ro find thoughts. 


The foregoing ſubjecs, as treated by M. Maſcaron, in tl, 
4/4 funeral oration of M. Turenne. 

Do not imagine, Sirs, that our hero loſt thoſe re- 
I & }ioious ſentiments at the head of armies, and in the 
ical ©midft of vitoiies. Certainly, if there is any con- 
jr tn juncture in which the ſoul, full of itſelf, is in dan- 

40 . 1 . . 
lan. ger of forgetting God, it is in thoſe illuſtrious ſta- 
rms, tions where a man becomes as a god to others, by the 
© wiſdom of his conduct, the greatneſs of his courage, 
ſuch the ſtrength of his arm, and the number of his ſol- 
had 4 diers; and, being wholly inſpired with glory, inſpires 
ods; mall beſides with love, admiration, or terror. Even 
lit) © the externals of war, the ſound of trumpets, the 
ider © glitter of arms, the order of the troops, the ſilence 
wigh & of the ſoldiers, their ardor in fight ; the beginning, 
4 progreſs, and end of the victory; thedifferentcriesof 
the 4 the conqueredand the conquerors; all theſe aſſail the 
ith. ' ſoul on different ſides, which, deprived of all wiſdom 
and and moderation, knows neither God, nor itſelf. 
yers . It is then the impious Salmoneus preſumes to imitate 
4 


Kft. the thunder of God, and to anſwer the thunderbolts 

8 of Heaven with thoſe of the earth. It was then the 
in- fſacrilegious Antiochus worſhipped nothing but his 
iar- _** own ſtrength and courage; and the aGlentheanch, 


ſwoln with the pride of his power, cried out, Iam 
„oh. my own maker. But doreligion and humility ever 
appear more majeſtic, than when they keep the 
3 1 heart of man, though in ſo exalted a point of glory, 


yen E. in that ſubmiſſion and dependence which the crea- 
- to ture ought to obſerve with regard to his God ? 


eis; © 1 « M. Turenne 
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« M. Turenne was never more ſenſible that there 


cc was a God over his head, than on thoſe extraordi. 


ce nary occaſions, when others generally forget their 
Creator. It was then his prayers were moſt fer. 
« vent. We have ſeen him retiring into woods, 
cc where, in the midſt of rain, with his knees in the 
% dirt, he adored that God in this humble poſture, 
c before whomlegions of angels tremble, and proſtrate 


„ themſelves. The Iſraelites, to ſecure themſelves 


« of victory, ordered the ark of the covenant to be 
«© brought into their camp: and M. Turenne did 
not believe his could be ſafe, if not fortified daily 
« by the oblation of the divine victim, who tri- 
e umphed over all the powers of hell. He aſſiſted at 


it with a devotion and modeſty capable of inſpiring 
„ awe in thoſe obdurate ſouls, on whom the fight 


& of the moſt tremendous myſteries makes no im- 


6 preſſion. 
„Even in the progreſs of victory itſelf, and in 


« thoſe moments of ſelf-love, when a general ſees 
© fortune declare in his favour, his piety was watch- 
« ful to prevent his giving the jealous God the leaſt 
“ offence, by too haſty an aſſurance of conquering, 
<< Though the cries of victory echoed round him; 
« though the officers flattered themſelves and him 
« alſo with aſſurance of ſucceſs; he ſtill checked 
« all the extreme emotions of joy, in which hu- 


% man pride has ſo great a ſhare, by theſe words, 


« highly worthy of his piety: F God does not ju/- 


„port us, and accompliſh his work, we may fill te 


40 defeated.” , 


The ſame topic taten from M. Flechier. 
The orator begins with ſaying, M. Turenne hes 


ſhewn, by his example, that piety is attended with 


ſucceſs; and that a warrior is invincible, when his 
faith is ſtrong. He fefe red the glory of his victories 
to God alone, and placed his confidence in him _— 

| 2 ; | . he 


pects all trom, and refers every thing to, God. 


FT he orator then gives an inſtance of ſome military 
action. That great man attacked all the forces of 
Germany with a few troops. The battle was obſtinate 
ond doubtful. At length the enemy began to retire. 
iT he French cry out, Victory is ſure. But M. Turenne 
tfays to them, Hold ! our fate is not in our own power 3 
und we ourſelves ſhall be vanquiſhed, if the Lord does not 
2@//i/t us; and ſo turning his eyes to heaven, he waits 
For the victory from God alone. | 
Here the author adds a brief common-place, to ſhew 
how hard it is to be victorious and humble at the 
ſame time. Two thoughts, which mult be variouſly 
turned, and repreſented in different lights, form this 
common- place. It is uſual for a conqueror to aſcribe 
the victory to himſelf, and too look upon himſelf as 
the author of it; and, though he returns God public 
thanks for it, it is however to be feared, he ſecretly 
treſerves to himſelf ſome ſhare of the glory, which is 
due to God alone. 
MM. Turenne did not act in that manner. When 
he marches, when he defends a place, when he is in- 
trenched, when he fights, when he triumphs, he ex- 


Each 


part mult have a peculiar thought. 

M. Turenne has ſhewn, that courage is of more 
1+ exalted force, when ſupported by religious princi- 
ples ; that there is a pious magnanimity, which in- 
duces ſucceſs in ſpite of dangers and obſtacles ; and 
that a warrior, whoſe ſoul is inſpired with faith, 
and lifts up pure hands to the God of battles, who 


= 


+ © directs them, is invincible. | 
= © As M. Turenne owes all his glory to God, ſo he 
+ ** relers it all to him; and has no other confidence, 


but that which is founded in the name of the Lord. 
Way cannot I here relate one of thoſe important 
actions, in which he attacked all the forces of Ger- 
many with a few troops ! He marches three days, 


c Battle of Eintzen. 


8 paſſes 
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4 paſſes three rivers, comes up with the enemy, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


co 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
«c 

cc 
| cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
4 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
£6 
(e 
cc 
cc 
cc 


hghts them. Numbers on one fide, and yalour on 


the other, hold fortune long in ſuſpenſe. At laſt 
courage repels the multitude; the enemy are con- 
fuſed, and begin to retire, The cry of victory is 
heard. The general then ſuſpends al the emotions 


which the heat of battle excites, and ſays, with a | 
ſevere tone; Hold! our fate is not in our own hands; 


and we? ourſelves ſhall be defeated, if the Lord daes 4 


not aſſiſt us. At theſe words, he turns his eyes to- 


wards Heaven, whence he receives aſſiſtance; and | 


continuing togive his orders, waits ſubmiſſively, be- 
tween hope and fear, the deciſions of Heaven. 

„How difficult is it to be victorious and humble 
at the ſame time! The ſucceſſes of war leave I 


know not what ſenſible pleaſure in the ſoul, which | 


fills and poſſeſſes it entirely. We aſcribe to our- 
ſelves a ſuperiority of power and ſtrength : we crown 
ourſelves with our own hands: we form a ſecret 
triumph within ourſelves: we look upon thoſe laure]s 


which are gathered with labour and pains, and are“ 


often bedewed with our blood, as our property : 
and even when we give God ſolemn thanks, and 
hang up in churches the torn and bloody colours of 
the enemy, what danger 1s there that vanity may 
ſuppreſs ſome part of the acknowledgment ; that 
we mingle the applauſes we imagine our own due 
with the vows we make to the Lord, and reſerve 
to ourſelves ſome ſmall portion of the incenſe we 
are going to burn upon bis altars ? 
& Tt was on theſe occaſions, that M. Turenne, di- 
veſting himſelf of all his pretenſions, aſcribed all the 
lory to him alone to whom it rightfully belongs. 
f he marches, he acknowledges it is God that con- 
ducts and guides him. If he defends ſtrong-holds, 
he is ſenſible the enemy will diſpoſſeſs him of them, 
if God is not on his fide. If he is intrenched, he 
thinks God makes a rampart to ſecure him. from 


all inſults, If he fights, he knows from yr 
: „he 


by: + 
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3 « he derives all his ſtrength, and, if he triumphs, 
„ he thinks he ſees the inviſible hand crowning him 
(é from heaven.” 


I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome paſſages extracted from 


F 5 he beſt authors, which ſeem very proper to form the 
taſte of youth, both for ſtudy and compoſition. What 


generally gives the greateſt beauty to diſcourſes of the 
dieemonſtrative kind, are deſcriptions, parallels, and 

In order to know all their art and 
delicacy, we have nothing to do, but to diveſt them of 
all ornaments, and expreſs them in a common and 


ordinary manner: it is that I call the reducing of things 


to a ſimple propoſition, I ſhall endeavour to give 


examples of this in each kind. 


# 
*. 


DESCRIP-TION:-S; 
. The retired life of M. de Lamoignon i in the ani, 


during Vacations. 


A ſimple propoſition. I wiſh I could repreſent him 
to you, when he went to paſs the vacation at Baſville, 


after all his labours and fatigues in the court of judica- * 
in huſbandry ; ſometimes meditating on the harangues 


You would then ſee him ſometimes employed 


he was to make at the opening of the court; ſome- 
times reconciling the differences of the peaſants in one 


of the alleys of his garden. 


Why cannot I repreſent him to you as he was, 
et when he went to lay aſide the burden of his em- 
„ ployment, and to enjoy a noble repoſe, in his re- 
"<< treat at Baſville, after a tedious fatigue, at a diſ- 
„ tance from the noiſe of the town, and the hurr 

of buſineſs? You would ſee him apply himſelf ſome- 
times to the innocent amuſements of huſbandry, 
e railing his thoughts to the inviſible things of God, 

„by the viſtble wonders of nature. Sometimes me— 
e ditating upon the eloquent and ſolid diſcourſes, 
„ which taught and inſpired juſtice every year; in 


| © The funeraloration of M. de Lamoignon, by M. Flechier. 
Vor. II. „ whic 
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Which he deſcribed himſelf, without deſign, U 
« forming the idea of a good man. Sometimes i 
conciling differences which animoſity, jealouſy, ml 
evil counſel, occaſion among country- people; be 
<< ter pleaſed, and perhaps greater before God, We 
he eſtabliſhed the repoſe of a poor family, at til 
<< bottom of a ſhady walk, and upon a tribunal 4 
« turf, than when he diſpoſed of the moſt ſplend 
fortunes on the ſupreme ſeat of juſtice.” 3 


II. The mode/ly of M. Turenne. His private life, Y 


A ſimple propoſition, No perſon ever ſpoke ma iff ; 
modeſtly of himſelf than M. Turenne. He rela 
his molt ſurpriſing victories, as if he had no ſhare : 
them. At his return from the moſt glorious car 
paigns, he avoided praiſe, and was afraid of app«M*© 
ing in the king's preſence, for fear of applauſe. W 
was then, in a private ſtate, among a few friends, 
exetciſed himſelf in the virtues of civil life. He c 
ccals himſelf, and walks without attendance or e. 
page: but every one obſcives and admires him. [ 

*« © Who ever performed ſuch great exploits, 4 
© who more reſerved in ſpeaking of them? when 
„ gained an advantage, he himlelf aſcribed it to fl 
« enemy's overſight, and not to his own abiliti 
« When he gave an account of a battle, he {or 
© nothing, but its being gained by his own con: 
«« Tf he related any of thoſe actions which had 
« dered him ſo famous, one would have concluW"*< 
« he had only been a bare ſpectator, and might do" 
& whether he himſelf or fame were miſtaken, Wilke® 
c he returned from thoſe glorious campaigns, wt 
« jimmortalize him, he avoided all acclamationy 
« the people; he bluſhed at his victories ; he rec 
« ed applauſes with the ſame air that others n 
« apologies, and was almoſt afraid of waiting u 
© the king, being obliged, through reſpect, ro | 


3 


he 
ro 
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e M. Turenne's funeral oration, by M. Flechier. 
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8 * 1 patiently the encomiums with which his Majeſty 
of never failed to honour him. | 
be © It was then, in the calm repoſe of a private 
wh fate, that this prince, diveſting himſelf of all the 
at tl glory he had acquired in the held, and ſhutting 
nal e I Kimfelf up with a ſmall company of choſen friends, 
WP W practiſed in ſilence the virtues of civil life: fincere in 

his words, plain in his actions, faithſul in friendſhip, 
exact in duties, regular in his wiſhes, and great 
lie. even in the minuteſt things. He concealed himſelf; 
but his fame diſcovers him. He walks without 


e mo attendance ; but every one images him riding in a 
relats triumphal chariot, When people ſee him, they 
are count the number of the enemies he has conquered, 

5 ca and not the attendants that follow him. Though 
pp alone, they conceive him ſurrounded with his at- 
ſc, * tendant virtues and victories, - I here is ſomething 
nds, g“ inexpreſſibly great and noble in this virtuous ſim- 
Ie ca plicity ; and the leſs haughty nc is, the more ve- 
or ec nerable he appears.“ 

m. II. The Honcurable receptim M. de Turenne met with 
ts, em the King, upon his return from the campaign. 
hen His mode/ly, | 

wine A ſimple propoſition. Renowned captains under 
_—_— he Roman Emperors were obliged, upon their return 


rom the field, to avoid meeting their friends; and to 


CON 
had Home inco the city by night, that they might not excite 
nclud he jealouſy of the Prince, who uſed to receive them 


ith great coldneſs; after which they ſtood undiſtin- 
5 zuiſhed | in the croud. M. 'Turenne had the good for— 
une to live under a King, who beſtowed the bigheſt 
applauſes upon him; and, had he been d. ſirous of 
riches, would have lnvithed them upon him. He re- 
turned from the field as a private perſon comes from 
taking a walk. The looks, the praiſes, the acclamae 
tions of all the people made no impreſſion on him. 
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\ 
Suffer me to put you in mind of thoſe unhappſ 7 
ages of the Roman empire, when private men wer Ih 
not permitted to be virtuous or renowned ; becau a 
the Princes were ſo wicked, that they puniſhed bol f. 
virtue and glory. After their generals had con r 
quered provinces and kingdoms, they were oblige x 
upon their return to avoid meeting their friends; t 
come into the city by night, to prevent their dran t 
ing too much the eyes of the people upon them 
ſo far were they from aſpiring to the honour of? He 
triumph. A cold embrace, without the leaſt con « 
ference or diſcourſe, was all the reception a Prince 
gave to a man who had ſaved the empire. Afte | 
returning from the Emperor's cabinet, throug 
which he only paſſed, he was forced to mix amo 
the croud of other ſlaves. * Exceptuſque brevi ſeu FP 
nullo ſermone, turbe ſervientium inmixtus et.” 

„ M. Turenne had the happineſs to live under, ant“ 1 
ſerve a monarch, whoſe virtue cannot be eclipſe e 
by that of his ſubjects. No grandeur or glory cad 
cloud the ſun which enlightens us; and the mot g. 
important actions atchieved by ſubjects never gin 4 
any uneaſineſs to a Prince whoſe own magnanimit 
convinces him that he deſerves them. And indeet 
the marks of eſteem and confidence, which the King 
ſhewed M. Turenne, were equivalent to the gloy® 
of a triumph. The rewards would likewiſe hav 
been as great as thoſe diſtinctions, had the Kin 
found him inclinable to receive favours. But th 
which was the effect of good policy in the unhappy | 
times, when virtue had nothing to fear ſo much = 
its luſtre, was in him the reſult of natural and art. 
leſs modeſty, 
He returned from his e campaigns wit 
the ſame indifference and tranquillity, as if he hay 
come from taking a walk; not ſo much affe tcl | 
with his own glory as the reit of the world weile 
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f M. Turrenne's funeral oration, by M. Maſcaron, g Tacit.“ 
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= Of Compoſition. 29 
X whilſt the people thronged in vain to fee him 
ap T hoſe who had the honour to know him, pointed 
wer him out in aſſemblies, with their eyes, their gvftures, 
caut and voices, to ſuch as did not. Though his pre- 
both ſence only, without any attendance or equipage, 
con made that almoſt divine impreſſion on the minds of 
ig people, which ſo ſtrongly engages reſpect, and is 
sj the ſweeteſt and moſt innocent fruit of heroic vir- 


raw tue; yet all theſ circumſtances, ſo apt to make a 
nem; man conceive either a ſecret vanity of himſelf, or 
- of {FF expreſs it by his outward behaviour, wrought no 
con. . change in the tranquillity of his ſoul; and, for 
ring aught he cared, his victories and triumphs might 
Afte have been buried in oblivion.” 

ougi 

nom IV. The Queen of England's eſcaſ e by ſea. 


cur A ſimple propoſition. The Queen was obliged to 
we her kingdom. She failed out of the Engliſh 


? ” orts in ſight of the rebel fleet, which purſued her 
> * Woſe. This voyage was far different from that ſhe 
og Jad made on the ſame ſea, when ſhe went to take poſ- 


TY ſſion of the ſceptre of Great Britain. At that time 
| 5 Poery thing was propitious; now all the reverſe, 
'F © * The Queen was obliged to leave her kingdom. 


1% | S 
ew And indeed ſhe failed out of the Engl.ſh ports in 
King . 50S 

i light of the rebellious navy, which chaſed her ſo 
155 cloſe, that ſhe almoſt heard their cries and inſolent 
Kine! threats. Alas! how different was this voyage ſrom 
* that ſhe made on the ſame ſea, when, coming to 


b. take poſſeſſion of the ſceptre of Great Britain, ſhe 
* aw the billows ſmooth themſelves, as it were, un- 
1 2M der her, to pay homage to the Queen of the ſeas | 
now chaſed, perſued, by her implacable enemies; 
who had been ſo audacious as to draw up an accu- 
FX ſation againſt her: Sometimes juſt eſcaped, ſome- 
times juſt taken; her fortune ſhifting every quarter 
of an hour, having no other aſſiſtance but God, 


s with 
he bach 
fe ctecſ 
GH 
3 * The Queen of England's funeral oration, by M. Boſſuet. 
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30 Of Compoſition. 1 ; . 


© and her own invincible fortitude, ſhe had neithe f 9 


«© winds nor fails enough to favour her precipitaſf 
flight.“ 


PARALLELS. 1 


3 
So I call thoſe paſſages, in which the orator drau 
together and compares contrary or different objedy 
Theſe paintings are very pleaſing to the mind, fron 
the variety of images they preſen to it, and ve 
much embelliſh a diſcourſe. We have already ke 
notice of ſome of them in the preceding deſcription, 4 ; 


c 
and will now give ſome more examples. = 
$3 [4 


4 
"2 


I. PARALLEL betiveen M. Turenne and the Cardul 
de Biauillon, 


A ſimple propoſition. While E. Turenne vn 4 
employed in taking fortreſſes, and conquering the cn: 
my, the Cardinal de Bouillon was converting veel 
tics, and repairing churches, 


* — St. —— 


«« | How great was his joy, after the taking of ſo E 


© treſſes, to ſee his illuſtrious nephew, more e I 

e by his virtues than by his awful robes, opening ate 
* reconſecrating churches, under the directon of Wc 
& Monarch equally pious and powerful ! The one 2. 
« vanced military glory, the other holy religion: . 
«< one beat down ramparts, the other repaired altar; c« 
4e the one ravaged the lands of the Philiſtines, 19 « 
« other carried the ark around the tents of Iſrae] ; ara cc 
« then uniting their wiſhes, as before their hear T 
the nephew {hared in the ſervices the uncle per fon 40 
„ ed for the ſtate, and the uncle partook of tho 

performed by the nephzw for the church,” 


o = 
II. PARALLEL between violent and languifhing 460% | 
&« It js true, he did not undergo thoſe cruel] pal! I 80 
6 which pierce the body, rend the ſoul, and in a my 
1 M. Turenne's funeral oration, k M. Montaufeer's funera! © * 


by RI. Flechier. 


tion, by M. Flechier. 3 
66 ml 


2 
2 3d 


ment extinguiſh the conſtancy of a ſick perſon. But 
if God's mercy ſoftened the rigour of his repentance, 
nis juſtice increaſed its duration; and as much 
2X ſtrength of mind was requiſite to ſupport that long 


E W trial, as if it had been ſhorter and more ſevere. 
dra Indeed, nature collects her whole ſtrength, when 
jecu attacked by ſudden and violent diſeaſes ; the heart 

from fortifies itſelf with its whole fund of conſtancy. Ex- 
ven ceſs of pain, on thefe occaſions, makes us more in- 
takes & ſenſible; and, if we ſuffer much, we have ſtill the 


. . * 5 
on, 


* comfort of thinking we ſhall not ſuffer long. But 
= 1 


F< languiſhing diſeaſes are ſo much the more ſevere, as 
we cannot foreſee when they will end. We mult 
diu bear both with the ſickneſs, and the medicines, 
„ which are no leſs grievous. Nature is every day 
more and more oppreſſed: its ſtrength decays every 
inſtant ; and patience grows weak, as well as the 
perſon who ſuffers,” 


1 1 
2 e 
hee | 

III. PararrtEL. The Queen ſerving the poor in the 
f ſ hoſpital, and ſharing in the King's glory and iriumpbs, 


„Faithful companions of her piety, who now 
S abe bewail her death, you followed her, when ſhe 


_— 0 ©. 


. 


Drious 


| of J walked in this chriſtian pomp, between two lines 
ae 40 of poor, ſick, or dying perſons; greater far in thus 
£ 00 © voluntarily diveſting herſelf of her grandeur, and 
tan more glorious in imitating the humility and patience 
» 08 « of Jeſus Chriſt, thanavhen ſhe ſhared in the glory 
; "i © and triumphs of the King her confort, in a ſplen- 
cart cc 


did and triumphant car, between two lines of vie- 


form © torious ſoldiers,” 


the . : 
IV. PARALLEL between a wicked and an ignorant 
Judge. 


«© He would have thought it the moſt eſſential de- 


paiſ © fect in his employ ments, not to have made his in- 
a mi 

| I The Queen's funeral oration, m M, Lamoignon's funeral ora. 
ral cl by M. Flechicr, tion, by M Flechier, 
Bo C 4- ce tentions- 


32 Of Compoſition. 4 
* tentions as clear and obvious, as he believed then | 
upright and juſt ; and indeed it was a uſual ſayin q 
with him, that there was little difference betwer 1 
a corrupt and an ignorant judge: the one has, i 
leaſt, the precepts of his duty, and the image 4 

his injuſtice, before his eyes; but the other fc 
neither the good nor the evil he does: the one {ing 1 
wittingly, and is therefore the more inexcuſable 
but the other ſins without remorſe, and is the mor 4 
incorrigible ; but they are equally criminal with re. 
gard tothoſe they condemn, either through miſtake, # 4 
or through malice. Whether a perſon is hurt b 
a mad or a blind man, the pain is ſtill the ſame, A 
And with regard to thoſe who are undone, i: Y 6 
avails little whether it be by a man who deceiva . 
them, or one who is himſelf deceived.“ 1 


COMMON-PLACES, 3 
Having already cited ſeveral, I ſhall give but one . 
here, in which the importance and difficulty of the . 
employment of the Lieutenant de Police in Paris a _ 
repreſented. F. 
The inhabitants of a well governed city enjoy! 19 
<« the benefit of its polity, without conſidering the . 
<« trouble and pains of thoſe who eſtabliſh or preſerve, 1 
&« jt; much after the ſame manner as all mankind en- 
joy the benefit of the celeſtial motions, without any a 
«© knowledge of them; and even, the more the uni- 4 
“ formity of political order reſembles that of the ce- 4 
« leſtial bodies, the leſs it is obſervable ; and conſe- 
« quently is always leſs obvious, the more perfect it is. 
46 But he who ſhould know it, i in all its extent, would . 
c be aſtoniſhed. To repair perpetually the immenſe 
« conſumption of the neceſſaries of life in ſuch a 
& city as Paris, of which ſome of the ſources may be 
« dried up by a multitude of accidents ; to reſtrain 3 
the tyranny of tradeſmen, with regard to the pub- 
lick, and at the ſame time to encourage their traf- 


„ A kind of Lord Mayor, 9 M. de Fontenelle. 4 
66 fick; 4 
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Of Compoſition. 33 
fick; to prevent the encroachments of the people 
upon one another, which often are difficult to un- 
ravel; to diſcover in an infinite multitude, all thoſe 
who can ſo eaſily conceal their pernicious arts in 
it; to purge the community of, or not tolerate, 
them farther than as they may be uſeful to it, by 
employments which none but themſelves would 
undertake, or could diſcharge fo well; to keep ne- 
ceſſary abuſes within the exact bounds of the oc- 


caſions for them, through which they are always 


ready to break; to confine them to the obſcurity to 
which they ought to be condemned, and not to 
draw them out of it by too notorious and remark- 
able puniſhments; to be ignorant of ſuch things 
as had better be unknown than puniſhed ; and to 


© puniſh but ſeldom, and with good effect; to pe- 


netrate, by inviſible methods, into the moſt con- 
cealed conduct of families; and to keep thoſe 
ſecrets which were not truſted, ſo long as there may 
be no occaſion to make uſe of them; to be every- 
where without being ſeen; in a word, to put in 
motion, or reſtrain at pleaſure, an infinite and tu- 
multuous multitude; and to be continually the ac - 
tive and almoſt unknown ſoul of this great body ; 
theſe are, in general, the functions of this magiſc- 
rate in the city of Paris. One would imagine, that 
a ſingle perſon were not equal to all this, from the 
number of things he is to take cognizance of; 
the views and deſigns he muſt purſue; the appli- 
cation that muſt be uſed, and the variety of conduct 
and characters he muſt aſſume, But the public 
voice will declare, whether. M. d' Argenſon is 
equal to theſe ſeveral functions.“ 

Te is obvious, that ſuch models, ſo beautiful and per- 


fect in their kind, being propoſed to youth, either for 
A rcading, or for ſubjects of compolition, are very well 
adapted to raiſe their genius, and enlarge the inventive ' 
faculty, eſpecially when explained and illuſtrated by. 
an able maſter; which was one reaſon that induc; 
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me to make choice of thoſe examples in the demo 
ſtrative kind, being moſt ſuſceptible of embelliſhment 7 
After they have read a conſiderable number of the 
paſſages ſelected from good authors, it will be pu 41 
per to make them obſerve the difference of ſtiles a 2 
characters; and even the faults, if any occur, both 
ſtile and language. - 
I have hitherto cited but four authors: not but th 
are ſeveral others, out of which I might extract 11 
like examples; but it was proper to limit myſelf to} 
certain number; and thoſe above fell in my way. Te 
are all extraordinary : but then they are all differen 
there being no reſemblance between any of them, ca 
forming a peculiar character that diſtinguiſhes then 
and perhaps Fey may not be without ſome faults. Wl 
W hat is mot diſtinguiſhable i in M. Flechier, is 
purity of diction, elegance of ſtile, rich and flor 
expreſſions, beautiful thoughts, a prudent vivacitych 
imagination; and, what is conſequential of it, : 
wonderful art in painting objects, and making ther A 
as it were, ſenſible and obvious. | 
But then, I think a kind of monotony and uniforni' 
run through all his writings: he has every-where 20 
moſt the ſ. ſameturns, the ſame figures, the mech 
The antitheſis engroſſes almoſt all his thoughts, an 
often enervates, out of deſign to adorn them. When 
that figure is ſparingly uſed, and properly applied, 
has a beautiful effect. Thus it happily concludes ti 
magnificent elogium of Lewis XIV. ſpoke by 8 
Flechier. By authority, always a king ; by tende 
neſs, always a. father. When it turns on a pla q 
words, it is not fo valuable: 4 Flatpy he, who ia U 
go in puriſut of riches! more happy he, who ref 
them when they went to him! This figure may 0: 
become tedious, thouzh it be ever ſo juſt, if it be t 
often repeated. Who does not know, ſhe was adi | 


p M le Tellier's funeral oration, r Mad, de Montauſier's funcrs 1 
q M. ce Lamoignon's funeral oration. 5 
oration. 
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ma an age when others are not known © How great was 


cer wwi/dom, at 4 time toben others have hardly the uſe 
f the / reason And how able was ſhe to give advice, when 


e pu: bers are ſcarce capable receiving it! F 
es a _ M. Boſſuet writes in a quite different manner. He 
oth iid not amuſe himſelf with the ſuperficial ornaments 
f oratory ; and even ſometimes neglected the too 
the Maviſh rules of the purity of dition, and aims at the 
rand, the ſublime, and pathetic. It is true indeed, 
e is leſs uniform and equal, which is the charaQRteriftic 
of the ſublime ſtile; but, on the other hand, he 
raiſes, raviſhes, and tranſports. The ſtrongeſt and 
, ca Wmoſlt lively figures are common, and, as it were, na- 
then tural to him. | 
ts. „O admirable Mother, Wife, and Queen ! 2nd 
„ is We worthy of better fortune, were the fortunes of this 


flori World of any value! but you mult ſubmit to 
-1ty oy your fate. 
it, « She ſaw with aſtoniſhment, when her hour was 


come, that God was going to take the King her 
s ſon, as it were, by the hand, to conduct him to his 


ri < throne, She ſubmitted more than ever to that ſo- 
re 2“ vereign hand, which from the higheſt heavens 
tho << holds the reigns of all empires; and, deſpiſing the 


ang «© thrones that may be uſurped, ſhe fixed all her af- 
V hey fection on that kingdom where there is no fear of 
ed, ll © rivals ©, and where competitors view one another 
es t << without jealouſy.” | | 
y ui He draws the portrait of Cromwell, as follows. 
nd, © A man aroſe of an incredible depth of underſtand- 
laing; a refined hypocrite, as well as able politician; 
id 119 capable of undertaking and concealing all things; 
11/28 ©* equally active and indefatizable in peace and war; 
oe <© who never left any thing to fortune, which he could 
de to © force from her by counſel or forecaſt z but, at the 
= <* ſame time, ſo vigilant and ready, that he never 


. 


1111188 
funcr , The Queen of England's fune- quo nen timent habere conſortes, 
ral oration, S. Auſtin. 


| Plus amant illud regnum, in 


G6 « loft. 
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<< loſt any opportunity ſhe put in his way. In a "i : 
* one of thoſe reſtleſs and audacious ſpirits, that ſes 
5 born to alter the courſe of the world.” I + 
In another place he deſcribes the manner 1 
which the Princeſs Henrietta Anne, of England, u 
almoſt miraculouſly delivered out of the hands of f 
rebels. 9 
u In ſpite of the ſtorms of the ocean, and i 
< more violent commotions of the earth, God cakif 
her on his wings, as the eagle does her your 
<« ones, carries her into that kingdom; places her i 
% the boſom of the queen her mother, or rather 3 
& the boſom of the catholic church. 5 
« What ſhall 1 ſay more? Hear all in o, 
« word; Daughter, Wife, Mother, Miſtreſs, Cue 
« ſuch as our wiſhes would have formed her; by 
« what is more than all, a Chriſtian Queen: { 
« performed every duty without preſumption ; an S 
« was not only humble amidſt all her greatneſs, bum 
& amidſt the whole circle of victues. n 
& Swoid of the Lord, what a blow haſt thou nos 
&« ſtruck !] the whole earth is aſtoniſhed at it.“ 
» He ſometimes employs antitheſes ; but they 2% 1 
ſublime in his orations. * Notwithſtanding the il i 
« ſucceſs of his arms (meaning King Charles I.) an 
„% though his enemies were able to conquer him, ye 
6C they were not able to force him to baſe ſubmiſſions 2 
« and as he never refuſed any thing that was reaſon 
« able while a conqueror, ſo he always rejected what 
« ever was weak and unjuſt while a priſoner.” 
M. Maſcaron bas ſomething of the character of te 
two authors above-mentioned ; but does not reſembe 
them in every reſpect. He is at the ſame time ve 
elegant and great; but, in my opinion, leſs flora 
than the one, and leſs ſublime than the other. Art 4 
does not appear with ſo much oſtentation in him a 
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v The Dutcheſs of Orleans's fu- Tereſa, of Auſtria. 
neral oration, x The Queen of England's 1 
w Funexal oration of Maria neral oration, 
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JM. Turenne's funeral oration, 
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7 4 in the former, which is a great art; and perhaps his 
genius was not ſo fruitful and daring as that of the 
7 | A) latter . 


« Yy Heathen Rome would have raiſed ftatues to 
him under the Cæſars; and Chriſtian Rome finds 
him worthy of admiration under the pontiffs of the 
religion of Chriſt Jeſus, 

« M. Turenne, when conqueror of the enemies of 
the ſtate, never created ſo univerſal and ſenſible a 
joy to France, as M. Turenne conquered by truth, 
and ſubjected to the yoke of the faith. 
“ Angels of the higheſt order in the hierarchy, 
ſpirits appointed by Providence to guard this great 
ſoul, tell us, how vaſt was the joy of the church 
of heaven at the converſion of this Prince; and 
with what rejoicings the firſt perfumes of the prayers 
of this new catholic were received ; when you 
wafted them to the foot of the altar of the Lamb 
reigning in glory, from the foot of the altar of the 
Lamb ſacrificed. 

No man was ever better qualified to exhibit great 
and noble objects to the world; but no man ever 
ſolicited leſs the applauſes of the ſpectators. 

„But though there was nothing harſh in his be- 
haviour on theſe occaſions ; yet ſuch was his mo- 
deſty, that his countenance diſcovered he thought 
himſelf unworthy of praiſe. 
In his diſcourſe he was as free from the 
modeſty, as from that of pride. 

© What cannot a great maſter effect, when he is 
to form a ſublime genius? No ſooner had M. Tu- 
renne given his firſt counſels, but he found there 
was no occaſion for more ; being prevented by the 
clear underſtanding, penetration, the happy and 
ſage impetuoſity of this great Monarch's * courage. 
In like manner as we ſce the thunder (formed al- 
moſt in an inſtant within a cloud) lighten, break 
out, ſtrike and bear down every thing; ſo the tuſt 
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« fires of military ardour are ſcarce lighted in the 
« King's heart, but they ſparkle, break out, an! 
&« ſtrike with terror univerſally.” 1 
The author of the C:mmzn-place upon the function 
of the Lieutenant de Police, has a character very dif 4 " 
ferent from the three others. The little ſpecimen [YN | 
gave of it is exquiſite, and muſt appear the mon 
beautiful, becauſe its beauties are leſs affected, thougiz 1 
the ſubject was very ſuſceptible of thoſe bright and 
florid turns: but he choſe rather to expreſs 11 
thoughts in a juſt and ſolid manner. : 1 1 
The academic elogiums compoſed by the ſame au. 
thor, being of that kind of eloquence with the La. 
tins call genus tenue & ſubtile, its ſtile is, as it ſhou'l! 
be, more {imple ; but that ſimplicity is attended will 
a great deal of wit, as will appear from ſome elch J 
paſſages I ſhall now cite: "Theſe will ſhew, th: 
Every thing he ſays is his own,” to uſe the fame | 
terms this author does in ſpeaking of one of his bro 3 
ther academicians ; to which I would willingly ſub. 
Join, “ and his manner of expreſſing it.“ 
We there find ſome images copied from nature; 
and very ſimple, but at the ſame time very lively de- 
ſcriptions. 1 40 
M. Dodart, ſays he, in the elogium of that i, 
cc juſtrious member of the royal academy, was natu- '» 
&« rally grave and ſerious z and the Chriſtian atten-Wce 
& tion with which he always watched over himſc!,Wcc 
& was not of a caſt to make him change that diſpo- * 
& ſition. But this ſeriouſneſs, ſo far from ! eing 
& gloomy or auſtere, ſufficiently diſcovered a fund of 
& that prudent and laſting joy, which reſults fron { 00 
&« the moſterefined reaſon and tranquillity of conſcgg-. 
& ence. This diſpolſition is not productive of far] 3 Fc 
& of gaiety, but ot an even ſweetneſs of temper, g 
«© which may however become gatety for fome mo- 5 60 
c ments, and by a kind of ſurprize. And all thi cc 
*© united, imparts that air of dignity which belong 
« only to virtue, and which eminency and ſtating 1 
« cann oi 
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cannot give. M. de Vauban deſpiſed that ſuperfi- 
cial politeneſs which pleaſes the generality of peo- 
ple, and under which a great deal of barbarity 1s 
often concealed ; but his goodneſs, humanity, and 
liberality, formed another kind of politeneſs more 
ſeldom met with ; it being entirely that of the 
heart, It became ſuch an aſſemblage of virtues to 
neglect exterior forms, which were indeed natural 
to him, but which vice can aſſume with too much 
facility. 

It is allowed, that Cicero has ſerved as a model 
for dialogue, and for this method of treating philo- 
ſophy (he means the philoſophy of M. du Hamel :) 
but he is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the purity and 
correctneſs of his Latin; and, what is {till more 
important, by the great variety of ingenious and 
delicate expreſſions, with which his works are inter- 
woven. Theſe are philoſophical reaſonings, which 
have happily loſt their natural, at leaſt their uſual 
jejuneneſs, by paſſing through a florid imagination 
and yet without taking any more fiom it than a 
juſt proportion of beauty. Whatever is to be adorn- 
ed only to a certain degree, it is always the moſt 
difficult to adorn. 

„Father Malebranche's Inquiry after Truth is di- 
ftinguiſhed on account of the great art with which 
it ſets abſtracted truths in their true light, joins 
tnem together, and adds new ſtrength to them 
from their union. The diction is not only pure 
and correct, but has all the dignity requiſite to the 
ſubjects, and all the graces they could admit. Not 
that he took any pains to cultivate the talents of 
the imagination: on the contrary, he always under- 
valued them. But his own was naturally very 
noble and lively, and laboured for an ungrateful 
poſſeſſor, in ſpite of himſelf; and adorned reaſon 
whilit the concealed herſelf from it, 

** Botany is not an idle ſedentary ſcience, that may 
be attained in the calm repole of a ſtudy. Ir re- 
© quires 


40 Of Compoſition. . 
“ quires us to ramble over mountains and wal | 
& climb ſteep rocks, and expoſe ourſelves upon ti 
c brink of precipices. The only books that can in 
&« ſtruct us effectually in this ſcience, have been di 
% perſed at random over the whole ſurface of thi 
earth; and we muſt reſolve to undergo the fatiguM 
&« and danger of inquiring, after and collecting then 
&« His predominant inclination made him ſurmour® 
& all things. "Thoſe frightful and inacceſſible rock 
de with which he was ſurrounded on all ſides in h 
„ Pyrences, were transformed, with reſpect to hin 
« into a mganificent library, where he had the plc 
© ſure to find whatever his curioſity required, ani 
6 where he ſpent many delightful days.” 3H 
The author of the elogiums has the art of applying ö 
a pro pos certain paſſages from hiſtory and antiquity, 
which are very proper to inſtruct youth in the ſerious 
and prudent uſe to be made of them in compoſition. l } ö 
** M. Parent was charged with writing obſcurely | 
&« for we are frank, and follow, in ſome mealure, 1! 
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& law made anciently in Egypt; by which the action | l | © 
« and characters of the dead were examined befor: * 
6 judges, in order to determine what was due to thei > 
e memory. i 
* A certain king of Armenia aſked Nero for a 
« extraodinary player, fit for all parts; that lu 1 
„% might have, ſaid he a whole company in hin 4 ; 
alone. So M. de la Hire might have been ſaid to y 
&« have poſieſled 1 in himſelf only a whole academy oi! I 1 
* ſciences“ We 
In ſpeaking of M. Leibnitz, who had acquired al 4 
moſt the whole circle of ſciences; ** We are, ſays hy: 
* obliged to divide him in this place; and, philolo-i # 
& phically ſpeaking, to reſolve him into his conſtituent © 1 
„ parts. Of many Hercules's the ancients made bu 5 


„„ one; and of M. Leibnitz alone we ſhall make 1 
4 many learned men. b 


4 M, Tournefort, 


. * C 
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cc » He went into Auvergne, Languedoc, Pro- 


vence, on the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; and did 
not return till he had got together numerous co- 


2 W lonies of plants, deſigned for replanting this deſert, 


that is the royal garden; which was ſo unfurniſhed 
with plants, that it was in a manner no longer a 
garden.” 
If we were allowed to ſearch for imperfections among 
many beauties, we might perhaps ſuſpect one to be 
certain turn of thoughts, ſomething too uniform 


hough they are very much deverſified) which ter- 


inates the greateſt part of the articles by a ſhort and 
ly turn in a ſententious way, and ſeems inſtructed 


, ſcize the concluſion of the periods, as a polt 
hich belongs to itſelf, excluſively of all others. 


Ü hat exalts the under/landing ſhould likewiſe exalt the 


wn ul. 
10N, K F : ö 
ey The ſame piety that made him worthy of entering the 
re reh, kept him out of at, 

7 *. D : 
Hom! x = ſame cauſe that kept him out, made him worthy 
efor ll + 
ther 2 more the eyes have ſeen, the more reaſon itſelf 
„Vor which he believed, he ſaw : whereas others ſee 
"Fe 4% believe, Ke. | 

hin 1 ſhould be afraid that a model of ſuch authority 
id ta ight, one day orother, make eloquence degenerate 
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to thoſe touches, called © fimul: guidam & ſubiti 


Hus ſententiarum, in Seneca; which, in the opinion 


{ the ſame author, ſeem, by their ſtudied affectation, 
beg applauſe ; and which was unknown to the ju- 
Icious ancients, ® Apud antiques nondum captabatur 

auſibilis oratio. 
We muſt, however, not reje& them entirely ; for 
ey may give great grace, and even ſtrength, to diſ- 
ourſe, as we often find in the author in queſtion, as 
ſhall take notice elſewhere. But there is reaſon to 
b M, Fagon, d Epiſt, 59. 


c Epiſt, 100, 
fc a! 
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= 
fear the abuſe of this permiſſion ; which obliges me (lh 
animadvert often and ſtrenuouſty upon it. Eo 
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CHAP. III. 7 
Of the reading and explaining of authors. 


Q * 


1 HAVE already obſerved, in treating of the varicu . 
duties of a profeſſor of rhetoric, with regard . 
eloquence, that this part was one of the moſt eſſentia . 
and may, in one ſenſe, be ſaid to include all the rei, 
It is, indeed, in the explanation of authors, that tic 
maſter applies the precepts, and teaches youth to mas 
uſe of them in compoſing. . 
The rules which relate to the explaining of authors: 
are, no doubt, neceſſary in a certain degree to all th: 
claſſes, but they belong to that of rhetoric more pat. 
ticularly ; becauſe the judgment of youth is the 
more mature, and conſequently more capable of im- e 
proving from thoſe rules: till then maſters are prin} 
Cipally intent upon teaching them the rules and prin- 
ciples of grammar, and to make them obſerve th Mit 
correctneſs, purity, and elegance of language. © Bu 
the proper duty of a rhetorician is to ſhew them tho, 
diſpoſition of an oration, and the beauties and ever 
faults which may occur in it. 


— 


1 2 
by ; 


He obſerves to them, in what manner the ep 
c“ ordium conciliates the favour and good-will of tho c 
& auditors; points out the perſpicuity and brevity x; 
$6 the air of ſincerity, the deſign which may ſome fr. 

„ tim a 
© Demonſtrare virtutes, vel, fi brevitas, fides, quod aliquando con ri 
quando ita incidat, vitia, id profeſ= filium, & quam occulta callidits 1 
fionis ejus atque promiſſi, qui ſe (namque ea ſola in hoc ars © <q 
magiſtrum eloquentiæ pollicetur, quæ inte'ligt niſi ab artifice na e 
maxime proprium eſt, Quintil. poflit :) quanta deinceps in divide TL 
. 4. 2. 4s prudentia: quam ſubtilis & ch ir 
f Quz in proemio conciliandi bra argumentatio; quibus vir bus u n 
judicis ratio: quæ narrandi lux, ſpiret, qua jucunditate permuſce Wn ii 


_ 
114.98 
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ne tif ] times be concealed, and the artifice of a narration ; 
for the ſecret of this art is ſcarce known, except to 

ES ſuch as profeſs it: afterwards he ſhews the order 
Sl and exactneſs of the diviſion ; how the orator finds 
out, by the force of geniu+, a great number of me- 
q © thods and arguments, which he crouds upon each 
bother; now he is more vehement and ſublime; then 
ſoft and infinuating z with what force and violence 


riou b he animates his invectives; what wit and beauty 
rd appear in his raillery; in fine, how he moves the 
ntlal y J paſſions, wins the hearts of his hearers, and actuates 
reſt} them as he thinks fit: from hence proceeding to 


t the clocution, he makes them obſerve the propriety, 
mat the elegance and noblenefs of expreſſions ; on what 
( occaſion amplification is laudable, and what its op- 
hot poſite virtue is; the beauty of the metaphors, and 
11 n+ other figures; what a flowing and harmonious, and 
Par. g at the ſame time a manly and nervous, ſtile is.“ 


tha This paſlage of Quintilian may be conſidered as an 


Fim. excellent epitome of the precepts of rhetoric, and of 
P11 the duties of maſters in explaining authors. What I 
* hall ſay hereafter will ſerve only to illuſtrate and ſet 
e the 


it in a clearer light. 

I ſhall begin with giving an idea of the three kinds 
Por characters of eloquence, and here ſettle ſome gene- 
ral rules of rhetoric, which appear to me beſt adapted 
to form the taſte; and this is properly the end I pro- 
=X poſe in this work. I ſhall afterwards proceed to the 
chief obſervations, which, I think, ſhould be made in 
reading authors; and conclude this treatife with fome 
reflections on the eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, 
and that of the holy ſcripture. 

But I muſt firſt premiſe, that authors ſhould not be 
iid read ſuperficially, or in a hurry, if we propoſe to im- 


ars e quanta in maledictis aſperitas, in preprium, ornatum, ſublime: ubi 
my ocis urbe nitas, ut denique domine- amplificatio laudanda, quæ virtus el 
Ji vi er 


tur in affectibus, atque in pectora contraria; quid ſpecioſe tranſlatum: 
irrumpat, animumque judicum ſi- qe figura verborum: quæ lenis & 
milem iis que dicit efficiat. Tum quadrata, virilis tamen compoſitio, 
in ratione eloquendi, quod verbum Quint. I. 2. c. 5. | 
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prove by them. We ſhould often review the ſame 
paſſages, eſpecially the moſt beautiful; read them 
again with attention, compare them with one another, 
by thoroughly examining their ſenſe and beauties: and 
make them ſo familiar to us, as to have them almoſt 
by heart. The ſureſt way of improving by this ſtudy # 
of authors, which is to be conſidered as the food of h 
the underſtanding, is to digeſt it at leiſure, and there. 0. 
by convert it, as it were, into its ſubſtance. fk 
To obtain that end, * we muſt not value ourſelves 
upon reading a great number of authors, but ſuch only FX 
as are of moſt value. We may ſay of too great read 
ing, what! Seneca obſerves of a prodigious library, | 
that inſtead of enriching and forming the mind, it 
often only diſorders and confounds it. It is much bet- 
ter to fix upon a ſmall number of choice authors, and | 
ſtudy theſe thoroughly, than to amuſe ourſelves ſuper- Þ* 
ficially, and hurry over a multitude of books, | 


SECTION I. 1 
Of the three different kinds or charadters of eloquence. | 


* As there are three principle qualifications requi- 
fite in an orator, to inſtru, to pleaſe, and move the 
paſſions; ſo there are three kinds of eloquence, which! 
produce thoſe effects, generally called the plain or Þ 
ſimple, the ſublime, and the mixed, 


1 "a 


g Optimus quiſque legendus eſt, 
ſed diligenter, ac pene ad ſcribendi 
ſolicitudinem , , , . Repetamus au- 
tem, & tractemus: & ut cibos 
manſos ac prope lique factos dimit- 
timus, quo facilius d igerantur; ita 
lectio non cruda, ſed multa itera- 
t ione mollita, & velut confecta, 
memoriæ imitationique tradatur. 
Qintil. 1, 10. c. 1. 

d Tu memineris ſui cujuſque ge- 
neris auctores diligenter eligere. 
Aiunt enim multum legendum eſſe, 
non multa, Plin, Epiſt. 9. 1 7. 

i Quo mihi innumerabiles libros 


& bibliothecas ? , . . Onerat diſ- 
centem turba, non inſtruit: mul- 
toque ſatius eſt paucis te auctoribus 


tradere, quam errare per multos, g 


Sen, de Tranq. an. c. 9. 

* Erit eloquens is qui ita dicet, 
ut probet, ut delectet, ut flectat. 
Probare, neceflitatis eft ; delectare, 
ſua vitatis : flectere victoria 
ſed quot officia oratoris, tot ſunt 
genera dicendi; ſubtile, in proban- 
do; modicum, in delectando; ve- 
hemens, in flectendo. Orat, n. 
69, 


'T he 
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ne ne firſt is more particularly adapted to narration 
em nd proof. Its principal character conſiſts in perſpi- 
er, uity, ſimplicity, and exactneſs. It is not an enemy 


Fo ornament ; but then it admits of none except ſuch 


oft s are plain and ſimple, rejecting thoſe which argue af- 
Cy PFcation and varniſh. It is not a lively ſhining beauty 

of | that enhances its merit, but a ſoft, a modeſt grace, 
re- ſometimes attended with an air of negligence, which 


4 ill exalts its value. Simplicity of thought, purity of 


ves diction, with an inexpreſſible eloquence, which affects 
nly more ſenſibly than it ſeems to do, are its ſole orna- 


ad- ments. 


We do not find in it any of thoſe elaborate 


ry, figures, which too plainly diſcover art; and ſeem to 
» t proclaim the orator's endeavour to pleaſe, In a word, 
ct- Fithe ſame obſervation may be made on this ſpecies of 
and | writing, as on thoſe ſimple, but elegant enterain- 
der- ments, where all the diſhes are of an exquiſite taſte, 
but nothing admitted that is either too much forced, 
or too exceſſive in ſauces, ſeaſoning, and preparation. 
There is another ſpecies of writing quite different 
ence, | from the former; great, rich, grave, and noble; it is 


I Illo ſubtili præcipue ratio nar- 


qui- randi probandique conſiſtet. Quint. 
the 1 12. c. 10. 
nich Ut mulieres eſſe dicuntur non- 


nulla inornatæ, quas idipſum de- 
n OI ceat; fic hec ſubtilis oratio etiam 
incompta delectat. Fit enim quid- 
dam in utroque, quo fit venuſtius 
ſed non ut appareat. Tum remo- 
vebitur omnis inſignis ornatus, qua 
ſi margaritarum: nec calamiſtri qui- 


icamenta candoris & ruboris omnia 
repelleatur: elegantia modò & mun- 
ditia remanebit, Sermo purus & 
72 . . . . 
Latinus: dilucide pleneque dicetur. 
Prat. n. 78. 79. 

Verecundus erit uſus oratoriæ 
quaſi ſupellectilis. N. 80. 

= Figuras adhibet qui em hæc ſub- 
F lis, ſed paulo parcius. Nam ſic, 
Wt in epularum apparatu a magni- 
fcentia recedens, non fe parcum 
The Jolum, ſed etiam elegantem videri 


dicet, 
lectat. 
ctare, 
9 0 
t ſunt 
roban- 
d; ve- 
at, Is 


dem adhibebuntur, Fucati vero me- 


Aberunt quæſitæ venuſtates, ne ela- 
bor ata concinn itas, & quoddam au- 


cupium delectationis manifeſte de- 


prehe nſum appareat. Ib. n. 84. 

m Tertius eſt ille amplus, co- 
pioſus, gravie, ornatus: in quo 
proſecto vis maxima eſt. Hic eſt 
enim, cujus ornatum dicendi & 
copiam admiratæ gentes c loquen- 
tiam in civitatibus plurimum va- 
lere paſſæ ſunt, ſed hanc eloquen- 
tiam quæ curſu magno ſonituque 
ferretur, quam ſuſpicerent omnes, 
quam admirarentur, quam ſe aſſe- 
qui poſſe diffiderent. Hujus elo- 
quentiz eſt tractare animos hujus 
omni modo permovere, Orat, 
n. 97. 

Nam & grandiloqui, ut ita di- 
cam, fuerunt, cum ampla & ſen - 
tentiarum gravitate, & majeſtate 
verborum ; vchementes, varii, co- 
pioſi, graves, ad permovendos & 


7 convertendos animos inſtructi && 
volet; eliget quibus utatur,,, , parati. Orat, n. 20. 


called 
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called the grand, the ſublime ; it employs whater i 
in eloquence j is moſt elevated, has the greateſt force 
and is moſt capable of moving the affections ; ſuch x» 
noble thoughts, rich expreſſions, bold figures, and 
lively paſſions. It is this ſort of eloquence that governs 
ed all things in old Athens and Rome, and determin{Y 
abſolutely in the public councils and meaſures. It is thi * 
that tranſports and ſeizes admiration and applauſe. 
is this that thunders and lizhtens, and, “ like a razi 
ſtream , carries away and bears down all before it. 
In fine, there is a third ® ſpecies of eloquence, hid 
ſeems to be placed, as it were, between the other tua 
having neither the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the ii 
nor the force and energy of the ſecond: it comes ne 
them, but without reſembling them; and participatey 
or, to ſpeak more properly, is equally diſtant fro in 
both. It has more force and copiouſneſs then the fi 
but it 1s leſs ſublime than the ſecond: it admits + 
the embelliſhments of art, the beauty of figures, t! J 
ſplendor of metaphors, the luſtre of thoughts, th 
grace of digreſſions, and the harmony of numbers am 
cadence. It neveitheleſs flows gently, like a beauti 


ful river, whoſe water is clear and pure, and is ove th. 
Haded on each ſide with verdant foreſts. Ny 
an 
» At ille qui ſaxa devolvat, & Uberius eſt aliquantoque au 
pontem indignetur, & ripas ſibi fa= ſtius quam hoc humile, ſemn q 
ciat, multus & torrens judicem vel ſius autem quam iliud ampli 
nitentem contra feret, cogetque ire. , Huic omnia dicendi oh * 
qua rapit, Quintil, I. 12. c, 10. menta con vent unt, plurimum u 0 
© Ef quidam interjectus inter- in hac orationis forma ſua it * 
medius, & quaſi temperatus, nec Ibid, n. 92. 9 Fo 
acumine poſteriorum, nec fulmine Me1tus hic modus & tran 2 
utens ſuperiorum ; vicinus ambo- tionibus crebrior, & figuris e rhe 
rum, in neutro excellens ; utriul- jucundior: egreſſionibus arne! — 
que particeps, vel u'riulgue, ſive- compoſitione aptus, ſentent:1 ; ha 
rum quærimus, potius expers. H- cis: lenior tamen, ut amnis l 


que uno tenore, ut aiunt, in dicendo dus quidam, & virentibus ung | 
fluit, nihil afferens præter facilita= ſylvis inumbratus. Quintil. U 9 
tem & æqualitatem. Orat, n. 21. c. 10. 
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4 f ARTICLE the FIRST. 
h a | 

anc 1 

bm Of the ſimple kind. 
ine! 0 F theſe three kinds of writing, the ? firſt, 
Stb which is the ſimple, is not the eaſieſt, though 
e. t ſeems to be ſo. As its ſtile is very natural, and does 
rapi ot deviate much from common diſcourſe, we imagine 
; it. Ho great ability or genius are required to ſucceed in it; 
which Hand when we read or hear a diſcourſe in this kind, 
two 


i thoſe who have the leaſt notion of eloquence think 
- 111 themſelves capable of imitating it. They think ſo in- 
nen eed, but are miſtaken; and to 1 convince them, let 
pate them only make a trial of it; for, after much pains, 
flog they will be obliged to own they could not attain it”, 
*heſe who have any taſte of true eloquence, and are 
Wthe beſt ſkilled in it, own there is nothing ſo difficult 
Was to ſpeak with the weight and propriety, and at the 
MF ſame time in ſo plain and natural a manner, that every 
man flatters himſelf he could do as much. 

II. Cicero, in his firſt Book de Oratore, obſerves, 
8 that what excels moſt in other arts, is furtheſt from 
the underſtanding and capacity of the common people 
and, on the contrary, that is a great fault in elo- 
BW quence, to vary from the common way of ſpeaking. 


p Summiſſus eſt & humilis, con- 
ſuetudinem imitans, ab indiſertis 
ſua rn re plus quam opinione difierens, 

$ Itaque eum qui audiunt, quamvis 
Lact 2 ph infantes ſint, tamen illo modo 
1 confidunt fe polſe dicere, Nam 
Frag orationis ſubtilitas, imitabilis qui- 
dem illa videtur eſſe exiſtimanti; 


mant: cum interim, qucd tan- 
quam facile contemnunt, neſcias 
præſtare minus velint, an poſſint. 
Negue enim aliud in eloquentia 
cuncta experti difficilius reperient, 
quam id quod ſe dicturos fuiſſe 
omnes putant; poſtquam audie- 


—_ ed nihil eſt experienti minus. Orat, 
s ui 76. he 
11.1 q Ut ſibi quivis ſperet idem, 
ut. 
ſudet multum. fruſtraque labocet 
4 auſus idem. Horat, 
r Rem indicare ſermonis quo- 
# tidiant, & in quemcunque etiam 
indoctiorum cadentis eſſe exiſti- 


Y r 
a. Mg * 
2 


rant, Quintil. 1. 4.0 2. 

s In cetcris artibus id maxime 
excellit, quod longiſhme fit ab 
imperitorum inteiligentia ſenfuque 
disjunctum: in dicendo autem vi- 
t um vel maximum eſt, a vulgari 
genere orationis atque a conſuetu- 
dine communis ſenſus abhorrere. 
Lib. Js de Orat, N, 12. H 

. — 


48 Of the fimple kind. 
He does not however pretend to inſinuate by this, 
that the ſtile of the orator muſt be like that of the 
populace, or the language of common converſation; 
but what he requires, is, that the orator ſhould care. 
fully avoid the expreſſions, the turns and thought 
which might render an oration obſcure and unintelli. 
gible, by too affected an elegance, or too much ſub - 
limity. Since he had no other view but to be under. 
ſtood, it is certain that the greateſt error he can fall |? 
into, is to ſpeak unintelligibly. What therefore di- 
ſtinguiſhes his ſtile, from that of converſation, is not, 1 
properly ſpeaking, the difference of words or terms 
for they are very near the ſame on both ſides, and de. | 
rived from the ſame ſource, both for common ſpeech, | $ 
and the moſt pompous oration ; but the orator knows þ Arad 
how by his uſe and diſpoſition of them, to raiſe them, 
as it were, above every thing common, and give them Þ& 
a peculiar grace and elegance, which at the ſame Ihe 
thaw is ſo natural, that every one would think he 
could ſpeak in the ſame manner, q 
III. Quintilian makes a very judicious remark on of 
the topic before us, in explaining a ſeeming contradic- Þg, 
tion between two paſſages in Cicero.“ Tully u“ ſays By 


= ao mm: wma £©A aw a 


he, has ſomewhere writ, that perfection conſiſts in 5 
"7 faying ſuch things as we imagine every one might An 
« eaſily ſay; in attempting which however more dif. » 20 
« ficulty is found than was expected. And he ſays, in A th 
ce another place, that he did not ſtudy to ſpeak 4s . h 
« every one imagined he could do, but as none could] Is 
t Non ſunt alia ſermonis, alia quilibet poſſe confideret, fed quo- 
contentionis verba; neque ex alio mode nemo. Quo4 poteſt pug- 
genere ad uſum quotidianum, alio nate inter ſe vide:i, Verum u- I 


ad ſcenem pompamque ſumuntur: trumque, ac merito, laudatur, lane 
ſed ea nos cum jacentia ſuſtulimus Cauſa enim modeque diſtat: quia Wltur 
e medio, ficut molliſſimum ceram fimplicitas illa, & velut ſecuritas J 


ad noſtrum arbitrium formamus & inaffectate orationi:, mire tenuei WH 4+ 
fingimus. Lib, 3. de Orat. n. 177, cauſas decet; majoribus illud ad- H. 

u Cicero quedam loco ſcribit id mirabile dicendi genus magis con- icet 
eſſe optimum, quod cum te facile venit. In utroque eminet Cicero: Ire be 
credideris conſequi imitatione, non ex quibus alterum imperiti ſe poſle {Mcran 
poſſis, Alio vero non fed, id, e- conſequi credent, neutrum qui in- Fre 
giſſe, ut ita diceret quomodo ſe telliguat, Quintil. I. 1. c. 1. t & 

| „ conceive 
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Of the ſimple kind. 49 
conceive poſſible 3 in which he ſeems to contradict 
himſelf. But both theſe are very juſt; for the 


e only difference is in the ſubject treated. And in- 
cdeed, this ſimplicity, and negligent air of a natu— 
„ral ſtile, where nothing is affected, is extremely 
51S well adapted to ſmall cauſes or affairs: as the mar- 
. vellous ſtile is to grand and important ones. Cicero 
- excels in both; of which one, in the opinion of 
. the ignorant, is eaſily attained; but neicher of 
ll | them is ſo, in the judgment of the learned.” We 


i- e by this, that the plain ſtile is to be uſed, when we 
t peak of ſimple and common things; and that it is 
1 articularly adapted to narratives or relations, and to 
thoſe parts of a diſcourſe wherein the orator's only 
few is to inſtruct his auditors, or to infinuate himſelf 
WF gradually into their affections. 
IV. "From thence proceeded the care of the an- 
-MPFg:nts to conceal art, which indeed ceaſes to be fo 
When perceived; widely different ſrom the oſtenta- 
Jon and parade of thoſe writers, whoſe aim is to diſ- 
. their wit. * From thence reſulted a certain kind 
A negligence, no way offenſive or diſagreable, be- 
Suſe it intimates, that the orator is more intent upon 
Pings than words. In a,word, thence reſulted that 
Wir of modeſty and reſerve, which the anciunts gene— 
| pally took care to diſcover in the exordium and nar- 
Won, in their ſtile, expreſſion, thoughts, and even 
the tone of their voice and their actioag. The ora- 
"114 t r has not yet att ined the favourable opinion of his 
Warcrs, We examine him carefully. Every thing 


quo- 
ug - . . 2 2 , * . 
1 5 Inde illa veterum circa oc- ſitionis, & vultas modeſtia . 
atur, ancam eloquentiam ſimulat jo, Diliger ter, ne ſuſpecti ſimu in illa 
quia n tum ab hac temporem noſtto- parte, vit ndum: proj ter que d mi- 
aritas jatitione diverſa, Quintil. nime offentari debit in principiis 


4. c. Is cura, quia videtur ars omnis di- 
HFHabet iſte ſtilus quiddam quod centis contra judicem adhiberi ... 
licet non ingratam ne elige ntiam, Nondum recep!1 umus, & cuftodit 


enue 


d ad- 


con- 
icero: {re hominis mags quam de verbis nos recens audientium a'teniio, 
poſſe crantis, Orat. n. 77. M eis conciliatis animis 5 & jm 


Frequentiſſime proœmium de- calentibus; hiec libertas ſeictur. 
it & ſententiarurs, & compo= Quintil, lib. 4. c. 1, 


Por. II. D then 


ui in- 
745 
Celve 


ſpeaks at firſt with a ſoft and modeſt tone, and dey 
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90 Of the fimple kind. 


then that ſavours of art is ſuſpected by the auditon 
and creates a diſfidence. by making them apprehey, 
ſive, that there is a deſign to enſnare them. "They ar 
afterwards leſs upon their guard, and give more liber 
Cicero obſerves, that Demoſthenes followed ti 
rule in his beautiful oration for Cteſiphon, where |: 


not proceed to the quick and vehement ſtile wh <4 
afterwards predominant, till he had infinvated hingt 


IS 
by degrees into the opinion of the auditors, and wal | 
himſelf maſter of them : he would have us, for th: 
reaſon be a little timorous in the beginning, and *f 
tols this character of modeſty and reſervedneſs | 
Craſſus, which far from being injurous to his d 
courſe, made the orator himſelf more amiable and ei A 
mable, by the advantageous idea it gave of his peri © | 

Homer and Virgil, whoſe poetry is ſo noble , 
ſublime, begin their | poems in the moſt plain and fin . 
ple manner; far unlike that line which Horace jul ; 


cenſures in a cotemporary bard. 
Fortunam Priami contabo, & nobile bellum, 
The glorious war, and Priam's fate {ll ſang. 


d Tt is indeed ridiculous to cry out with fo loud 
voice, and promiſe ſuch mighty things in the very WM 


verſe. The exordium ought generaſſy to be plain a t 
unaffected. This fire, this ſudden ſplendor, oft * 
turns into ſmoke; whereas a ſtile at it more {imp . 
and leſs glittering gives extreme pleaſure, when H. 
lowed by exalted brightneſs. moo 

inci 


2 Demoſtlienes in illa pro Cte- fo pudor, qui tamen non 
ſ.phonte oration? longe optima, non obeſllet ejus orationi, ſed eti 
ſmmifſis a principio z deinde, probitatiscoramendatione prodel 


dum de legibus d ſutat, pieſſius; 1. de Orat, n. 122. 42 Ind d 
poſt ſenſim inced*ns, juices ut b Quid dięnum tanto fete Line 
vidit ardent?s, in r2(1quis exultavit promiſtor hiatu ? Horat, de 
audacius. Orat. n. 26, Poet. wer 
P:incipia verecunda, non elatis © Non fumum ex fulgore, le 
inten'a verbis. Ibid. n. 124. ex fumo dare lucem cogitat, VM, , 
a Fult muilicus quidam in Craſ- be 


T 
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o nis rule, that the exordium muſt be ſimple and 
en Pogeſt, is not general, either for proſe or poetry. 
* here are ſome harangues whoſe ſubjects allow and 
rt en require the orator to begin in anoble and grand 
t anner; and the molt ſublime exordium ſuits the ode 
en ertectly, though it might be very ſhocking in other 
Cog zems. M. de la Mothe affigns a very good reaſon for 
ch is difference, with regard to poe y, in the preface to 
mie is odes. The reaſon is, ſays he, that an epic poem 
wa being a work of great length, it would be danger— 
r 13S ous to begin in ſuch a ſtrain, as it would be difficult 
"I'S to ſupport or continue; whereas the ode being com- 
15 vl prehended within nzerrow limits, we can run no 
is OPS riſque, though we warm the reader in the begin- 
del ning; for he will have no time to cool by the 
eric length of the piece. In like manner, a man who is 
17 to run a long race, ſhould be very ſparing of him- 
nk 


ſelf at firſt, leaſt he ſhould waſte his ſtrength too 
$ ſoon; and on the contrary, he who had not far to 
go might increaſe his natural ſwiftnels by his firſt 
& eftort, and thereby finiſh his _courſe with the more 
$ rapidity.” 


" 


V. Youth cannot be made too ſenſible of the cha- 


ud >< . — 
2708 der of ſimplicity, which runs through the writings 
bel | the ancients. We mult accuſtom them to ftudy 
N ature in all things; and often repeat to them, that 
75 


2 beſt eloquence is that which is the molt natura', 
nd leaſt far fetched. That whercof we are now 


hen! eating conſiſts in a certain ſimplicity, and an ele- 

Ence which is extremely p'eaſing, for no other rea- 

n, but its not ſtudying to pleaſe. The Grecia: $ 

Ps i © it a very expreſſive and hgnificant © name p. 

ne prod eng Intimates a plain kind cf life, frugel, modeit, 

* Pd decent; devoid of luxury or pomp; that is in 

wy \. Dent of nothing, and at the ſame time has nothing 

wy perfluous;, and is pretty near what Horace cal s 
 fulgort, ler anuditiis, an elegant ſimplicity. 

ogitat. . Ipſa illa a$faz2 ſimplex & 


qual is etiam in ſæmari anvitur; er- 


T :CCtata habet quendam j urum, natum, Qurntil, lib. 8. c. 3. 


: D 2 VI. The 


+! 


catores ad fe convocavit, & ab his petivit, ut ante fu 


might divert himſelf ſometimes for ſome fiſhermen, and def 


52 Of the fimple kind. | 
VI. The relation of Canius's adventure is of th. 
kind ; it is in the third Book of Tully's Offices ; th: 
whole of which I ſhall here repeat with the tranſlation 
* Canius, eques Romanus nec infacetus, & ſatis (it. 
ratus, cum ſe Syra:uſas, otiandi, ut ipſe dicere ſoleln 
non negetiandi cauſa, con tuliſſet; dictitabat ſe hortul 
aliguos velle emere, quo invitare amicos, & ubi ſe d. 
lectare fine interpellatoribus paſſet. How elegant at 
theſe words, nec infacetus, & fats literatus ! Thi 
French verſion of M. du Bois gives the ſenſe ver; 
well, but it is not ſo conciſe nor lively. There is; 
beauty in this kind of play of words, etiand!, neg. 
tiandi, and in the diminutives, difitabit, Partulos, whici 
can never be tranſlated into another language. F 
" Quod cum percrebuſſet, Pythius ei quidam, qui a 
gentariam facerat Syracuſ;s, dixit wenales quidem | 
hortos non habere, ſed licere uti Canto, / vellet, ut ſu yt” 
& ſimul ad cœnam hominem in hortos invitavit in 95. GW 
terum diem. Cum ille promiſiſſet, tam Pythins, op/© 
eſſet, ut argentarius, apud omnes ordines gratioſus, p. y | 


. 


hortulos pęſtridie piſcarentur, dixitque quid ess fac! 
vellet. Ihe whole beauty of this paragraph confi 
in theſe few words: Pythius qu efſet, ut argentaris 
apud omnes ordines gratioſus. It is not ſo well expreſign”" 
in the French, which does not ſufficiently ſhew, tit 
his money gave him great credit among all ranks j 
people, The words homimem ivitavit, are much mor ? 0 
ec. 


e When C. Canius, a Roman him he had indeed a count * 
knight, a facetious and ſenſible houſe, but not to ſell: that Can 3 
man, and of ſome learning, went might make uſe of it as his ow th f 
to Syracuſe, not about buſineſs, and intreated him to dine vi S - 
but to do nothing, as he uſed to him at it next day, Canius poll . 
lay; he gave notice, that he would miſing he would, the banks 3 
be glad to purchaſe a country= whoſe occupation ade him X« b C 
houſe near the city, where he ceptable to all ſorts of people, e 7 


Pytl 
fiſh, 


1 
i. 


with his friends without the im- them to fiſh before his houſe! 
portunity of viſitors, day following; giving them ſo 

f Tue report of this ſpreading other directions pcoper for his 
over all the city, a certain banker Ggn, 
at Syracuſe, called Pythius, told | 
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Wecant than if the word im had been ſubſtituted 
S their place. 


2, Ad cænum tempore venit Canius. Opipare a Py- 
, e apparatum convivium. Cymbarum ante oculos mul» 
ly Wd. Pro ſe quiſque quod ceperat, afferebat ante 
tub des Pytbii piſces abjiciebantur. The conciſe file, in 
; 1, Wbich the verbs are ſuppreſſed, is very graceful. We 
i Pould make our youth obſerve, that this is a beauty 
Th hich can ſeldom be expreſſed in our language. I here 
be, . in my opinion, in the words, ante pedes Pyth:; 
es aljiciebantur, a fine image of people, who were in 
„„ Fhurry to throw down a great quantity of fiſh at Py- 
nid ius's feet. I know not the tranſlator's reaſon for 

bſtituting another thought inſtead of it, which is 
„i u Pt in the Latin. et ; 2 
um Canius: Quaſs, inquit, quid ęſi hoc, Pythii? 
| ſt „ entumne picium, tantumne” cymbarum HF! ile » 
„ „d mirum, inquit ? Hoc loci eft, Syracuſis quidquid et 
n: hic aquatio: hac villa iſti carere non poſſunt. 
% 5 Incenuſi Canius cupiditate, contendit a PFythio ut 
5 0 0 nderet. Gravate ile primo, Quid multa g Impe- 
fals Fat : emit homo cuptdus S locuples tanti, quanti Pythius 
Inti lit, & emit inſiructos: nomina facit: negotium con- 


*. Nothing can be finer than this. But theſe two 
v ords, homo cupidus & locuples, are uncommonly ele- 
Wot. They include the two motives which deter- 
Wined Canius to buy this little houſe at ſo high a 
ice; which is, that he had a great inclination to 
N Se canius came at the time ap- 
ited, He found a magnificent 
tertainment, and the ſea covered 


th fiſhermens beats, who, one 
er another, breught Pythius a 


tariu 


where there is any fiſh, and where 
Aſhe: men can even get water ; 
and all the'e people cannot fubſ.ſt 
in any other place, 

i Bchol4 Cauius enamonares with 


his owl 
dine wi 
anius pt 


at quantity of fiſh, as if the y had 


5 _—_ taken them in his preſence, 
? him canis being very much ſur- 
cople, 


led at the fight : What, ſays he 


Pythiu:, is there ſuch aquantity 
s hou! aſh, and ſuch a number of fiſh- 
them b, boats here every day! Every 
for his , anſwered Pythivs, This is 


E only place about Syracuſe, 


D. 3 


the houſe; he preſſes Pythius to 
ſell it him: Pyrhius ſeems very 


unwilling; is mig tih courted ; 


but contents at lait. Canius being 


a man of wealth and pleaſure, buys 
the houſe, giving Pythius whatever 
he aſked for it, together with the 
furniture, The contract is ſigned ; 
and the affair ended. 

poſſeſs 
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— 


= 


pole s it, and was very rich. The tranſlator has .% it 


taken the t:ue ſenſe of the firſt word, Canius, a 
of wealth) and pleaſure; which does not expreſs Ja 


cupidus *, 


Iuvitat Canius pot idie familiares ſuos : venit 3 
Scalmum nullum vidit. 

num fer ic quædam Piſcatorem eſſent, quod 1 
Nullz, quod ſciam, inqui ille : ſed\ 
Itaque beri mirabar quid accidſ o 
Sed quid faceret ® Nodum en ps 
4 


NUTUT Cs 
PS 
#ullss viderit.; 


piſcari nul i 2 ut. 


Stamachari Canius. 


Duerit ex promi F 


Aquilius, col ega & fami iaris meus, protulerat de i 


malo formulas : 


latum, aliud actum. 


in quibus ipſis, cum ex eo quarerti en 
guid eſſet drlus malus, reſpondebat, 


cum eſſet aliud jim Hr) 


im 


Though we ſhould ſuppreſs certain turns, a cen] 0 
number of ideas and expreſſions in this narrative, {i 
the foundation will be the ſame, and none of the ni 0 


ceſſary circumſtances will be omitted; 


| but then Wy 


will be diveſted of all its beauty-and delicacy, that p 
of every thing that adorns narration. Wn 0 
VII. ® I cannot fotbear relating in this place, ” 3 
ſtory which Pliny the naturaliſt has left us, where e. 
may ſee, in a ſingle word, the meaning and energy 1 
that plain and natural embelliſhment of which wea 


now ſpeaking. 


K Canius intreats his friends to 
come to ſee him the day ollowing 
at his new habitation he repairs 
thither himſelf very early in the 
morning but fees neither fiſher- 
men ror fiſhing-boa's, He aiks 
a neighbour whether the fiſhermen 
vere making holiday, ſeeing none 
of them thete, Not that I know 
of, replies the neighbour z tor there 
never is any fiſhing in this place, 
and I was yetterday ſurprizcd to ſee 
{» many fithing boats. Upon this, 
Canius began io fall into a great 


A ſlave, who had got out of the ul 
of captivity, having purchaſed a ſmall field, cultivaiy 
it with ſo much care, that it became the moſt ferilſ 
in the whole country; which drew on him the jc 


*. 
rage, But what could he «ll 
» + » +» For my collegue and fri 
Aquilius had not yet eſtablili 
the laws againſt deceit and tit 
chery : What is called deceit th 
ſays the ſame Aquilius, is wit 
we give a man room to expect 6 
thing and do another. 
| Caret ceteris lenociniis ei 
ſitio & nifi commendetui hac 
nuſtate, jaceat neceſſe eſt. WU 
L: 44 C0. 
uw Plin, I. 8. © 6. 
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Jas „ ſy of all his neighbours, who charged him with em- 
a nA g ving magic and charms, to make his own field fo 

ſ8 Y priungly fruitful, and theirs barten. Upon this, 
bas cited to appear before the people of Rome. 
vit 1 appeared accordingly on the day appointed for his 
proxy l. Every body knows that the aſſembly of the 
uod | Pole was held in the Forum, which was the public 
ſel! ee of juſtice. ” He brought his daughter with him, 
cid i ho, ſays the hiſtorian from whom this is borrowed, 
m en Ws a ſturdy country wench, very laborious, well fed 


de Id cloathed. He had brought all his ruſtic inſtru- 


ererd WMents, which were in a very good condition; ſome 
| ſm ry heavy mattocks, a ſtrong plough, and his oxen, 


nich were large and fat. Then, turning to the 


certi ages, Theſe, ſays he, are my charms, and the magic 
ve, i uſe in cultivating my land. I cannot, ſays be, ſet 
he u fore you my toil, my watchings and my labour by 


then y and night.. . .He was unanimouſly acquitted. 
that There is no perſon but muſt be ſenſibly touched up- 
Wn the bare reading of this, with the beauty cf that an- 
lace, rer; Theſe, O Remans, are my charms! But in what 
ere en does that beauty conlilt ? Is there any extraordi- 
erg ery thought in thoſe few words; any ſhining expreſ- 
weal on, bold metaphor, or ſublime figure? There is no- 
ne ſtuf ing of all this. It is only the natural and honeſt ſimpli- 
tiva{Wity of the anſwer drawn from nature itſelf, that pleaſes 
fen ind charms. If we ſubſtitute the wittieſt and moſt 
he N orid phraſes than can be conceived, in the room of 
| he Hhoſe few plain and homely words, we ſhould deprive 


of r Wbe peaſanc's anſwer of all its beauty. Thus, accord- 
Nr Ing to the fame * Pliny, Nero, who, from an ill taſte, 
ceit i referred what was brilliant to ſimplicity, ſpoiled one of 


is wh 


1 he fineſt ſtatues of Lyſippus, by ordering it to be gilt, 
X 0 © 


Pecauſe it was made of braſs. But it was afterwards 
iis en ound neceſſary to take off the gilding (it having ſpoil- 
ur hac 


t, Q 


8 ” Inſiumentum ruficum omne egęregie fata, graves ligonee, vo- 
In forum attulit, & ad duxit filiam meres ponderoſoe, bo ves ſaturos, - 
iam, atque (ut ait Piſo) bene 0 Plin. 34+ c. 8. 

Jod Weuraium ac veſtitam, ferramenta 


ed 


8 
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ed all the beauty of the arviſt ;) and by that means th J 
ſtatue recovered its former value. | 


0 U SSH Þ 
ARTICLE the SECOND. | 


Of the ſublime. 


© Th 
TAE ſublime, or marvellous,is that which conſtitute} þ h 
the grand real eloquence. M. de la Mothe de.] Fe 
fines it thus, in the diſcourſe perfixed to his odes. I t 
believe, ſays he, the ſublime is nothing but the true, au P 
the new, united in a grand idea, and expreſſed with el. $" 
gance and brevity. He afterwards aſſigns the reaſon < 
every branch of this definition. The firſt paſlage i; b 
well worth reading, and contains very judicious reflec. 2 
tions. Jam, however, in doubt whether the laſt pan 
of this difinition be entirely juſt ; expreſſed wth elegana 
and brevity. Are theſe two qualities then ſo eſſential to 
the ſublime, that it cannot ſubſiſt without them ? | 
thought elegance ſo far from being the proper charac-· 
teriſtic of the ſublime, that it was often the reverſe off 
it; and, I own, I diſcover nothing of it in the two ex- 
amples cited by M. de la Mothe: one of them is out of 
Moſes ; God ſaid, let there be light, and there was light; 
the other from Homer; Great God, give us but day, 
and then fight againſt us. As to brevity, it is ſome-|# 
times neceſlary to the ſublime, when it conſiſts in a 
ſhort and lively thought, as in the former examples; 
but in my opioion it does not conſtitute its eſſence “ 
There are a great many paſſages in Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, which are very extenſive and much amplified, 
and yet very ſublime, tho* no brevity appears in them. 
I uſe the freedom which M.de la Mothe gives his read. 
ers in the place in queſtion, and only point out my 


p Probably it is net that ſpecies of che ſublime which is deſined it 


this place. | | 
. doubts 
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Woubts; ſubmitting them to his better underſtanding. 
WT he excellent treatiſe of Longinus upon this ſubject, 
4 FPould alone be ſufficient to form the taſte of youth. 
Fo J propoſe little more in this place than to draw ſome 

 FefeQions from it, which may ſerve as ſo many rules 
' | Rand principles. 

HhHoileau aſſerts, that Longinus does not underſtand by 

tte ſublime, what the orators call the ſublime ſtile, but 


ad That extrarrdinary, that marvellous, which ſtrikes in dif- 


e de. Fourſe, and gives a work that force which raviſhes and 
es. Franſports. 'The ſublime ſtile, ſays he, always requires 


rand expreſſions ; but the ſublime may be formed in a 
} 1.4 Jingie thought, a ſingle figure, a ſingle turn of words, 
Mithout entering upon an examination of this remark, 


5 9 hich admits of ſeveral difficulties, I think it ſalicieve 
Acc $0 obſerve, that by the ſublime, I here underſtand, as 
t pan ell that which is more amplified and interwoven with 
_ he body of the oration, as that which is more conciſe, 
ial to $2d conſiſts in lively and moving ſtrokes; becauſe I 
mil nd equally in both kinds, a manner of thinking and 
arc. £xprefhion, great and noble, which is the eſſence of the 


oſs a ſublime. 

o er- I. The plain tile of which I treated at firſt, though 
out oll gt be perfect 1 in its kind, and often full of inimitable 
lighiii races, is proper for inſtruQting, proving, and even 
t day, 1 pleaſing; but it does not produce any of thoſe 
ſome- Freat 2 without which Cicero à looks upon elo- 

8 in! ee as triffling. As theſe plain and natural beauties 


"ples; pave nothing of the grand, and as we ſee the orator 


-nce?,Mlways ſerene and calm, the equality of ſtile uſed in 
es and hat kind of eloquence does not at all warm and raiſe 
ified, be ſou! ; whereas * the ſublime ſpecies produces a kind 
them. lf adinication mixed with aſtoniſhment and ſurprize, - 


read. Nhich is quite different from merely to pleaſe or per- 
ut mifuade. We may fay, with regard to perſuaſion, that, 
generally ſpeaking, it has no more power over us than 
eſined in 
| q Eloquentiam, quæ admiratio- C. in Epiſt. ad Biu'. 
doubußem non habet, nullam judicio. r Longin. c. 1 


5 what 
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hear it, It tranſports the auditor by that gran 
and majeſtic tone, by thoſe quick and lively emy 
tions, that force and vehemence which prevail ini: 
and leaves him, as it were, ſtruck down and dazzle 
with its thunder and lightning. 

II. This © Quintilian has obſerved on occaſion of; 
bright and ſublime paſſage in Cicero's defence of Co- 
nel us Balbus, where he introduced a magnificent er 
comium on Pompey the Great. He was not only in 
terrupted by acelamat ons, but by extraordinary clay 


ping of hands, which ſeemed no- way ſuitable to tk 
dignity of the place: but this would not have happenelFF 


ſays our rhetorician, if his ſole view had been to infom 
the judges; and had expreſſed himſelf merely in a plai 
and elegant ſtile. It was no doubt, the greatneſs, pomy 
and ſplendor of his eloquence, that forced from his au 
ditory all thoſecries and clapping of hands, which wer 


not free or voluntary, nor the conſequence of reflect 


tions, but the ſudden effect of a kind of tranſport, ant 


enthuſiaſm. which in a manner ſuperſeded their reaſon . 
and did not give them time to conſider what the 


did, or where they were. 
III. This is properly the difference between the e 


ſects of the mediate or embelliſh kind of eloquence 


of which we ſhall prefently treat, and the ſublime 


The latter moves, agitates, and raiſes the ſoul abo 


Chap. 28. Nec tam inſolit: laus eſſet proſec 


what we are willing to admit; but it is not ſo with 1 
ſublime; it gives the diſcourſe a noble kind of vigou 
an Invincible force which raviſhes the ſouls of all ww 


Mo 


t Nec fri:bus modo, ſed etiam 
fulgentibus armis præbhatus in cauſa 
eſt Ccero ornelii : qui non aſſecu- 
tus eſſet doc endo judiſem +t2rtum, 
& v'ilitur demum ac Lotine per- 
i icuecue dicendo, t populus Ro- 
manus am ration m ſuam ron ac 
clamatiane tantam, fed etiam plau- 
fu confiteretur. Sublimitas pr: fee- 
to, & magnificentia, & initur, & 
auctoritas, expreſſit illum fragozem, 


ta dicentem, fi uſitata & czteris 
milis fuiſiet oratio. Atque cg 
los credo qui aderant, nec fer. 
quid facerent, nec ſponte judidq 
que plauf ſſe, ſed velut mente co 
tus, & quo eſſent in loco 1gnar06 il 
erupiſſe in bunc voluntatis affe 
tum. Quintil. 1. 8. c. 3. $a 

u Cicero's oration for Corn, 5 
bus, n. 9. 16, ) 

x Longin, Chap. 5. 
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elf, and inſtantly makes ſuch an impreſſion on the 
2aders or hearers, as Is difhcult, if not impoſſible, to 
(iſt: the remembrance of it continues a long time in 
ur minds, and is not eaſily obli:erated; whereas the 
ommon or ordinary ſtile, though full of beau ies-and 
Slegances, touches only the furface of the foul, 2s it 
ere, and leaves it in its natural ſtate of tranquility, 

In a word, the one pleaſes and ſooths, the other ra- 
iſhes and ti anſports. Thus we do not admire little 
Fivulets, though their waters are clear, tranſparent, 
End even uſeful to us; but we are actually ſurpriſed, - 
ly iv When we view the Danube, the Nile, the Rhine, 
' Clay nd above all the Ocean. 

to h lv. The ſublime is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds: 
denell it is not always vehement and impetuous. Plato's ſtile 
nfom s lofty, - though it- lows without rapidity or noiſe. 
pla f Demoſthenes is grand, though clofe and conciſe; and 
pompf ſo is Cicero, though diffuſive and copius. We may 
11S al ompare Demoſthenes, on account of his vehemen=-- 
h wen ey, rapidity, and force, and the violence with which 
reflec; She ravages and carries away all before him, to a ſtorm, 
't, auß to thunder. As to Cicero, he devours and conſumes, 
eaſon Hike a great conflagration, whatever comes in his way, 
t thep With a fire that never goes out, but ſpreads itſelf vari- 
F 1 in his works, and receives freſh ſtrength, as he 
he e goes on. To conclude, ſays Longinus, the ſublime of 
1encty 1 emoſthenes is undoubtedly much more uſeful and ef- 
blime cacious in ſtron exaggerations, and violent paſſions, 
abo when we muſt aftoniſh. as it were, the auditors. Oi 
the other hand, copiouſneſs is preferable to it, when 
rer we would, if I may uſe the figure, diffuſe an ag:eca- 
cgi ble dew over the minds of the people. 

(ers V. The true ſublime, *ſays Longiaus, conſiſts ire 
Rf: grand, noble, and magnificent way of thinking; and 

nte ci 

gare he Conſequently ſuppoſes the mind of him who writes 

is affe or ſpeaks, has nothing low or groveling; but, on the 


in. 5 contrary, that it is full of great ideas, generous ſenti- 


=_— 

th ti 

igou 

IW. 
gran 
emo 
in it 

azzle 
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ments, and I know not what noble pride, that appears 
iu all his actions. This elevation of mind and ſtile 
ought to be the image and effect of greatneſs of ſoul, 
Darius offered Alexander halt Aſia with his daughter 
in marriage. Her my part, ſays Parmenio, if [, were 
Alexander, I would accejt theſe offers : And I, replies 
Alexander, if I were Parmenio. Could any man but 
Alexander bave made ſuch an anſwer ? 14 
I ſhall here give ſome examples of ſublime thoughts, 4 
which will much better explain the beauty and cha- 


racteriſtics of them than any precepts. = Þ 
b Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius æra « » | 65 
Orabunt cau'as melius, &c. | 0 


Hz tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos, 


That is, | 
« Let others better mould the running maſs 
„ Of metals, und inform the breathing braſs, 
And fotten into fleſh a marble face: Tt 
Plead better at the bar, &c. Yor 
« But Rome, tis thine alone with awful ſway 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey; « 


Tu re-ere imperio populos, Romane, memento, | : 
* * ; 


a ©B 


10 1 
« Diſpofing peace and war thy own majeſtic way. IX. 
« To tam: the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free: « ] 
« Theſe are imperial arts and worthy thee !” * | 
DRyDEN BF * 

Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta 4 
Præter atrocem animum Catonis. « . 

„ | ſee the World obey; # 


« All yield and own great Cæſar's ſway, l 
-* Beſide the ftuboorn Cato's haughty ſoul. % 
CREECH, Bfub] 

M. Peliſſon ſpeaks thus in his elogium on the 
King. Here he aboliſhed dueling . . . . . Here he new Je « 
bow to pardon our faults, to bear with our weakneſſes C 


d a. lib, 6. v. $472 & c. © Horat, Od. , lib. 2. 


and 
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2ars ; d to- deſcend from the highefl point of his glory to the 
tile oft of our intereſts. He is every thing to his people, 


ul. general, legiſlator, judge, maſter, benefactor, father; 
iter rt is to ſay, truly a King. 


vere very thing was God, God himſelf excepted ; and 
lies i world, which God had made to ſhew his power, 
but med now a temple of idols. 

There was about five hundred years to the coming of 
hts, he Mefſias. God inveſted the majeſiy of his Son with 
ha- | he power of ſilencing the prophets during all that time, 

i order to keep bis people in expettation of him who was 
i be the accompliſhment of all their oracles, | 


Que peuvent contre lui (contre Dieu) tous les Rois 
de la terte? : 
n vain ils s'uniroient pour lui faire la guerre. 
our diſſiper leur ligue il n'a qua fe montrer. 
parle, & dans ſa poudre ils les fait tous rentrer. 
u ſeul ſon de fa voix la mer fuit, le ciel tremble. 
voit comme un neant tout l'univers enſemble, 
It les foibles mortels, vains jouets du trepas, 
Jont tous devant ſes yeux comme s'ils n'ttoient pas. 


6 Thus Engliſhed, 
y 


What can all earthly. monarchs againſt God:? 
4 Vainly they join to war againſt his might. 
If he but ſhew himſelf, he breaks their leagues, 
* He ſpeaks, and inſtantly they fall to duft, 
DEN. * The univerſe is nothing in his ſight. 
The ocean flies, earth tremblcs at his voice, 
And inſect men, pale death's fantaſtic ſport, 
Are all before him, as though they were not. 


This other paſſage in the ſame poet is no leſs 
Ech. ſublime, though in one verſe. 


the! 
tucw Be crains Dieu, cher Abner, & n'ai point d'autre 


nej/es crainte. 


1 « Bouſſet hiſt, univ, © Rac, Eſth, ] 
"11 Engliſhed, 
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Engliſhed, = 


* Abner, I fear my God, and him alone.” | A 
ö 5 In all theſe places, the ſublime reſults from the no. ſo! 


bleneſs and greatneſs of the thou+hts ; but it muſt b e. 

owned, that what is ſaid of God, obſcures all the b. 

reſt: and indeed, it is fit that every thing ſhould diu 

"" appear, and be as nothing, before him. 3% 

VI. The majeſty of the thoughts is generally fol. 

lowed by that of the words, which, in their turn, 
contribute very much to the ſublimity of the thoughts, 
But we muſt be very careful not to take tor ſublime} # 

a ſeeming greatneſs, generally founded on lofty e 
preſhons thrown together at a venture; and which, 
when cloſely examined, are no moie than an emp) 
aſſemblage of ſweiling words *, rather to be contemnÞ} 
ed than admired. Indeed, inflation is as vicious inf 
diſcourſe as in the natural body. It has only a fall 
and deceitful] outſide; but within it is hollow andy 
empty - .-+ + ++ + « This fault is not eaſily avoided ;Þ* 
for ſince we naturally ſeek after the grand in every: 
thing, and are particularly afraid of being charg- Fa 
with drineſs, or want of force in wiiting, it happens 
] know not how, that moſt people fall into this vice, 
founded upon this common maxim, 


Dans un noble projet on tombe noblement.” 
«Tis great to fall in great attempts.” 


It is a difficult taſk to ſtop where we ought, . 
Cicero does, who, according to | Quintilian, neveÞ* ] 
ſoars to high; or as Virgil, who is ſober even in 
his enthuſiaſm. . . . . Thoſe Latin declaimers, who 
ſentiments are taken notice of by Seneca the father 
on occaſion of Alexander's deliberating whether I: 
ſhould carry his conqueſts beyond the ocean, are cx 


f Long. 5. i Non ſupra modum elatus Tui 7 


g Ch. 2. lius. Quintil. 10. 
b Le P. Bohours, 


travagaup 
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avagant. Some of theſe ſay *, that Alexander 
ould content himſelf with conquering where the 
Planet of the day is content to ſhine; * that it is time 
For Alexander to ceaſe his conqueſts, where the world 


* Feaſes to be, and the ſun to give its light, * Others, 
* pat fortune aſſigned the ſame limits to his victories, 
| dic Is nature aſſigned to the world, that Alexander n is 


Þreat in compariſon of the world, and the woild little 
60% In compariſon of Alexander; „ that their is no- 
"= hing beyond Alexander, no more than beyond the 


tum Pcean 

. What a certain hiſtorian ſays of Pompey is ſcarce 
ss extravagant than the paſſages above cited. Suh, 

ls ays he, was the end of Pompey, after three con/ulſhips, 

_ 0 nd as many triumphs, or rather, after ſubduing the 

We. Jord; fortune being ſo inconſiſtent with herſelf, with 

us in £eg0rd to this great man, that the earth, which beſore 

(ah $i not | ſuffice for his victories, was noto wanting to him 

_ er gave. 

den The following paſſage in Malherbe is ſtill more ex- 

ever travagant ; he ſpeaks of St. Peter's repentance, 

arge C'eſt alors que ſes cris en tennere s'éëclattent. 


pens, 1 ſoupirs ſe font vents qui les chenes combattent: 
'vIceÞ Et ſes pleurs qui tantot deſcendoient mollement, 
Reſſemblent un torrent qui des hautes montagnes 
Ravageant & noiant les voiſines campagnes, 
Veut que tout Vunivers ne ſoit qu'un element, 


F Thus Engliſhed, 
ht, , Then Peter's moan is like the thunder's voice. 


nevaſ** His ſi hs are winds, and rend the ſturdieſt oaks : 
ven in | 


* Satis fit hactenus veciſſe A- 


x2ndro, qua mundo lucere ſatis 
it, 


whole 


father 

her b | Tempus eſt Alexandrum cum 
be & cum (ole def nere 

re cre ® Enndem fortuna victoriz tuæ, 
Qu*m natura, finem facit. 
Aexander orbi magnus eft + 
A'exandro orbis anguſtus eſt, 
Nen magis quicquam ultra 


tus Tul 


vagalt | 


Alexandrum novimus, quam ultra 
oceanum, Suaſor. 1. 

p Hie poſt tre, conſulatus, & 
totidem triumphos, domitumque 
terrarum orbem, vitæ fuit exitus 
in tantum in illo viro a ſe diſcor- 
dane fortuna, ut, cui modo ad vice 
toriam terra deiuerat, deeſſet ad 
ſepulturam, Vell Patere, lib. 2. 


« Hig 


1 Of the ſublime. 
His tears, which ſilently ſtole down his cheek, 
„% Now are like torrents, which from higheſt moun.| 


© tains | 9 

“ Ruſhing, drown all the country in their courſe, | “ 
& As once again to deluge all the globe. | * 
= 7 

This excellent poet viſibly departs from himſelf" g 


— 


in this place, and ſhews us how eaſy it is for bom- | 
baſt to uſur,, the place of the grand and ſublime, | % 
This piece was, no doubt, writ in Malherbe's youth, * 
and feems unworthy of a place amongſt his other 
poems. 

VII. Figures are not the leaſt part of the ſublime, “ 
and they give the greateſt vivacity to a diſcourſe, De. 
moſthenes, endeavouring to juſtify his conduct after 7 
the loſs of the battle of Cheronea, and to revive the! 
courage of the Athenians, who were caſt down and e 
frighted at that defeat, tells them, No gentlemen, ju 
have not erred. And this I ſwear, by the ſhades of thaſe ih 
| lluftrious men who feil for the ſame glorieus cauſe in iu *.5 
plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Platea, 


He might have barely ſaid, that the example of thoſe x 
great men juſtified their conduR ; - but by changing Nes 
the natural air of the proofs, into that grand and pa- ” 


thetic manner of affirming by ſuch new and extraor- ſ 
dinary oaths, he raiſes thoſe ancient citizens above the. 
condition of mere mortals; he infpires his auditors 4 
with the ſpirit and ſentiments of thoſe renowned de- 
ceaſed perſons; and equals, in ſome meaſure, the bat- I. 
tle they loſt againſt Philip, with the victories former- . a 
ly gained at Marathon and Salamis. Ius ha 
Cicero imputes the death of Clodius to the juſt angerfhich 
of the Gods, who at length revenged their temples] * 
and altars, which the crimes of that impious wretchſſ. .,; 
had profaned. He does it after a very ſublime man- eich. 
ner, by appealing to the altars and the Gods, and wa 
ur 
4 Longin, ch, 14. * Cicero's Oration for Miio, 35. wy 
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ging; 
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ars! the band of our union, 
ancient as Rome itſelf, upon 
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aking uſsof the loftieſt figures in * rhetoric. * Albani 


Vnuli atque luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque obteſtor : 
$-/que, Albanorum obrute arg, ſacrorum populi Romani 


ie © aequales, quas ille preceps amentia, cæſis pro- 


Jr otiſque ſantifſimis lucis, ſubſtruftionum inſanis mo- 
* oppreſſerat : veſtr tum ara, veſtr © religiones 


guerunt, veſtra vis valuit, quam ille omni ſcelere pol- 
erat. Tuque, ex tus edito monte, Latialis ſancle 


Fupiter, cujus ille lacus, nemora, fineſque, ſee omni 
pefario flupro & ſcelere maculdrat, aliquands ad eum pu- 
hiendum oculos aperuiſti. Vobis illæ, vobis, ve/'ro in con- 


dect, ſcræ ſed juſtæ tamen & debitæ pœnæ ſolute ſunt. 
M. Flechier deſcribes a death very different from 


that of Clodius in a ſublime manner, by employ- 


ng alſo the moſt lively figures. O terrible God, but 


% in your councils over the children of men, you 


Fi/poſe both of the victors and victories ! To accompliſh 
ur will and make us fear your judgments, your power 
verthrows thoſe whom your power had raiſed. Yeu ſacri- 
ce great victims to your ſovereign greatneſs; and you 


ile, toben you think fit, thoſe illu/lrious heads which 


u have ſo often crowned. This paſſage is certainly 
reat, and would perhaps be more fo, if it had fewer 
ntitheſes. | ; 

Do not expect, gentlemen, to fee me often a tragical 
fene in this place, which ſhall re; reſent this great man 


Hetched out and extended on his own trophies ; that T 


Cicero's Oration for Milo, diſplayed their power and ven- 
geance, And thou divine Jupiter. 
Latial's, whoſe lakes and woods 
he had fo often defiled with ſo 
many crimes and impurities, thou 
haſt, at laſt, ſrom the ſummit of 
thy holy kill, looked down upon 
this wicked wretch, in order te 


J call to witneſs and implore 
u, holy bills of Alba, which Clo- 
bus has profaned! veuerable woods, 
hich he has cut down! ſacred 


We ruins of which that abandoned 
Wretch had raiſed thoſe enormous 
Pes of building. . . your religion 
Wo!2ted, your worſhip aboliſhed, 

ur myfteries polluted, your Gods 
Fated outrageoutly,bave at I-2gth 


puniſh him, It is to thee, and be- 
fore thine eyes; it is to thee that 
a flow, but juſt vengeance, has 
ſacrificed this victim, whoſe blood 
was thy due, 

t M. Turenne's funeral oration . 


ſhall. 
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Hall uncover the pale and Bloody corpſe, near which . 
thunder that flruck him /lill ſmokes ; that 1 fhall ma, 
his blood cry out like Abel's ; and that I am ſetting befin 
your eyes the fad images of your weeping religion ani 
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ARTICLE the THIRD. E 
F the mediate kind. F 


BETWEEN the two ſpecies of eloquence, of whii © 
we have hitherto treated, viz. the ſimple ani 
the ſublime, there is a third, which holds, as it were, 
the mean, and may be called the embelliſhed and flo, 
kind; becauſe in this eloquence diſplays her greate} 
ſplendor and beauty. It therefore remains for us,! 
make ſome reflections on this kind of ſtile, whit 
may aſſiſt youth in diſcerning between true and oli 
ornaments, and thoſe that have nothing but fall 
glitter and empty ſhew. I ſhall give no examples q 
this kind, becauſe thoſe I cited before when ] treat: 
of compoſition, and many of. thoſe I ſhall cite here 
after, are of the florid kind, and may ſerve for ti 
preſent ſubject. 6 

I. Ornaments in eloquence are certain turns a, 
modes of ſpeech which contribute to make an on - 
tion more agreeable, more engaging, and even mo, ; 
pei ſuaſive. The orator does not ſpeak only to 


4 enti 


underſtood, for then it would be ſufficient to rela Ne 
things in the moſt ſimple manner, provided it ie, 
clear and intelligible. His principle view is to coffiy ,* 
vince and move, in which he cannot ſucceed, if! 


does not find out the art of pleaſing. He endeavou as 
to reach the undeiſtanding and the heart; but he cf. 
not do this, otherwiſe than by paſſing through nate 


ati 
[ adj 
amb 
mota 
I2, 


imagination, which conſequently muſt be addrel 
in its own language, viz. that of ngures and imag 
becauſe nothing can ſtrike or move it by ſenſible d 


jed 


Pns and juſt thoughts. 
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As, This made Quintilian ſay, that pleaſure is a 
lp to perſuaſion, and that the auditors «re always 
ſpoſed to believe what they find agreeable, It is 
ot enough then, that the diſcourſe be clear and in- 
ellizible, or abounding with a great number of rea- 
Eloquence adds to that per- 
icuity and juſtneſs, a certain beauty and luſtre, which 
e call o:nament, whereby the orator ſatisfies both 
e underſtanding and the imagination. He gives to 
he former truth, juſtneſs of thoughts, and proofs ; 


**F hich are, as it were, its natural nouriſhment ; and 


image 
ble d 
je 


8 © Multum ad fidem adjuvat au- 
We vtis voluptas.Quintil, I. 5. c. 14. 
Moecio quomodo etiam credit ta- 


reſents to the latter, beauty, delicacy. the grace of ex- 


$r:fions and turns, which belong more peculiarly to it, 


IT. Some people are averſe io all ornaments of diſ- 


Bourſe, and think no eloquence natural, but chat in 


hich the ſimple ſtile reſembles the languaye of con- 


Fcrſation ; theſe look upon every thing as ſuperfluous 
That is not abſolutely neceſſary; and think it a diſho- 


jour to truth to give her a foreign dieſs, which they 
ancy ſhe does not want, and can ſerve no other end 


han to disfigure her. If we were to ſpeak before phi- 
ſophers only, or people from all paſſion and preju— 
ice, this notion might perhaps appear reaſonable. But 
is far othewie; and if the orator wanted art to win 
is auditors by the pleaſure he gives them, and to lead 


em with a kind of gentle violence, juſtice and truth 


Poul d often be borne down by the induſtrious arts of 


ickedneſs. * Rutilius, a man of the greateſt 


x Cum eſſet ille vir (Rutilius) 
exemplum, ut ſcitis, innocentiæ 
.. . eNOluit ne ornatius quidem aut 
ius quz audienti jucunda ſunt, & liberius cauſam dici ſuam, quam 
luptate ad fidem ducitur, Lib. 4. fimplex ratio veritatis ferebat , , , 

2, Quod ſi tibi, Craſſe, pro P. Rvti:io, 
„ Qilam nullam eſſe natura non philoſophorum more, ſed tuo, 
m elequentiam putant, niſi quæ licuiſſet dicere; quamvis ſcelerati 
t quotidieno ſermoni ſimillima, illi tuiſſent, ſicuti fuerunt peſtiferi 
* » contenti promere animi vo- cives ſuppliciiſque digni, tamen om- 
ptatem, nihilique accerſiti & ela- nem eorum importunitatem ex in- 
ati requirentes: quicquid huc timis mentibus evelliſſet vis oratio- 
t adjecium, id eſſe affe ctationis, nis tuæ. Nunc talis vir amiſſus ef, 
ambitioſæ in loquendo jactantiæ, dum cauſa ita dicitur, ut fi in illa 
motamque a yciitate, Quintil. commentitia Platonis civitate res 
12. c. 10. ageretur, 1 de Orat, n. 229, 230, 
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Juſtice and virtue at Rome, found to be true in th. 


judgment given againſt him; becauſe he would em. 
ploy no other arms for his defence but naked truth," 


as if he had been an inhabitent of Plato's imaginar 


common wealth. It would not have been ſo, ſays An. 
tony to Craſſus, in one of Cicero's dialogues, hal! 


yoo defended him ; not after the manner of the phi. 
oſophers, but your own; and had the judges been 
ever ſo corrupt, your victorious eloquence wouli 
have ſurmounted their wickedneſs, and preſerved ſo 
worthy a citizen from their injuſtice. 

III. It is this talent of embelliſhing a diſcourſe, tha 
diſtinguiſhes between a well-ſpoken and an eloquent 


man. The former is contented with ſaying what it 


is neceſſary to ſay upon any ſubject; but to be truly 
eloquent, we muſt expreſs it with all the proper grace 


and ornaments it will admit. The well ſpoken man, 
that is, he who expreſſes himſelf in a clear and folidh 


manner only, leaves his auditors cold and ſedate ; and 
does not raiſe thoſe ſentiments of admiration and fur- 
prize, which, “in Cicero's opinion, can only be ef. 
fected by a diſcourſe adorned and enriched with what 
ever is moſt ſhining in eloquence, as well in regard to 
thoughts as expreſſions. 

IV. There is one kind of eloquence which is wholly 
adapted to oſtentation, having no other end than to 


pleaſe the auditors; ſuch as academical orations, com 


pliments to potentates, ſome ſort of panegyrics, and the 
like, where liberty is given to diſplay all the ſpendo 


M. Antonius ait (1, 1. de Orat. Orat. n. 53. 


n. 94.) a ſe diſertos v. ſos eſſe mul- a Illud genus often'ation1 com- 
tos, eloquentum autem neminem. ſitum ſolam petit audientium volup 

Diſertis ſatis putat,dicere quæ opor- tatem? ideoque omnes dicendi a ], 
teat; ornate autem dicere, propri- aperit, ornatumque orationis exe 
um eſſe eloquentiſſimi. Quintil, nit, Quare quiequid erit ſententvR 
Proœm. I. 8. populare, ver bis nitidum, figuris ju 


2 In quo igitur homines exhorre= cundum, tranſ)ati«-nibus magnifi 


ſcunt ? Quem ſtupefacti dicentem cum, compoſitione elaburatum, ih 
audiunt? , , , , qui diſtindte, qui lut inſtitor quidam eloquentiæ, It 4 | 
explicate, qui abundanter, qui zliu- tuendum & pene per ractandua 


minate & rebus & virbis dicunt ; dabit, Quintil, I. 8. c. 3. 
id eſt, quod dico ornate, 1, 3. de | 
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Id pageantry of art; ingenious thoughts, ſtrong ex- 
Preſſions, agreeable turns and figures, bold metaphors; 
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a word, the orator ” may not omly exhibit whatever 


& moſt magnificent and ſhining in art, but even make 
parade and ſhew of it, in order to ſatisfy the auditor's 


$:xpectation ; who comes with no other view but to 
ear a fine diſcourſe, and whoſe good opinion we can 
ain by no other means than by the force of elegance 
nd beauty. 
V. © It is however neceſſary, even in this kind, that 


he ornaments be diſtributed with a kind of prudence 


nd moderation, and a particular care taken to diver- 
fy them abundantly. Cicero inſiſts very much on this, 
5 one of the moſt conſiderable rules in eloquence. We 
duſt, ſays he, make choice of an agreeable ſpecies of 
writing, which may pleaſe the audience; but ſo as not 
o create or give them any diſguſt : for this effect is ge- 
erally produced by thoſe things which ſtiike us at 
$:(t with a lively ſenſe of picaſure, without our being 
ery well able to give any reaſon for it. He gives us 
nany examples of this, from painting, mufic, odours, 
iquors, meats; and after laying down this maxim that 
reat pleaſures are apt to be ſucceeded by diſtaſte and 
dathing, and that the ſweeteſt things become ſooneſt 
Eſtcleſs and inſipid; he concludes from thence, that a 


d In hoc genere, permittitur ad- 
Pibere plus cultüs, omnemque ar- 
m, quæ latere plerumque in judi- 
is debit, non confiteri modo, ſed 
ſtentare etiam hominibus in hoc 
vocatis, Quintil. I. 12, c. 17. 
Ut ccniperſa fit quaſi verborum 


bet eſſe fuſum æquabilitur per 
mnem orationem, Genus dicen- 
eſſeligendum, quod max ime te- 
*at eos qui audiant, & quod non 
Plum delectet, ſed etiam ne ſati- 
ate delectet. Difficile nim dic- 
eſt, quænam cauſa fit cus ea quæ 
Pexime ſenſus noſtros impellunt 
Pluptate, & ſpecie pi ma acer me 


and Immoveant, ab iis celerrime taſti- 


—- 
A 


. 
in 
3 


dio quodam & ſatietate abaliene - 
mur , , . . Omnibus in rebus volup- 


tatibus maximis faſticium finiti- 


mum eſt : quo hoc minus in oratio» 
ne miremur, in qua vel ex poetis, 
vel ex oratoribus, poſſamus judica- 
re, concinnam, diſtinctam orna- 
tam, feſtivam, fine intermiſſione, 
fine repre henſione, fine varietate, 
quamvis claris fit coloribus pita vel 
poeſis vel oratio, non poſſe in de- 
jectatione eſſe diuturna. Habeat 
itaque illa in d icendo ↄdmiratio & 
ſumma laus umbram aliquam & 
receſſum; quo magis id, quod erit 
illuminatum, extare atque eminere 
videatur, 3. de Orat, n. 26. 97. 
98. 100. 101. 
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work, whether in proſe or verſe, will not pleaſe long," 
it it be too uniform, and always in the ſame ſtrain 
whatever graces or elegance it may boaſt in other re. 
ſpects. An oration which is every-where ſet off an 
decked out without the leaſt mixture or variety; when 
every thing ſtrikes and glitters, or rather dazzles, 28 
were. than creates true admiration; will grow tedious 
and tire us with too many beauties, and diſpleaſe x s 
length by pleaſing too much. There muſt be ſhadom! he 
in eloquence, as well as in painting, to ſoften attention} For 
relieve the mind, and add boldneſs to the figure N 
for which reaſon all muſt not be light. 4 
VI. If this be true, even in that kind of oration} Se: 
which are only intended for parade and ceremony, hoy 
much more exactly muſt the precept be obſerved, it 
thoſe that treat of ſerious and important affairs, ſuci} pf: 
as the eloquence of the pulpit and the bar? When af Its 
affair relates to the eſtates, repoſe, and honour of fu til 
milies, and, what is yet much more conſiderable, why \ 
eternal (vitiea : is the orator allowed to be ſolicitou Rui 
about his reputation, or to endeavour to diſplay hi tic 
wit? © Not that we pretend to exclude the graces an ſef 
beauties of ſtile from thele orations; but the ornz 
ments whichareallowed to be employed in them, mufs 
be very ſerious, modeſt and fevere : and ariſe at it 
from the matter itſelf, than from the genius of the obe 
tor I ſhall have occaſion to treat this ſubject in a mo 
extenſive manner hereafter; nor can it be too ofte q pp 
repeated: that the ornaments of ſuch diſcourſes mu 


Þ iv 


Sim 
be manly, noble, and chaſte. The kind of eloquenq 72 
proper for theſe muſt he void of all paint and affect lter 
tion; muſt ſhine however, but with health, if we mi 


in 
. . R * ., am f 
uſe the expreſſion, and owe its beauty only to its vigouſ 


Wt tis 


d Neque hoc eo pertinet, ut in f Sed hic ornatu (rep*tam eu Or: 
his oulius fit ornatus, ſed uti preſ- virilis, fortis, & ſanctus fit : 18: 
ſior & ſeverior.Quintil. J. 8. c. 3. effeminatam levitatem, nec nus. 


e Omnia potius a cauſa, qu m eminentem colorem amet, & 
ab oratore, profecta credantur. guine & viiibus niteat, Quit 


Quintil. I, 4+ Co Zo 1 8. C. 3. 8 
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1 W for it muſt be with ora'ions of this kind, as with 


ne, e human body, which derives its real graces from 
in, s 200d conſtitution; whereas paint and artifice only 
re. poi tae face by the very pains taken to beautity it. 

an, VIA maxim of great importance, which is ve- 


nere 


ous, 
ſe 1 
Jow! 
tion 
res | 


id both in the works of nature and thoſe of art, is, 
25 fl nat thoſe things which are moſt uſeful in themſelves 

ave generally moſt dighity an] gracefulneſs. 

s caſt our eye a little on the ſymmetry and order of 
The different parts of a building, ora ſhip; thoſe which 
Form the ſtructure of man's body, and that harmony 
ws univerſe, which we are never weary of admir— 


i Let 


g; we ſhall perceive, that each of thoſe parts, the 


tions 
hoy 
d, 11 
ſuch 
en al 
of ft 
e, u 
citou 
ay Ii 
es an 


Orbe ; 

mul = g Corpora ſana, & integri ſan- 
? , Fivinis, & exercitatione firmata, 
rather iiſdem his ſpeciem accipiunt, ex 
Je Or ibus vires : namque & colorata, 
a mo adſtricta & lacertis expreſſa 

Int, Sed eadem fi quis vulſa at- 
5 oftef e fuca'a muliebriter comat, ſœ- 
es mufh ma ſint ipo forme labore, 

quend Wvinti), Proœm. J. 8. 

Ut in pleriſque rebus incredi- 
ect liter hoc natura eſt ipſa fabricata, 
We mi 
vigou 


Its beauty; 
Itility. 


| 

in oratione, ut ea, quæ maxi- 
Dam in ſe utilitatem continerent, 
dem haberent plurimum vel dig- 
tatls, vel ſæpe etiam venuſtatis. 


tam en Orat, n. 178, 

1s fit; ! Singula hanc habent in ſpecie 
„ nec 01 nuſta. em, ut non ſolum ſalutis, 
net. d eriam voluptatis cauſa inventa 


e videantur , , , Habent non plus 


pe weft or neceſſity of which alone might ſeem to have 

iven the idea of it, contribute alſo very much to the 
Peauty of the whole. The ſame thing may be ſaid 
pf an oration. That which conſtitutes ſtrength forms 
* and real beauty is never ſeparate from 


VIII. This maxim may be very uſeful in diſtin- 
uiſhing real and natural graces from ſuch as are fic- 
titious and foreign; it is only examining if they are 
Sſeful or neceſſary to the ſubject to be treated, | There 


utilitatis, quam dignitatis , . , Ca- 
pitolii faſtig um ilJud,& ceterarum 
edium, non venuſtas, ſed neceſſi - 
tas ipſa faricata eſt. n. 180. 

Hoc in omnibus item partibus 
ora tionis event, ututilitatem, ac 
p:cpe neceflitatem, ſuavitas quæ- 
dam ac lepos ceaſequatur, n. 181. 

K Nunquam vera ſpecies ab u'i- 
litate dividitur, Quintil. lib, 8. 
e. 3. 

Vitioſum eſt & corruptum di- 
cendi genus, quod aut verborum li- 
centia rcſaltat, aut puerilibus ſen- 
tentiol is laſcivit, aut immodiĩco tu - 
more turgeſcit, aut inanibus locis 
bacchatur, au c ſuris ſi leviter ex- 


cutiantur fluſeulis nitet, aut præei- 


pitia pro ſublimibus habet. Quintil. 
I, 12. c. 10. 


is 


O the mediate kind. 


is a flaſhy ſtile, which impoſes upon us by an empty . : 


72 
gingle of words, or is always in ſearch of little child. 
iſh cold thoughts; is mounted upon ſtilts, or loſes it. 
ſelf in common places void of ſenſe; or ſhines wih 
ſome ſmall flowers, which fall as we begin to ſhak:{*K 
them; or ſkips, as it were, to the clouds, in order u 
catch the ſublime. But all this is far from true elo. 
quence, it being nothing but tawdry and ridiculouſ 
parade; and to make youth ſenſible of this, they mut = 
attend very carefully to that exact ſeverity of good, | 
writers, ancient or modern, who never depart fronf ' 
their ſubject, and are never in extremes. For theft 
falſe graces and falſe beautics vaniſh, when ſolid one Pu 
are oppoſed to them. wa! 
IX. I would willingly compare the graces of a flo. n 
rid ſtile, with reſpect to the beauties of one more nei pt 
vous and juſt, to what Pliny has obſerved of flowenM 
when he compares them to trees. Nature, ſays he, 
ſeems as if ſhe intended to divert, and, as- it were, 
ſport in that variety of flowers, with which ſhe adorn 
+ the fields and gardens; an inconceivable variety, 2nd 
above all deſciption, becauſe nature is much more ca 
pable to paint, than man is to ſpeak. But as ſhe pro- 
duces flowers for pleaſure only, ſo ſhe often afford 
them only a day's duration; whereas ſhe gives a gren 
number of years, and ſometimes whole ages, to tice 
which are intended for man's nouriſhment, and the ne 
ceſſities of life; in order, no doubt, to intimate to us 
that whatever is moſt ſplendid ſoon paſſes away, an 
preſently loſes its vivacity and luſtre. It is eaſy ro 2p 
ply this thought to the beauties of flile, whereot wk 


m Evaneſcunt hc atque emori- 
unter comparatione mel'orum; ut 
lana tina fuce ci ra purpuram pla- 
cet . .. Si vero judicium his cor- 
ruptis acrius adh beas, jam illud 
quod fe'ellera;:, exuat mentitum 
colorem, & quadam vix enatrabili 
feditate palleſcat. Ibid. 

n Inenarrabilis florum varietas : 
quando nulli poteſt facilius eſſe lo- 
gui, quam rerum nature piagere, 


laſcivienti præſertim, & in mag 

gaudio fertilitati tam varie luden | 
Qippe reliqua uſus a imentiq 
gratia genuit, id: oque fecula anne! 
que tribuit iis, Flores vero 00 
reſque in diem g gnit : magna {(! 
palam eſt) »dm-nitione hominun 
que ſpetatiMme floreant, ceſe 
rime marceſcere, Pliu, hiſt, af 
L 81. „ 3 


1 


—_ 
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. e now ſpeaking, which we know the orators gene- 
1. l call * flowers. 
i 
eee 
o 
ARTICLE the FO U RT H. 
ou 
nul Feneral reflechions on the three kinds of Eloquence. 
0% 
ron T would be of no advantage to examine which of 
hele theſe three kinds is fitteſt for an orator, ſince he 
onei Puſt poſſeſs them all; ? and that his ability conſiſts in 
baking a proper uſe of them, according to the diffe- 
flo. ent ſubjects he undertakes to treat; ſo as to be able 
ner · h temper the one with the other, ſometimes ſoften- 
wen og ſtrength with beauty, and ſometimes exalting 
s he eauty with ſtrength. 4 Beſides, theſe three kinds 
weten ve ſomething common in their diverſity of ſtyle, 
durnif@bich unites them; that is, a ſolid and natural taſte of 
„ and rauty, abhorrent of paint and affectation. 
re ci But I cannot help obſerving, that this florid and 
e pro- Pining eloquence, which ſparkles, as it were, through» 


ford hut with wit, is immoderately Javiſh of its graces and 
 greaFWauties, upon which we generally ſet fo great a 
» ti caſÞſMWlue, and often prefer to all others, and which ſeems 


4 


the ne be fo agreeable to the taſte of our age, though 
to u noſt unknown to the judicious writers of antiquity, 
y, an nevertheleſs, of no great uſe, and is confined with- 


to apf very narrow bounds. This kind of eloquence is, 
-of wiſtainly, no way ſuitable to the pulpit or the bar: 


*; 
in mac Ut conſperſa fit verborum ſen- 


je luden riarumque floribus, id non de- 
imentiqi eie fuſum æquabiliter per om- 
ala anno orationem, 3. de Orat. n. 96. 
vero o Magni judicii, ſummæ etiam 


ultatisefle debebit modetator ille 


magna {! 

hominunWMVe5 temperator.hujus tri partitæ 
ant, celeny'<t4tis. Nam & judicabit quid 
hiſt, ue opus ſit, & poterit, quo- 


«ve modo poſtulabit cauſa, di- 


q Si habitum etiam orationis & 
quaſi colorem aliquem requiritis, 
eſt plena quædam, & tamen teres, 
& tenuis, & non ſine nervis ac vi- 
ribus, & ea, quæ particeps utriuſ- 
que generis, quadam mediocritate 
l:udatur, His tribus ſiguris infiders 
quidam venuſtatis non fuco illitus, 


ed ſanguine diffuſus debet color, 


3. de Orat, n. 119, 


I nNen ner 
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neither is it proper for pious or moral ſubjects, a 
books of controverſy, learned diſſertations, controver. 
ſies, apologies, nor for almoſt an infinite number d 
other works of literature. Hiſtory, which ſhould he 
written in a plain and natural ſtyle, would no wy 
agree with one ſo affected, and it would be ill mot 
intolerable in the epiſtolary way, of which the chic 
characteriſtic is ſimplicity. To what uſe then ſhall we 
reduce this ſo much boaſted kind of eloquence ? | 
ſhall leave the reader to examine the places and oc- 
caſions where it may be reaſonably admitted; and to 
conſider whether it ought to ingroſs our application 
and eſteem. 
Not that all thoſe writings I have mentioned ar 
void of ornament, of which Tully is a ſtrong proof; 
and he alone is ſufficient to form us for every ſpeciaſf 
of eloquence. His epiſtles may give us a juſt idea oft 
epiftolary ſtyle: Some of theſe are merely complimen 
tary ; others of recommendation, acknowledgment 
and praiſe. Some are gay and facetious, in which lei 
wantons with a great deal of wit; others again grau 
and ſerious, when he diſcuſſes ſome important queition 
In ſome he treats of public affairs; and theſe, in ny 
opinion, are not the leaſt beautiful.“ Thoſe, for cx 
ample, in which he gives an account of his conduct it 


the government of his province, firſt tothe ſenate ae 

people of Rome, and afterwards to Cato in particula, dif 

are a perfect model of the clearneſs, order, and con bog 
e 


ciſeneſs which ſhould be predominant in memoirs ani 
relations; and we muft particularly remark the dex 
trous and inſinuating method he employs in tho 
Epiſtles to conciliate the good opinion of Cato; and 
to make him favourable to him in the demand he wa 
to make of the honour of a triumph. 

* His celebrated epiſtle to Lucceius, where he re 
queſts him to write the hiſtory of his con(ulſhip, wil 
eyer be juſtly looked upon as a ſhining monuments 


r Epiſt. 2. and 4. lib, 14. ad famil, 5 Epiſt, 12. I. v. ad famil, 
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eloquence, and at the ſame time of his vanity. I 
ve taken notice, in another place, of his beautiful 
iſtle to his brother Quintus, in which all the graces 
q refinements of art are compriſed. His treatiſes of 
Sctoric and philoſophy are originals in their kind 
id the laſt ſhews us how to treat the moſt ſubtle and 
Hotty ſubjects with elegance and decorum. As to 
Js harangues, they comprehend all the ſpecies of elo- 
Wence, the various ſorts of ſtyle, the plain, the em- 
lliſhed, and the ſublime. 

What ſhall I ſay of the Greek authors? Is it not 
ge peculiar character of Homer to excel no Jeſs in 
ttle than great things; and to unite, with a marvel- 
us ſublimity, a ſimpl.city equally admirable ? Is any 
&le more delicate and elegant, more harmonious and 
blime than Plato's? Was it without reaſon that 
Demoſthenes held the firſt rank among the croud of 
ectators at Athens in his time, and has been always 
neal nſidered as almoſt the ſtandard of eloquence? In a 
-þ rd, not to mention all the ancient hiſtorians, can 
man of ſenſe be tired with reading Plutarch? Of 
Hon thoſe authors therefore, who were ſo anciently 
in ul generally eſteemed, did one of them degenerate 
ore points and witty conceits, ſhining thoughts, far- 
12 iſhed figures, and beauties induſtriouſly crouded up- 
ol | each other? And how little, and how jejune and 
; diſh does this ſtyle, which is almoſt baniſhed from 
ſerious diſcourſes, appear in compariſon of the 
irs an IÞle ſimplicity, the wiſe greatneſs, which charac- 
de dee all good works, and are of uſe in all affairs, 
es, and conditions ? 
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| he wil ly conſult natufe. It cannot be denied, but thoſe 

dens ſo exactly trimmed and laid out, ſo inriched 
e he it ih whatever is ſplendid and magnificent in art; thoſe 
= ait erres, which are diſpoſed with ſuch a delicacy or 

te; thoſe fountains, caſcades, and little groves; are 
very pleaſing and agreeable. But will any compare 
ſamil. Qoram longs priaceps Demoſthenes, ac pene lex or andi fuit, Quin - 


l, 10. C. 1. 
| E 2 all 


ut, in order to judge of it in this manner, we need | 
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all this with the magnificent proſpe& which a u fi 
country preſents us with, where we ſcarce know wha 
to admire molt ; whether the gentle current of a rive 
that rolls its waters with majeſty ; or thoſe large an 


agreeable meadows, which the numerous herds con. 
grazing in them aimoſt animate z or the nz 
tural turf which ſeems to invite repoſe, 
verdure unprofaned by needleſs works of art; or tha 
rich hillocks, ſo marvellouſly variegated wh houſe 
trees, vineyards, and ſtil] more by its uncultivate 
or thoſe high mountains, which ſeep 


tinually g 


native graces z 


to be loſt in the clouds; or, in a word, 
foreſts, whole trees, almoſt as an ient as the w 
owe their beauty ſolely to him who created hed 
Such is the moſt florid ſtyle, in compariſon of ti 
rand and ſublime eloquence. 
The celebrated Atticus, ſo well known by ti 
epiſtes which Cicero wrote to him, walking with hi 
in a very agreeable iſland near one of the county 
houſes, in which that orator 


the place of his nativity ; 


miring the beauty of the country: What i is the ma; 
nificence of the moſt ſtately houſe, balls paved wi 
marble, gilded roofs, vaſt canals, which raiſe the a 
miration of others? How little and conternptible 6 
all theſe appear, when we compare them with th 


u Terra veſtita floribus, herbis, 
arboribus, frugibus, Quorum om- 
nium incredibilis multitudo infati- 
abili varietate diſtinguitur, Adde 
huc fontium gelides perennitates, 
licuores perlucidos amnium, ripa- 
rum veſtitus vir. d-ſhmos, ſrelunca- 
rum concavas a'titudincs, ſaxo:um 
aſperitates, impendentium montium 
altitudines, immenſitateſ.ue cam- 
porum. Lib. 2. de nat. decr. n. 98. 

Viri i fi margine claus leret 
undas herba, nec infenuum vi la- 
rent marmoxa te phum. ſuveg. J. 1. 
ſat. 
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thoſe I 


A 
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| hic 
* delighted moſt, beiere, 
lays to him, as he was Wren 
e ( 
I. I 
It C 
hon 
Nt # 
quid, & latet in animo ac ere 
meo, quo me plus hie locus fe << * 
delecter. 2. de leg. n. 3. 
| POE 
Equicem, qui nunc primum! 
ve nerim, faiiari non queo : mi as | 
ficaſque villas, & pavimenta , afra 
morea, & laqueata tea conten thi 
Ductus vero aquaruin, ques! 18 
tubos & euripos vocant, quis g ber 
cum hc videat, irriſerit? I far 
ut tu paulo ante de lege & i 
diſſerens, a! natuiam refere"3 lt! 
nia, ſic in bis ipſis rebus, mat 
ad quie em animt delectat ot ſtra 


que Gaxruntur, natura domi. 
load. A. 2. 
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| land, that rivulet, and thoſe delighted rural ſcenes 
fore our eyes | And he obſerves judiciouſly, that 
is opinion is no ways the effect of a whimſical pre + 


and ſſeſſion, but founded in nature itſelf, 

cou We muſt ſay the fame of works of wit; and can- 
: Wot repeat it too often to youth, to put them upon 
wen cir guard againſta vicious taſte of brilliant thoughts; 
tho Witty and far-fetched turns, which ſeem to aim at ſu- 


Eriority, and have always foretold the approaching 
Bll of eloquence. Quintilian had reaſon to ſay, that 
he were ? obligedto chuſe either the ſimplicity of 
pe ancients whilſt groſs, or the extravagant licenti- 
bMneſs of the moderns, he would, without heſitation, 
Fefer the former, 

I ſhall conclude this article with ſome extracts from 
& diſcourſe, which, in my opinion, may be propoſed 
& a complete model of this noble and ſublime, and, at 
pe ſame time, natural and unaffected eloquence, of 
aich I ſhall endeavour to point out the characteriſtics 
ere. This oration was ſpoke by M. Racine in the 
trench academy, upon the admiſſion of two members, 
e of whom was Thomas Corneille his brother. 


untn 

bein 
vas at 
e mag 


-d will. Racine, after drawing a compariſon between the 
the ft Corneille and Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
ible hom renowned Athens had honoured as much as it 
ith d Themiſtocles, Pericles, and Alcibiades, who 


D ac ſe 


ere cotemporaries with thoſe poets, proceeds thus: 
eus fen 


* Yes, Sir, let ignorance deſpiſe eloquence and 


om poetry as much as it pleaſes, and treat great writers 
0 : muas perſons unprofitable to the ſtate z we will not be 
denn afraid of ſaying this in favour of learning, and of 
cone , 


100 this celebrated body of which you now are a mem- 
„ qui: ﬀ der 3 from the moment that ſublime genius's, which 
a far ſurpaſs the ordinary bounds of human nature, 
1 diſtinguiſh and immortaliſe themſelves by ſuch 
rebus, maſter- pieces as thoſe of your brother; whatever 


—_ ſtrange inequality fortune may make between them 
1 O11; 444 


Si neceſſe ſit,” veterem illum iftam novam liceatiam, Quntil. 
dem dicendi malim, quam 1.8, c. 5. 


E 3 « and 
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and the greateſt heroes, while they are living; 3 


% after their deaths, that difference ceaſes. Poſter 


| 

** who are pleaſed and inſtructed by the works U 
have left behind them, make no difficulty of 

ting them upon a level with whatever is more ill 

portant amongꝑſt men; and of ranking the excel; © 
poet with the greateſt captain. The ſame agen 

is now ſo highly magnified for bringing forth 

*« guſtus, boaſts no leſs of producing Horace and Vil * 

„gil. In like manner, when poſterity will e F 

with aſtoniſhment of the ſurpriſing victoties, oil | 

«© all the great things, which will render ours 8 © 
*© admiration of all future ages; Corncille (let usif 0 

* doubt of it) Corneille will have a place among Wl © 

„ thoſe wonders. France will remember with pl: : te 

* ſure, that the greateſt of her poets flouriſhed in P 

„ reign of the greateſt of her kings. They will li tl 

« wiſe think it ſome addition to the glory of our ai. © 

*«« guſt monarch, when they ſh Il be told, he eſte . 

* ed and honoured that excellent genius with. 
« favour and munificence ; that even two days be. 
* his death, and when he was juſt at his laſt gan 

„ he ſent him freſh proofs of his liberality ; andt 95 

0 


« the laſt words of Corneille were acknowledgme 
«© to Lewis the Great.” 1 0 

M. de Bergeret, cabinet - ſecretary, having been 
ceived a member of the French academy the ſame 
with M. Corneille, M. Racine pronounced a map 
ficent elogium on Lewis XIV. part of which I 
inſert in this place : 

« Who could have ſaid in the beginning of the! 
« year, and even in this ſeaſon, when we ſaw 
« much animoſity break out on all ſides; ſo mi 
« leagues forming; and that ſpirit of diſcord and! 
4 picion which kindled the war in the four quatt 
« of Europe; who could have ſaid, that all woul: 
« peaceable and quiet before the end of the ſpril! 
„ What probability was there of diſſolving ſuch 


« number of confederacies in ſo ſhort a time? 
| 4) 
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was it poſſible to reconcile ſo many contrary in- 


den tereſts? How calm that croud of ſtates and poten- 
« tþ tates, who were much more irritated againſt our 
f pu power, than the ill treatment they pretended to 
vor have received ? Would not one have thought, that 
e twenty years of negociation would not have ſuf- 
en ficed for putting an end to all theſe differences ? 
h & The diet of Germany, which was to examine only 
aa part of them, were no farther advanced than the 
| ſpt preliminaries, aſter an application of three years. 
„ „ln the mean time, the King had reſolved in his 
AG cabinet, that for the good of Chriſtendom there 


ſhould be no war. The night before he was to ſet 
out for his army, he writes {1x lines, and ſends them 
to his ambaſſador at the Hague. Upon this the 
provinces enter into deliberation ; the miniſters of 
the high allies aſſemble; every thing is in agita- 
tion, every thing in motion. Some will not comply 


* with any thing demanded of them; others demand 
ien! what has been taken from them; but all are de- 
bei termined not to lay down their arms. The King, 


in the mean time, cauſes Luxemburgh to be taken 
on the one ſide; and on the other marches in per- 
ſon to the gates of Mons. Here he ſends generals 
to his allies; there he orders the bombardment of 
Genoa, He forces Algiers to afk pardon, He 
even applies himſelf to regulate the civil affairs of 
his kingdom ; relieves the people, and gives them 
an anticipation of the fruits of peace ; and at length 
F finds his enemies, as he had foreſeen, after a great 


the many conferences, projects, and uſeleſs complaints, 
ſay reduced to accept the very conditions he had offered 
ſo mi them, without being able to retrench or add any 
and i thing to them; or, to ſpeak more properly, with- 
qua out being able, wich all their efforts, to go one ſtep 
would out of the. narrow circle he had thought fit to pre- 


ſcribe them.“ 

Theſe two paſſages are certainly beautiful, grand 

d ſublime. Every thing pleaſes, every thing ſtrikes, 
E 4 but 
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but not with affected graces, exact antitheſes, «| 
glaring thoughts; nothing of that kind is ſeen in them. 


it. 


which it was taken. 


'Z Popilius virga quam in manu 
gerebat circumſcripſit regem, ac: 
priuſguam boc circuls excedas, in- 


quit, redde reſponſum ſena ſui, gued 


SECT. II. 


What muſt chiefly be obſerved in reading and explainin}lf 
of authors. 


I will reduce theſe obſervations to ſeven or eight]... 
heads, viz. reaſoning and the proofs ; the thoughts; 
the choice of words, the manner of placing them; 
the figures, certain oratorial precautions, and the 
paſſions. To theſe remarks I ſhall ſometimes add 
examples from the beſt authors, which will both i“ 
luſtrate the precepts, and teach the art of compoſing 


It is the importance and greatneſs of the things in 
themſelves, and of ideas which tranſport, that con. 
ſtitute the character of true and perfect eloquence, 
fuch as was always admired in Demoſthenes. 
elogium of the King concludes with a grand thought, 
which leaves room to imagine infinitely more than it 
diſcovers, without being able to go one flep out of thi 
narrow circle he had thought fit to preſcribe them. 
imagine ourſelves preſent at the conference, when 
Popilius, that haughty Roman, having preſcribe 
terms of peace to Antiochus in the name of the ſe. 
nate, and obſerving that King endeavoured to elude 
them, incloſed him in a * circle which he made round 
him with a little ſtick he had in his hand, and oblige 
him to give him a poſitive anſwer, before he quitted 
This hiſtorical paſſage, which we ſhall leave th; 
reader the pleaſure of applying, has much more grace he 
and ornament, than if we had cited the place fron 


The 12 


We 


referam, Obſtupefactus tam vit 
lento imperio, parumper cum he 
ſitaſſet: Faciam, [inquit, qued aer 
ſet ſenagtus, Liv. lib, 45. n. 12. 


ARTICL 
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BY ARTICLE the FIRST, 

'$ in 

3 Of the Reaſoning and Proofs. 

The HIS is the moſt neceſſary and moſt indiſpen- 
gt, ſable part of the oratorial art, being, as it were, 
all I e foundation of it, and upon which all the reſt may 
/ tn e laid to depend. For the expreſſions, the thoughts, 
We gures, and all the other ornaments we ſhall ſpeak of 
hen ereafter, ſupport the proofs, and are only uſed to 
bei prove and place them in a clearer light. * They 
e ſe.¶ gre to an oration what the ſkin and fleſh are to the 
elude ody, which form its beauty and gracefulneſs, but not 
ound Ws ſtrength and ſolidity: they likewiſe cover and adorn 
ligel he bones and nerves; but then they ſuppoſe theſe, 
* nd cannot ſupply their room. “ I don't deny but 
e the 


ve muſt ſtudy to pleaſe, and, which is more, to move 
Ihe paſſions ; but both will be effected with much 
More ſucceſs, when the auditors are inſtructed and 
Convinced ; which cannot be effected but by the 
$rength of the reaſoning and the proofs. 

& Youth then muſt be particularly attentive to the 
Froofs and reaſons, in examining a diſcourſe, ha- 
Wangue, or any other work; and muſt ſeparate them 
Pom all the outward ſplendor with which they other- 
$'ile might ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled ; let them 


grace 
from 


ain} 


eight N eigh and conſider them; let them examine if they 
ghts; gre ſolid, fit for the ſubject, and diſpoſed in their pro- 
my ler places. All the conſequence and ſtructute of the 


courſe muſt be truly repreſented to them ; and, after 
is explained to them, they ſhould be able to give a 
E:ſon for the author's deſign, and to declare upon 


es add 
oth 11- 


ofing eee 
b Nec abnuerim eſſe aliquid in 
delectatione, mu tum vero in com- 


Cætera, que continuo orationis 
actu magis decurrunt, in auxili- 


m vie a . 
* 2 a que ornamentum argumen- movendis affectibus. Sed hæc ipſa 
20d n emparantur, nerviſque illis, plus valent, cum fe didiciſſe judex 
1 12 dus cauſa con netur, adjiciunt putat: quod conſequi niſi argu- 
, , | 


mentatione, aliaque omni fide re- 
rum, non pollumus. Ibid, F 


E 5 every 


2erinduCti corporisſ peciem. Quint. 
5. c. 8. 
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every paſſage, that here the author intended to prot 
ſuch a thing, which he does by ſuch alluſions. 4 
Amongſt the proofs, ſome are ſtrong and convin. 
ing, each of which ſhould be dwelt upon and point 
out ſeparately, to avoid their being obſcured or conf 
founded in the throng of other proofs. Others, © 
the contrary, are weaker, and muſt be aſſembled tg. 
gether, that they may mutually aſſiſt one another, a 
ſupply the want of ſtrength by their numbers, Quin. 
tilian gives us a very remarkable example of thi, 
The queſtion was concerning a man who was accuſe 
of killing one of his relations, in order to inherit hi 
eſtate; and here follow the proofs which were ad 
vanced on that occaſion : Hereditatem ſperabas, i 
magnam hareditatem ; fauper eras, & tum maxime 1 
creditoribus appellaba is; & offenderas eum cujus har 
eras, & mutaturum tabulas ſciebas. | 
4 Theſe proofs, conſidered ſeparately, are liz: 
and common; but, being joined together, they ſtrike 
us, not as the thunderbolt that ſtrikes down ever 
thing, but as hail which makes impreſſions when in 
Rrokes are redoubled. | 
_ . We muſt avoid dwelling too much upon things thi 
don't deſerve it; © for then our proofs, beſides thei 
being tedious, become allo ſuſpicious, by the very ca 
we take to accumulate too great a number of then 
which ſeems to argue our own diffidence of them. 
'?Tis a queſtion whether we ſhould place our bei 
proofs in the beginning, in order to poſſeſs ourſelvſM 
of people's affections at once; or, at the end, to leave 
ſtronger impreſſion in the minds of the auditors ; 0 1 


e Firmiſſimis argumentorum fin - d Singula levia ſunt & com 
gulis inſtandum; infirmiora con- nia; univerſa vero nocent, etiam 5 
greganda ſunt: quia illa per ie for- non ut fulmine, tamen us er ora 
Tora non oportet circumſtantibus dine. Ibid. 1 
obſcurare, ut qualia ſunt appare- © Nec tamen omnibus ſemre 
ant: bzc imbecilla natura, mutuo quz invenerimus argumentis on 
auxilio ſuſtinentur. Itaque fi non randus eſt judex : quia & tæcin 
poſſunt valere quia magna ſunt, afferunt, & fidem detrahunt, Id, 
valebunt quia multa ſuat, Quiatil, f Quiatil, I, 5. C, IZs 
. 5 Co 12. 
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prog art in the beginning, and another at the end, accord- 
g to the order which we find in Homer's battles ; ? 
in a word, whether it is not beſt to begin with 
Se weakeſt proofs, that we may ſtrengthen them con- 
Inually in the progreſs of the oration, * Cicero ſeems 
p be of opinion in ſome paſlages, that we muſt begin 
ind end with the moſt powerful and convincing proofs, 
Ind interſperſe the weakeſt between both: but, in his 
Fratorial diviſions, he ! acknowledges we cannot al- 
pays range our proofs as we would; and that a ſage 
Ind provident orator muſt, in that reſpect, conſult 
e inclinations of his auditors, and regulate himſelf 
their taſte. Quintilian alſo obſerves, but without 
determining, that the arguments muſt vary according 
Þ the exigency of the matters in queſtion ; but fo, 
the oration muſt never fink, or conclude with tri- 
fling or weak reaſons, after we have employed ſtrong 
ſliohWSncs in the beginning. 
lt The union and harmony to be obſerved in the 
even proofs is not an indifferent circumſtance ; theſe con- 
en u kibute very much to the perſpicuity and ornament of 
e diſcourſe. They depend upon the juſtneſs and de- 
s thaFcacy of the tranſitions *, which are a kind of ties, 
thei zy which the parts and propoſitions are united, that 
y carf@iten ſeem to have no relation, but to be independent 
them 
em. 
Ar bel 
rfelve 
cave: 
rs 3 0 


Without tnis union, would claſh, and never quadrate 
pogether. The orator's art therefore conſiſts in know- 
ng how by certain turns and thoughts, applied with 
gt, to unite theſe different proofs ſo naturally, that 


F ey may ſeem deſigned for each other : and the 
comm! 7 x Iliad, 1, 4. v. 297. 


„etiam 


k Ita res diverſe diſtantibus ex 


rr: 


Ind foreign, as it were, to each other; and which, 


cic. 1, 2. de orat, n. 314, &c. 
© orat, 350, | 

© ! Semperne ordinem collocandi, 
em volumus, tenere poſſumus ? 
Won ſane, Nam auditorum aures 
Woderantur oratori prudenti & 
fovido, & quod reſpuunt immu- 
Indum eft, In Partition, Orat. 
15. 


us gran 


3 ſemnd 
tis one 
tapd1ul 
at, Ib. 


pi 


locis, quaſi invicem ignotæ, non 
collidentur, ſed aliqua ſecietate cum 
prioribus ac ſequentibus ſe copu- 
laque tenebunt ... . . Ita ut cor- 
pus fit, non membra .. . Ac vi- 
debitur non ſolum compoſita oratio.. 


ſed etiam continua. Quintil. I. 7. 


c. ult. 
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84 Of Argument and Proofs, 
whole not form ſeparate members and detached piece, 
but an intire and complete body. 
M. Flecher had begun the elogium of M. | 
Turenne, with that of the ancient and illuſtrioy 
houſe of la Tour D*Auvergne, whoſe blood is min. 
gled with that of Kings and Emperors ; has gira? 
Princes to Aquitaine, Princeſſes to all the courts of 
Europe, and Queens even to France itſelf. | 
He ſpeaks afterwards of that Prince's misfortune to 
be born in hereſy. In order to join this part with the 
former, he uſes a figure, called by the rhetorician 
correction, which ſupplies him with a very natural 
tranſition. “ But what do I fay ? We muſt nM: 
« applaud him here on that ſcore z we muſt rather 
© lament him. How glorious ſoever the ſtock might 
„be from which he ſprung, the hereſy of the late 
« times has infected it.“ 
There is another obſervation ſtill more important, 
It does not ſuffice to find ſolid proofs, to range then 
in prope, order, and to unite them well; we mule 
know the method of diſplaying, and giving them 
juſt extent, in order to make the auditors ſenſible d £ 
their weight and efficacy, and to deduce all poſiib 
advantages from them. This is generally called am: 
plification, in which the force of eloquence and tha: 
orator's art chiefly conſiſt, and wherein Cicero prin- 
cipally excelled. I will confine myſelf to one exam- 
ple on this head, taken from his defence of Milo. 
To the many proofs, by which Cicero had ſhewn, 
that Milo was far from premeditating the deſign oi 
killing Clodius, he adds a reflection taken from thai 
circumſtance of time; and he aſks if it is probable . 
that Milo, who was making intereſt for the conſul 
Mip, ſhould be ſo imprudent as to be guilty of a bale 
and cowardly aſſaſſination, whereby he would lose 
the hearts of all the Roman people, and that almot 
at the time they were to aſſemble, in order to diſpoſt 
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eo, e the public employments, * Preſertim, judices, 
Im honoris compliſſimi contentio & dies comitiorum ſub- 
de /. This is a very juſt reflection; but if the orator 
ou pad done nothing more than barely repreſent it, with- 
nin. put ſupporting it with the arts of eloquence, it would 
wen pot have very much affected the judges. But he im- 
ts proved and ſet off that circumſtance of time in a ſur- 
priſing manner, by demonſtrating, that at ſuch a 
ce ofYuncture men are extremely circumſped and attentive, 
the In order to conciliate the favour and voices of the 
ani people. I know, ſays Cicero, how great are the 
tural caution and reſerve of thoſe who make intereſt 
t no for employments, and what care and uneaſineſs at- 
ather F< tend ſuch as ſue for the conſulſhip. On theſe oc- 
nig , caſions, we are not only afraid of what may be 
ate openly objected to us, but of” what people may 
imagine within themſelves. The leaſt report, the 
tant. t idleſt and worſt-grounded ſtory alarms and diſor- 
then ders us. We anxiouſly conſult the eyes, the looks, 
muff; and words of every body; for nothing is fo delicate, 
1em “ ſo frail, uncertain, and variable, as the inclinations 
e aof citizens with regard to all thoſe who are candidates 
ide for public employments. They are not only of- 
1 an-W#* fended at the lighteſt miſcarriages, but are ſome- 
d te times ſo capricious, as to take an unreaſonable diſlike 
prin even to the molt laudable actions.“ Quo quidem 
aui genere ( ſcis enim quam timida fit ambitio, quantaque 
0. WE quam ſolicita cupiditas conſulatus) omnia, non modo 
new; ue reprehendi palam, ſed etiam que obſcure cogitari 
1gn dent, timemus : rumorem, fabulam fiacim, falſam per- 
m te eſcimus ora omnium ati ue ocu/os intuemur. Nihil 
babe e tam molle, tam tenerum; tam aut fragile aut 
onfurWWexibile, quam vcluntas erga nos ſenſuſque civium, qui 
a baſe en modo improbitate iraſcuntur condidatorum, fed etiam 
id Jon recte factis ſee faſtidiunt, Is it poſſible to give a 
almoſnore lively idea of the whimfical levity of the people 
3iſpolt 
Quiatik 
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on the one hand; and, on the other, of the continua 
fears and inquietudes of thoſe who court their ſuffta. 
ges? He concludes his argument in a ſtil! more lively 
and moving manner, by aſking whether there is the 
leaſt probability, that Milo, whoſe thoughts had been 
ſo long employed intirely on this great day of elec. 
tion, durſt appear before ſo auguſt an aſſembly as tha 
of the people, with hands ſtili reeking with the blood 
of Clodius and his whole countenance haughtily con. Mo 
felling his crime. Hunc diem i itur cam: i ſperatun gu 
atque exoptatum ſibi prepinens M.lo, cruentis manibu gte 
ſcelus & facinus pra ſe ferens & confitens, ad ili t 
auguſta centuriurum anſpica veniebat? Duam hoc u & 
credibile is hac] uam idem in Clodio non dubitandun, 1 
qui ſe, inter fecto Alone, re gnaturum future t E 
It muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch paſſages as theſe con- ¶ the 
vince, move, and tranſport the auditors. But we f 
mult take care not to carry them too far, and diſtruſt zn 
a too lively imagination, which, giving too much way hut 
to its own allies, dwells very unſeatonably upon thing . 
either foreign to the ſubject, or of little moment; or 
inſiſts too long even on things that merit ſome atten- * 
tion. Cicero candidly acknowledges, that he had 
formerly fallen into this laſt error. n In his defente beg 
of Roſcius, be makes long reflections upon the pu- Ten: 
niſhment of parricides, who w-re put alive into ſacks, rec 
and thrown into the ſea. “ The audience were ta- Nhe 
viſhed with the beauty of that paſſage, and interrupt- Fan 
ed the orator by their plaudits. Indeed it is difficult hi. 
to meet with any thing brighter. ? But Cicero patu 
whoſe taſte and judgment had "attained perfection bye t: 
long practice, and whoſe eloquence, as he himſelf file 


Jad 
n For Roſc, Amer. 70, 71. Quæ nequaquam ſatis deferbuiſſei ein; 
9 Quantis illa clamoribus ado- poſt aliquanto ſentire cœpimus . . uill 


leſcentuli diximus de ſupplicio par- ſunt enim omnia ficut adolcſceath, 

ricidarum ! Cic. in Orat. n. 107, non tam re & maturitate, quam out. 
p Cum ip'a ora io jam noſtra ſpe & expeQatione laudati. Ort, ory 

caneſceret, haberetque, ſuam quan- n. 107. 

dam maturitatem, & quaſi ſenec- Illa pro Roſcio juvenilis redun- 

tutem, Brut, n. 8. dantia, Ibid, n. 108. 


obſerves 


13 pſerves, had acquired a kind of maturity by time; 
1 Ticero, I ſay, acknowledged afterwards, that, when 
ey nis paſſage was ſo highiy applauded, it was not fo 
the Such on account of its juſt or real beauties, as from 
zen {he expectation of thoſe he ſeemed to promiſe in a 
ec. Wore advanced age. | 
hat! It is a very uſeful exerciſe to youth, as J before 
ood pbſerved, towards making invention eaſy to them, 
on · ¶ Jo propoſe a ſubjeR already treated of by ſome good 
tun zuthor, and to make them find arguments immedi - 
ibu gtely, by interrogating them viva voce, and by aſ- 
aa fiſting them with leading or introductory hints. 
un! S. Koſcius, whoſe defence Cicero undertook, was 
dum, Feen with killing his father, and the accuſer 
trought no proof againſt him. If we aſk boys what 
con- they can ſay againſt the accuſer, they will reply, no 
t we] Foubt, that, in order to give ſome air of probability to 
ſtruſt zn accuſation of that kind, there muſt be a great 
way Cer of proofs, which muſt likewiſe be very con» 
ning E and intirely inconteſtable. We ought to 
; or ſhew the advantage that ſhould redound to the ſon 
tten- 4 the father's death; the irregularities and diſorders of 
had bis former conduct, to prepare us to believe he might 
fence be guilty of ſo great a crime: and, when all this was 
> pu⸗ Wemonſtrated, then, in o:der to bring proofs of ſo in- 
acks kredible an act, we muſt remark the place, the time, 
re ta · Ihe witneſſes, and accomplices, without which, we 
rrupt· Nannot believe a ſon guilty of ſo black a crime, 
(Ecultyhich ſuppoſes a man to be a monſter, in whom all 
icero, @atural ſentiments are intirely extinct. Care ſhould 
on bye taken to tell them previouſly the ſtory of the two 
imſelihildren that were found aſleep by their father who 
Dad been killed, and were acquitted by the judge; he 
ferbuiſeheing perſuaded of their innocence, from tbe tran- 
m_—_ quillity of mind in which they were found: and 
e, qumouth will not fail to make a proper uſe of that 
i, Ort gory in this place. Fabulous hiſtory will come in to 
ad eir aſſiſtance, by giving them examples of children, 
ho, having imbrued their hands in the blood of their 
pſerves mothers, 
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mothers, and were abandoned by order of the Gods iſ 
to the avenging furies. In fine, the nature of the 
puniſhment eſtabliſhed by the Romans againſt parti. 
cides, by diſplaying the enormity of the crime, will 
- alſo ſufficiently ſhew the neceſſity an accuſer has to 
bring very evident and certain proofs of it. Youth 
will, of themſelves, find out ſome of theſe argu- 
ments; and proper interrogations will lead them on to 
the reſt. After this they ought to read the very paſ- 
ſage in Cicero, which will teach them the method 
of treating every proof diſtinctiy. 

Cicero's orations, and Livy's ſpeeches, furniſh us if 
with a great number of ſuch examples. I have made Wi 
choice of a very ſhort, but very eloquent ſpeech out 
ef the latter, which alone will ſhew youth the me- 
thod of peruſing authors, and how to compoſe. 


Explanation of a ſpeech in Livy. 


Let us ſuppoſe the ſpeech of Pacuvius to his ſon Mare: 
Perolla is given to a youth for a theme. Here follows Wet v 
the ſubject of it. The city of Capua was ſurrendered WW A 
to Hannibal (who immediately made his entry into {bo 
it) by the intrigues of Pacuvius, notwithſtanding al 11 
the oppoſition of Magius, who continued ſteady to ro 
the Romans, who was united with Perolla both in What 
friendſhip and fentiments. The day upon which 
Hannibal entered the city was ſpent in rejoicing and iſ 
feaſting. Two brothers, who were the moſt conſidet- Wi 
able perſons in the place, gave Hannibal a grand en- 
tertainment. None of the Capuans were admitted to Han; 
it but Taurea and Pacuvius, and the latter with great Hue 
difficulty obtained the ſame favour for his ſon Perolla, co 
whoſe friendſhip with Magius was known to Hannibal, Who 
who was willing however to pardon him for what was WW 
paſſed, upon the interceſſion of his father. After the Weaſ; 
| Feaſt was over, Perolla led his father aſide, and, diaw-MW 
ing a poniard from under his gown, told him the he 


4 > © Liv. 1, 23» N. 9. 
deſign 
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4s fign he had formed to kill Hannibal, and to ſeal the 
he N eaty made with the Romans with his blood. Upon 


The is Pacuvius was quite out of his ſenſes, and endea- 
vil ured to divert his ſon from ſo fatal a reſolution. A 
to WiTiſcourſe in ſuch circumſtances muſt be very ſhort, 
ith Ind conſiſt of no more than twelve or fifteen lines at 
zu- Poſt. 

to The father muſt begin with endeavouring to find 
al- WHotives within himſelf to perſuade and move his ſon. 
nod WT here occur three, which are natural enough. The 


rſt is drawn from the danger to which he expoſes 

1 13 himſelf by attacking Hannibal amidſt his guards. The 

ade Wkcond relates to the father himſelf, who is reſolved to 

out ¶ fand between Hannibal and his fon, and conſequently 

mes pp the firſt wound. The third reaſon is brought 

om the moſt ſacred obligations of religion, the faith 

f treaties, hoſpitality and gratitude. The firſt ſtep 

o be taken in the compoſition is to find proofs: and 

Irguments, which in rhetoric is called invention, and 
pf which it is the firſt and principal part. 

After we have found arguments, we deliberate 

bout the order of ranging them, which requires in 


g all ſhort a diſcourſe as this, that the argument ſhould 
ly to grow more powerful as the diſcourſe goes on, and 
th in Nhat ſuch as are moſt efficacious ſhould be applied in 
hich Ne concluſion. Religion, generally ſpeaking, is not 


that which moſt affects a young man of character and 
ider- Niſpoſition like him of whom we now ſpeak ; we muſt 
d en- {WMerefore begin with it. His own intereſt, and the 
ed to Hanger to which he would expoſe himſelf, affect him 
great Huch more ſenſibly. That motive muſt hold the 
rolla, Mecond place. The reſpect and tenderneſs for a father 
nibal, Whom. he muſt kill, before he can come at Hannibal, 
Wwrpaſs whatever can be imagined ; which for that 
kaſon muſt conclude the diſcourſe. This ranging of 
he arguments is called d:/po/ition in rhetoric, and is 
he ſecond part of it. 

There remains elocution, which furniſhes the ex- 
reſſions and turns, and which by the variety and 
Vivacity 
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vivacity of the figures contributes moſt to the beau 
and ſtrength of diſcourſe. Let us now ſee how Lin 
treats each part. 
The preamble, which holds the place of enn 
dium, is ſhort but lively and moving : 
" Per eg te, fill, qucœæcumgue jura liberos jungunt ll 
rent bus, precor qucſque, ne ante oculos fatris facere 
pati mia infanda velis. This confuled diſpoſitiu 
per ego te, is very ſuitable to the concern and trout! 
of a diſtracted father : amens metu, ſays Livy. Thi 
words, quz:umque jura liberos jungunt parentibus, it 
clude whatever is ſtrongeſt and moit tender. T 
propoſition, ne ante oculos patris facere & pati ami 
inſanda velis, which repreſents the crime and fut 
conſequences of ſuch a murder, is in a manner i 
whole ſpeech abridged. He might have ſaid only, 
accidere Aunibalem in conſpectu meo velis, But what WW, 
difference there is between the one and the other! 
I. Motive, drawn from religion. This is ſub 
vided into three others, which are little more e 
barely ſhewn, but in a lively and eloquent manne AN. 
without a circumſtance or word which does not cam 
its weight. 1. The faith of treaties confirmed by oat 
and ſacrifices, 2. The ſacred and inviolable laws Mo. 
hoſpitality. 3. The authority of a father over a (ol 
* Pauce hore ſunt, intra quas jurantes quicquid deu Ror 
efl, dextræ dextras jungentes, fidem ob/trinximus, aut 
cratas fide manus digreſſi ab colloquio extemplo in ui 


r ] pray and conjure you, my 
ſon, by all the moſt ſacred laws of 
nature and blood, not te attempt 
before your father's eyes an action 
as criminal in itſelf, as it will be 
fatal to yon in its conſequences, 

8 It is but a few minutes fince 
we bound ourſelves by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths ; that we gave Han- 
nibal the moſt holy teſtimonies of 
an inviolable friendſhip ; And ſhall 
we, when we are icarce r1'en from 
the entertainment, arm that very 
band againſt him, which we pre- 


ſented to him as a pledge of d 
fidelity? That table, here 
Gods preſide who maintain 15 
laws of hoſpitality, to which) 
were admitted by a particular ! 
vour, of which only two Capui 
had a ſhare ; you leave that la 
table with no other view but 
defile it the next moment with! 
blood of your inviter ? Alus 144 
TI obtained my ſon's pardon it 
Hannibal, is it poſſible that 10 
not prevail with my ſon to pars 
Hannibal ? 


ar maren 


eau 


Lin 
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II. Motive. 
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6 III. Motive. 
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t But let us have no regard for 
hoſe things which are moſt ſacred 
mong men : let us violate, at one 
nd the ſame time, faith, religion, 
Ind piety; let us perpetrate the 
lackeſt action, provided our de- 
ruttion be not infallibly annexed 
o our crime, 

Do you alone pretend to at- 
ack Hannibal? But to what end, 
Po you imagine, that the mul- 

„aue of freemen and ſlaves who 
ar en ncund him; all thoſe eyes that 
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marenus © Surgis ab hoſpitali menſa, ad quam tertius 
Int anorum adhibitus ab Annibale es, ut eum ipſam 
| 2 cruentares hoſritts ſanguine? Annibalem pater 
jo meo potui placare : fi ium Annibali non poſſum? 
t Sed fit nibil ſangti; non fides, non 
lizio, non pietas : audeantur infanda, fi non per niciem 
; This is no more than a 
anſition; but how finely is it embelliſhed ! What 
ſtneſs and elegance in the diſtribution which reſumes 
three words the three parts of the firſt motive! 
£1), for the treaty ; religion, for the hoſpitality 
Die, for the reſpect which a fon owes to a father. 
Hidtantur infanda, /i nen f erniciem nobis cum ſcelere 
ferunt. This is a very beautiful thought, and leads 
T5 naturally from the firſt motive to the ſecond. 
S © Unus aggreſſurus es Annibalem © Quid il turba tot 
therorum ſervorumgue © Quid in unum intent: amnium 
gui? Quid tot dextra ? Torfeſcentne in amentia illa P 
W ultum ipſius Annibalis, quem armati exercitus ſuflinere 
egueunt, quem ho: ret populus R mans, tu ſuſtinebis ? 
What a multitude of thoughts, figures, and images | 
Wand this only to declare, that Petolla could not attack 
Hannibal without expoſing himſelf to inevitable death. 
How admirable is the oppoſition between whole ar- 
ies, which cannot bear the fight of Hannibal, the 
3 oman people themſelves, who tremble at his looks, 
nd a weak private man |! 7 (thou). 
Et, alia auxilia deſint, me ipſum 
erire, corpus meum opponentem fro corpore Annibalis, 


ſuſtinebis ? 


are conſtantly fixed npon him, in 


order to ſecure him from danger: 
or that ſo many hands,always ready 
to defend him, would be blaſted 
and immoveable, the moment you 
make this mad attempt ? Will you 
be able to ſupport only the hooks 
of Hannibal; tho'e formidable 
looks, which whole armies cannot 
ſupport, and which make the Ro- 
mans themſelves tremble ? 


w And, ſuppoſe he were deprived 
of 


5 We 
a 


9 


2 


- 


EGS 


ſuſtinebis? Atqui per meum pettus petendus ille tibi tranſ 
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figenduſque ef, 


I admire the ſimplicity and brevity of this laſt mo. 
tive, as much as the vivacity of that which precedaF* 
it. A youth would be tempted to add ſome thought 7 
in this place; and to expatiate on the paſſage : Ca 
you imbrue your hands in the blood of your father! 
'Tear life from him from whom you received yout 
own! &c. But ſo great a maſter as Livy is well ap. 
priſed, that it ſuffices to hint ſuch a motive, and thitÞ . a 
to amplify would only weaken it. 

The Peroration. = Deterreri hic fine te potiu g. 
guam illic vinci. Valeant preces apud te mee, ſicut pri i 
te hodie valuerunt, Pacuvius had hitherto employelÞ 


the moſt lively and moving figures. Every thing ig 
full of ſpirit and fire; no doubt but his eyes, his coun-·¶ Are 
tenance and hands, were more eloquent than hi ho « 
tongue. But he is ſoftened on a ſudden: he aſſumes : 

more ſedate one, and concludes with intreaties, which, 
from a father, are more powerful than any argumenti 
that can be brought. Accordingly, the fon cannot fidi. 
hold out againſt this laſt attack. The tears which be- ut 
gan to fall down his cheeks, demonſtrated his confu-W1,; 
tion. The kifles of a father, who embraced him ten- It a 
derly a long time, and his repeated and urgent intrea-Wo: ; 
ties, brought him at laſt to compliance. Lacrymanten p! 
inde juven:m cernens, medium complectitur, atque oc] \ 
herens, nin ante precibus ab/litit, quam perviat ut gl Not 
dium poneret, fidemque daret nihil facturum tale. cou: 


x Soften your reſentments, my 


of all other aſſiſtance, will you 


have the boldneſs to ſtrike me too, 
when I protect him with my body, 
and place myſeif between him and 
your ſword? For I declare, that 
you cannot come at him, without 
ſtabbing me, 


ſon, this very inſtant ; and don 
reſolve to periſh in ſo 1li-concertz 
an enterpriſe. Let my 1ntreaid 
have ſome influence over you, ſina 
they bave been ſo efficacious ii 
day in your favour. 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Of Thong his. 


HOUGHT is a very vague and general word, 
having many different ſignifications like the 
Latin word ſententia. It is evident enough, that the 
houghts we are examining in this place are thoſe 
- are intioduced into works of genius, and are 


ne of their chief beauties, | 
This properly forms the foundation and body of a 
iſcourſe / ; for the elocution is only its dreſs and orna- 
ent. We muſt then inculcate this grand principle 
nto young people very eaily, which is ſo often re— 
E by Cicero and Quintilian ; * viz. that words 
are made only for things; that they are intended for 
po other end than to diſplay, or at moſt to embelliſh 
ur thoughts; that the choiceſt and brighteſt ex- 
ens, unin formed with good ſenſe, mult be looked 


ppon as empty and contemptible ſounds, altogether 


Ficiculous and fooliſh; that, on the contrary, we 


| muſt eſteem ſolid thoughts and reaſons, though un- 
adorned, becauſe truth alone, in whatſoever manner 
appears, is always eſtimable; in tine, o that an ora- 


tor may beſtow ſome care upon words, but muſt ap- 
bis chief attention to things. 


| We muſt likewiſe make youth obſerve, that the 
Moughts with which good authors embelliſh their diſ- 


tourſes, are plain, natural, and intelligible; that they 


4 neither affected nor far fetched, and, as it were, 


7 1 elocutio res ip ſas 

minat, quæ illo verborum ha- 

u veliuntur, Qintil. Prœœm. 

8. 

1 z Sit enra elocution's quam ma- 

. na, dum ſcismis tamen nihil ver- 

um Cauſa eiſe faciendum, cum 

IF ip a rerum eratia fint reperta, 
nt. Pro: MN. 1. 8. 

x Win: „e! 85 ſolum 


fit oficium attiibutum, ſervite ſen- 
ſibus. Quint. I. 12. c. 10. 

a Quid eſt tam furioſum quam 
ve borum vel optimorum atque Cre 
nitiſſimorum ſonitus inanis, nulla 
ſubjecta ſententia nec ſcientia? 1. 
de Orat. n. 51. 

b Curam orgo verherum, rerum 
vo'o eſſe ſel citudinzm. Quintil. 


2 natura Piotr. 1 8. 


forced 
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forced in, in order to diſplay wit ; but that they al. 
ways riſe out of the ſubject to be treated of, from 

which they ſeem ſo inſeparable, that we cannot ſe 

how the things could have been otherwiſe expreſſeh ; 
whilſt every one imagines he ſhould expreſs them the 
ſame way himſelf. But theſe obſervations will be! 
more obvious by examples. a 


The combat of the Horatii and the Curialit. 


The deſcription of this combat is, certainly, one 
of the moſt beautiful paſſages in © Livy, and the moſ 
proper to teach youth how to adorn a narration with gp: 
natural and ingenious thoughts. In order to know the ſe 
art and delicacy of this fine paſſage, we need only te. 
duce it to a {imple relation, by diveſting it of all it 
ornaments, without however omitting any efl-ntial 
circumſtance. I ſhall mark the different parts by dil. 
ferent figures, in order the better to diſtinguiſh, and 
compare them afterwards, with the narrative itſelf, a 
we find it in Livy. 


1. Federe 11 trigemini, ſicut convenerat, arma capiunt. 

2. Statim in medium inter duas aces procedunt. 

. Crnſederaiit utringue pro caſtris dus exercitus, in hu 
ſpectaculum tolis animis intenti. 

4. Datur fignum, infeſliſque armis terni juvenes ca 
currunt, 

5. Cum aliguandiu inter ſe ægris viribus pugnaſſen 
duo Romani, ſuper alium alius, dulneratis tr ibus A. 
banis, expirantes corruer unt. 

6. Illi ſuperflitem Romanum circumſiſtunt. W is th 
teger fuit. Ergo, ut ſegregaret pugnam eorum, (© 
peſſit fugam, ita ratus ſecuturos, ut quemque Vue! 
3 corſus ſineret. 

7. Jam aliquantum ſpatii ex eo loco, ub pugnatum 

_— at, cum reſpiciens videt magnis intervallis t 
quentes: unum haud procul ab ſeſe abeſſe: in tu 
magno impetu redit, eumque interficits 


6 Lib. 1. 
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222 properat ad ſecundum, eumque pariter neci dat. 
om Jam euato marte ſt, li fupererant, numero fares, 
ſee ed enge viribus di venſi. 

ed,  Rymanus exultans, Duos, inquit, fratrum mani- 
the | bus Jedi z tertium cauſæ belli hujuſce, ut Romanus 
be Alban, imperet, dabo. Tum gladium ſuferne illius 


fugulo defigit jaceutem ſpoltat. 
} Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium acct iunt. 

"8 Inde ex utra ue parte ſuss ſegeliunt. 
one The buſineſs is to enlarge upon this narration, and 
not WS inrich it with thoughts and images which may en- 
win ge and ſtrike the reader in a lively manner, and re- 
theſe ent this action to him in ſuch a light as he ma 
vie- . gine he does not read, but ſee it, in which the 
Il is geateſt power of eloquence conſiſts. To effect this, 
ntia 1 need only conſult nature, by carefully ſtudy ing the 
dil. Hotions, and examining attentively what muſt have | 
ande ed in the hearts of the Horatii and Curiatii, of the 
If, A omans and Albani, upon the occaſion, and to paint 
ey ry ſuch circumitance in ſuchlively, and at the ſame 
ime ſuck natural colours, that we imagine we are 
pectators of the combat. This Livy performs in a 
Wpriſing manner. 
8 1. Fædere icio trigemint, cut convenerat, arma 
tut. 
2. Cum ſut utroſque adbertarentur, Deos patr 10, 
72 V iam, ac parentes, quicquid civium domi, quicquid in 
df kratu fit, illo; um tunc arma, ulorum intucri Manns 3 

& ſuopte ingenio, & plent adhortantium vocibus, in 
Vim inter duas acies procedunt. 


unt. 
in ha 


$ Ci 


is tt 
Ms (- Wt was natural for each party to exhort their own 
ths Empions, and repreſent to them, that all their coun- 


7 I. The treaty being conclud- whole city and army, had thei 
tum e three brothers cn each fide eyes fixed on their ſwords and 
allts jt arms according to-agreement, actions; thoſe generous comba- 
in en „ Whilft each party are ex- tan{s, brave of themielves, and ſtill 
ing their reſpective champions more invigorated by ſuch preſſing 
P taeir duty, by repreſenting exhortations, advance between the 
their gods, their country, two armies, 
lakers and mothers, the 


8. bl 


try 
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try had their eyes upon their combat. This is a fine 


thought, but it is very much improved by the manner the 
of turning it: an exhortation more at length wou hey 
be cold and languid. In reading the laſt words, we conf 
imagine we ſee thoſe generous combatants advancin Thou 
between the two armies with a noble, intrepid air of ba 
defiance. rem 

3. Con ſederant utrinque pro caſtris duo exercitus, fe. bons 
riculi magis preſentis quam cure expertes : quippe in. told, 
perium agebatur, in tam paucorum virtute atque fortung dom 
poſitum. Ttaque ergo eredti ſuſpenſique in minime gratun eur 
pectaculum animo intenduntur. * 


Nothing was more ſuitable here than this thought, 
periculi magis præſentis quam cure expertes; and Livy 
immediately aſſigns the reaſon of it. What image do 
theſet wo words, ere: ſuſpenſigue, paint in our mind! 

8 4, Datum ſignum; infeſtiſque armis, velut acies, ter- 
ni juvenes, magnorum exercituum animos gerentes, em- 
currunt. Nec his, nec illis periculum ſuum, publicun 
imperium ſervitiumque obſervatur animo, ſulurague u 
deinde patriæ fortuna, quam iſſi feciſſent. Ut prims fia. 
tim concurſu increpuere arma, micanteſque fulſere gladii 
borror ingens ſpectantes perſtringit; & neutro inclinau 
ſpe, torpebat vox ſpirituſque. 

Nothing can be added to the noble idea which Livy 
gives us of theſe combatants in this place. The thre: 
brothers were on each fide like whole armies, and hid 


f They were ranged on both 


lone inſpired with the courage d 


ſides round the field of battle, be- 
ing more uneaſy on account of the 
conſequences to the ſtate, than of 
the danger to which themſelves 
were expoſed, becauſe the combat 
was to determine which of the two 
nations ſhould govern the other; 
and ſo being agitated with theſe 
refecions, and ſolicitous about the 
event, they gave their whole at- 
tent ion to a fight which ceuld not 
but alerm them. 

g 4. The fignal is given; the 
champion: march three and three 
carr exch other 5 themſelves a- 


armies, Both ſides, inſenſible d 
their own danger, have nothin! 
before their eyes, but the flyer 
or liberty of their country, whos 
future deſtiny depends wholly up! 


their valour, The moment te no 
claſhing of their weapons is heal c 
and the glitter of their ſwords 3s . 
ſeen, the ſpeRtators, ſeized witl 

fear and alarm {while hope of ſuc $A! 
ceſs inclined to neither fie) con- Fatag 
tinued motionleſs: ſo thet, eff. hat 
would have ſaid, they had loſt tt * | 
ve of their ſpeech, and even 0 Feel 
breath. 13 
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hey thought of nothing but the fate of the public, 


J tonfided intirely to their perſonal valour. Two noble 
th thoughts, and founded in truth ! But can any one read 
> What follows, and not be ſeized with equal horror and 
5 Etrembling with the ſpectators of the fight? The expreſ- 
he bons are all poetical in this place, and youth muſt be 
. eld, that poetical expreſſions, which are to be uſed ſel- 


gom and very ſparingly, were requiſite from the gran— 
geur of the ſubjeR, and the neceſſity there was to de- 
ſcribe ſo glorious a ſpectacle in a ſuitable pomp of words. 
he The mournful ſilence, which kept both ſides in a 
'Wmanner ſuſpended and immoveable, turned immediate- 
% b into acclamations of joy, on the fide of the Albani, 
ben they ſaw two of the Horatii killed. The Ro- 
vans, on the other hand, loſt all hope, and were in 


ter- ; | 
e utmoſt anxiety. Alarmed and trembling for the 
I wieing Horatius, who was to combat three antago— 
cum J. O 

, „ict, they had no thoughts but of the danger he was 


fla In. Was not this the real ſenſe of both armies, after 
„ee fall of the two Horatii ; and is not the picture 
hich Livy has given us of it very natural? 

" 5. Conſertis deinde manibus, cum jam nom motus 
ntum cor por um, agitatioque anceps telorum armorumgue, 
Bd vulnera quoque & ſanguis ſpefaculs efſent ; dus Ro- 
uni ſuber alium alius, x ulneratis tribus Albans, expi- 
pntes corruerunt. Ad quorum caſum cum conclamd ſet 
Audio Albanus exercitus, Remanas legiones jam ſpes to- 
nondum tamen ca deſerucrat, exanimes vice unius 
em tres Curiatii circumſleterant. 

[ ſhall give the remainder of this quotation withlittle 
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nt be no reflection, to avoid a tedious prolixity. I muſt 
he ly obſerve to the reader, that the chicf beauty of 
eds k 
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8 5.Afterward: when they began bani, who were all wounded. Up- 
age, not only the motion of on their falling, the Alban ar my 
4 hands, and the brandiſhing ſhouted aloud, whilſt the Roman 
Heir weapons, drew the eyes of Jegions remained without hope, 
ſpectators, but the wounds, 1d but not anxicty, trembling for thz 
d running down: two Romans ſurviving Roman, ſurrounced by 
Pg dead at the fest of the Al- the three Albani. 


Vol. II. this 


Ihe courage of armies; inſenſible of their own danger, 
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this relation, as well as of hiſtory in general, accor. 
ing to Cicero's judicious remark, conſiſts in the ſur. 
priling variety which runs through the whole, ani 
the difterent emotions of fear, anxiety, hope, joy, 
deſpair, and grief, occaſioned by the ſudden alterat. 
ons, and unexpected viciſſitudes, which rouſe the at. 
tention by an agreeable ſurpriſe, keep the reader in 
a kind of ſuſpenſe, and give him incredible pleaſur, 
even from that uncertainty, eſpecially where the nar 
ration concludes with an affecting and fingular event, 
It will be eaſy to apply theſe principles to ever 
thing that follows. 

* 6. Forte integer fuit ; ut univerſis ſolum nequaquan 
par, fic adverſus ſingulos ferox. Ergo, ut ſegregar 
pugnam eorum, capeſſit fugam, ita ratus ſecuturos 1 
quemque vulnere affettum corpus ſineret. 

' 7. Jam aliquantum ſpatii ex eo loco, ubi pugnatm 
eſt, aufugerat, cum reſpiciens videt magnis interval 
ſequentes : unum haud precul abeſſe. In eum magni in: 
petu redit. Et, dum Albanus exercitus inclamat Curi 
tiis, ut opem ferant fratri, jam Horatius ceſo hoj?e vidn 
fecundam pugnam petebat. | 

a 8, Tum clamore, qualis ex inſperats faventium |: 


nid 

Alb 

ſape 
p 


piun 


fuer 
q 


i Multum caſus noſtri tibi ya- 
rietatem in ſcribende ſuppedita · 
bunt, plenam cujuſdam voluptatis, 
quæ vehementer animos hominum 
in legen do ſcripto retinere poſſit: 
nihil eſt enim aptius ad delectatio- 
nem leQoris, quam temporum va- 
rietate*, fortunæque viciffitudines 
. . . Ancipites variique caſus ha- 
bent admirationem, lætitiam, mo- 
leſtiam, ſpem, timorem. Si verò 
exitu notabili concluduntur, exple- 
tur, animus jucundiſſi mæ lectionis 
voluptate, Cic, Ep. 12. I. 5. ad 
tamil, 

k 6, Happily he was not wound- 
ed: thus being too weak againſt 
three, though ſuperior to any one of 
them fingle, he had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, in which he ſucceeded, 


anin 
auto 
ſhouts 

WW from 
; the ot 
In order to divide his adverſam end te 
he fled, being perſuaded they v khis m 
follow him with more or tant 
expedition, as their ſtrength, eme 
ſo much loſs of blood would EH Killed 
mit, 8 29. 
17. Having fled a conſider: ne co 
ſpace from the ſpot where they hong 
fought, he looked back and heir « 
the Curiatf! purſuing him at gr om b 
diſtances from each other, and out a v 
of them very near: upon vi_hWouble 
he turned, and charged him with 891f1de 
his force : and, while the A an 
army were crying out to his ak 


thers to ſuccour him, Hout 


who had already Nain the firſte leg 
my, runs to a ſecond, victory. Mut 

m. 8. The Romans then en eis, e 
rage their champion with cou 


ys 
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. t, Romani adjuvant militem ſuum : & ille defungi præ- 


1. 15 feſtiuat. 


Prius itaque quam alter, qui nec procul 


ni aberat, conſequi poſſet, & alterum Curiatium conficit. 


0), x] " 9 


Famque æquaio marte ſinguli ſupererant, ſed nec 


. ſpe nec viribus pares. Alterum intactum ferro corpus, & 


ats geminata victoria ferocem, 


in certamen tertium dabant : 


aer, feſſum vulnere, feſſum curſu trahens corpus, vie- 


ur tuſhue fratrum ante ſe trage, victori obficitur Hafti. 


iar. Nec illud prælium fuit. 


ent How beautiful are the thoughts and expreſſions! 
en How lively the images and deſcriptions |! 


o 10. Romanus exultans, 


Albano imperet, dabo. 


uerat. 


gnimts vertuntur; quippe 
ditions alienæ fat A 


m ſhouts, ſuch as generally proceed 
om unexpected joy; and he, on 
the other hand, haſtens to put an 
erſu end to the ſecond combat; and in 
-y wo. this manner, before the other com- 
or i batant, who was not far off, could 
th, eme up to aſſiſt his brother, he 
uld Killed him allo, 
ng. There rema;ned now but 
ne combatant on each fide ; but, 
Though their number was equal, 


Figer!) 
they! 


and heir ſtrength and hope were far 
at gu om being ſo, Ihe Roman, with- 
, and ut a wound, and fluſhed with his 


In wit 


n witht 
ae All 
his dl 
Horatis 
> firſten 
tory. 


Wouble victory, advances with great 
Fonfidence to this third combat, 
is antagoniſt, on the contrary, 
F:ak from the loſs of blood, and 
ent with running, ſcarce drags 
legs after him: and, already 
Wanyuithed by the death of-his bro- 
en en ere, encounters the victor, But 
rich could not be called a combat. 


M F 2 


Duos, iniquit, fratrum ma- 


nibus dedi : tertium cauſæ belli hujuſce, ut Romanus 


Male ſuſtinenti arma, gladium 


ſuperne jugulo defigit : jacentem ſpoliat. | 
” P11. Romani ovantes ac gratulantes Horatium acci- 
piunt, eo majore cum gaudio, quo prapius metum res 


112, Ad ſepulturam inde ſuorum nequaquam paribus 


imperios aiteri autii, alteri 


e 10, The Roman then cried 


out with an air of triumph, I have 


faerificed the two firſt to the manes 
of my brothers; I will now ſa- 
Crifice the third to my country, 
that Rome may ſubdue Aiba, and 
give laws to it, Curiatius being 
ſcarce able to carry his arms, 
the other thruſts his ſword into his 
breaſt, and afterwards takes his 
ſpoils, 

p 11, The Romans receive 
Horatius in their camp with a 
joy and acknowledgment propor- 
tioned to the danger they have 
eſcaped. 

q 12. After this, each party ap- 
ply themſelves in burying their 
dead, but with ſentiments widely 
ditterent; the Romans having en- 
larged their empire, and the Al- 
bans become the ſubjects of a fo- 
reign power. 


I believe 
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100 Of Thoughts. 

I believe nothing is more capable of forming the 
taſte of young people both for reading authors and 
compoſition, than to propoſe ſuch paſſages as theſe tg 
them; and tœ habituate them to diſcover their bey. 
ties without any aſſiſtance, by ſtripping them of al 
their embelliſhments, and reducing them to ſimple 
propoſitions, as we have done here. This method wil 
teach them how to find out and expreſs thoughts, 

I ſhall add ſeveral refleftions from Father Bouhour, 
moſt of them with examples from Latin and French 
authors, taken from his Maniere de bien penſer, Gs. 


Different reflections upon theugbis. 


I. Truth is the firſt quality, and in a manner the 
ſource of thoughts The moſt beautiful are vicious, 
or rather, thoſe which paſs for beautiful are not really 
ſo, unleſs founded in truth, pag. 9. 

Thoughts are the images of things, as words are the 
images of thoughts ; and to think, generally ſpeaking, 
js to form in one's ſelf the picture of an object either 
oi the ſenſes or the underſtanding, Now images and 
pictures are only true from the reſemblance they bear 
to their objects. Thus a thought is true, when it 
repreſents things faithfully ; and falſe, when it re- 
preſents them otherwiſe than as they are in them- 
ſelves. Did. 

Truth, which is indiviſible in other reſpeAs, is not 
ſo in this caſe. Thoughts are more or leſs true, as they 
are more or leſs conformable to their object. Intiie 
conformity forms what wecallthcjuſtneſs of a thought; 
that is, as clothes fit, when they fit well on the body, 
and are completely proportioned to the perſon who 
wears them; ſo thoughts are juſt, when they perfectly 
agree with the things they repreſent ; ſo that a jul 
thought, to ſpe:k properly, is a thought true in al 
reſpects, and in every light we view it, p. 41. 

We have a beautiful example of this in the Latin 
epigram upon Dido, which has been ſo happily tranl- 
lated into the French language. For the better un- 

derſtanding 


not 
they 
tile 
oht; 
ody, 
who 
(ly 
juſ 


n all 


,atin 
ranl- 
- us 
ding 


— 


ſport of terms. 


ſpould be burnt the very 


(uit au maſculin, parce que le no- 
minatif eſt apres le verbe. 


qui cùm in hiſtoria dixiſſet, qua 
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gerſtanding it, we muſt ſuppoſe what hiſtory relates 
br this matter; viz. that Dido fled to Africa with all 
ger wealth, after Sicheus had been killed; and alſo 


hat poeſy feigns, viz. that ſhe killed herſelf after 


neas had left her, 


* Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito: 
Hoc pereunte, fugis ; hoc fugiente, peris. 
Pauvre Didon, ou t'a * reduite 
De tes maris le triſte ſort ? 
L'un, en mourant, cauſe ta fuite : 
L'autre, en fuiant, cauſe ta mort. 


* - mt e 


We muſt not however imagine that this juſt plaY 


of words is in any way eſſential to juſtneſs, which doe 
not always require ſo much ſymmetry, or ſo great * 
It is enough for the thought to be 
true in all its extent, and that nothing be falſe in it, 
in whatever light we examine it, p. 41, 42. 
Plutarch, who was a man of ſolid underſtanding, 


condemns the celebrated thought of an hiſtorian upon 


the burning of the temple of Epheſus : That it was 
n wonder this magnificent temple, dedicated to Diana, 
night Alexander was born; 


bcarſe, as the Goddeſs afjiſted at Olympia's delivery, 


ſpe was ſo very buſy, that ſhe could not extingutſh the 
fire. It 1s ſurpriſing that * Cicero looked upon this as 


a pretty thought; he who always thinks and judges 
night. But it is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that fo auſtere 


a judge as Plutarch had fo far forgot his ſeverity, as 
to add, that the hiſtorian's reflection was cold enough 


to extinguiſh the fire, p. 49, 50. 
| Quintilian laughs very juſtly at certain orators, who 
imagined there was ſomething very beautiful in ſay- 


r Auſon. 
* On a remarque ici une faute 
contre la langue, qui demande c- 


nocte natus Alexander eſſet, eai-m 
Dianz Epheſiæ templum deflagra- 
viſſe; acjunxit, minime id etlc 
mirandum, quod Diana, cum in 
partu Olympiadis adeſſe voluiflet, 
abfuiſſet domo, De nat. Deor, I. 2. 
L 59. : 


| ing 


Concinne, ut multa ; Timeus, 
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ing, That great rivers were navigable at their ſpring 


and that good trees bore fruit at their firſt ſhooting wiſh 
g 
of the ground. [ Theſe compariſons may dazzle 


Arſt, and were very much cried up in Quintiliar, 


time; but, when we examine them narrowly, . 


diſcover the falſe in them, ] p. 72. 

II. To think juſtly is it not enough that th 
thoughts have nothing falſe in them; for they ſon. 
times become trivial by being true ; and when Cicer 
applauds Craſſus on this ſubject of thoughts, after {a 
ing that orator's were ſo juft and true, he adds, the 
are ſo new and ſo uncommon : Sententiæ Craſſi tn 
integra, tam vere, tam nove, Viz. that, beſides truth 
which always ſatisfies the mind, ſomething mote 
wanting to ſtrike and ſurpriſe it. . .. Truth is ov; 

thought what foundations are to buildings, it ſup 


ports and gives it ſolidity : but a building which ha 


nothing to recommend it but ſolidity, would not pleal 
thoſe who are ſkilled in architecture. Beſides ſolidit) 
in well-built houſes, magnificence, beauty, and eve! 
delicacy, are required: and this I would have in th 
thoughts we are now ſpeaking of. Truth, whit 


pleaſes ſo much on other occaſions without any en 


belliſhment, requires it here; and this ornaments 
ſometimes no more than a new turn given to thing 
Examples will ſhew the reader my meaning. 
Death ſpares none. This is a very true thought, b 
it is very plain and common. In order to raiſe it, a 
make it new in ſome reſpect, we need only turn it: 


Horace and Malherbe have done. The former eve 


body knows has it thus : 


Pallida mors æquo pede pulſat pauperum tabern*F 


Regumque turres. Carm. lib. 1. od. 4. 


u Quorum utrumque in iis eſt, ſioris arboris ſtatim planta c 

uz me juvene ubique cantari ſo- fruftu eſt. Quint. I. 8. c. 3. 

— Mag norum fluminum na- w De Orat, I. 2. n. 188. 
vigabiles fontes ſunt: & genero - 


« Neat 
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Death overflows equally the palaces of Kings, 
7 OU and the huts of the poor.” 
le x 
ian The ſecond gives it a different turn. 
Ne pauvre en ſa cabane ou le chaume le couvre 
| Eſt ſujet a ſes loix, 
tb Et la garde qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
dme N'en defend pas nos Rois. 


icen 
(ay 
they 
; tan 
rut 
Ire | 


3 10! 


* The turn of the Latin poct is more figurative and 
ively ; that of the French poet more natural and deli- 
ate. There's ſomething noble in both, p. 75, 78, 79- 
1. [Elevated 7 thoughts, which preſent nothing 
but what is great to the mind, principally heighten a 
iſcourſe.] It is the ſublimity and grandeur of a 


apf thought which properly tranſports and raviſhes us, 
n bat provided it be conformable to the ſubject. Tor it is 
leak a general rule, thatour thoughts muſt ſuit our matter z 
di and nothing is more inconſiſtent * than to introduce 
ee ſublime thoughts upon a mean ſubject, which requires 
n only thoſe of the mediate kind. It were almoſt bet- 


ybich 
en 
ent 
11095 


ter to introduce mediate thoughts upon a great ſubject 
which required ſublime ones, p. 80. 

a Fortune has given you nothing greater, than the 
Spower to preſerve the lives of ſuch multitudes : nor na- 
ture any thing better than the will to do ſo, Thus the 
Roman orator ſpeaks to Cæſar, and an hiſtorian 
ſpeaks of the former in the following words: * He 
3 owed his excellent. endowments ſolely to himſelf; and his 


t, b 
t, ani 
1 it: 


eye great genius prevented the conquered nations from bau- 
ing the ſame advantage over the Romans, by genius 
and knowledge, the Romans had over them by valour, 
ern": | 
v Non ad perſuaſionem, ſed ad tua melius, quam ut velis, conſer- 
ſtuporem rapiunt grandia, Long. vare quam plurimos, Orat, pro Lig, 
de ſublim, ſect. 1. n. 38. | 
ita u 2 A ſermone tenui ſublime diſ- b Omnia incrementa ſua fibi 
» 3+ dordat, fitque corruptum, quia in debuit: vir ingenio maximus, qui 
8. plano tumet. QI. 8. c. 3. eftecit ne, quorum arma viceramus, 


a Nihil habet nec fortuna tua eorum ingenio vinceremur, Vell. 
majus, quam ut poſſis, nec natura Paterc, Jib, 1. 


* F 4 But 


Deat 
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But Seneca the elder ſays ſomething nobler an; 
greater on this occaſion, © That Cicers's underſtandin 
alone was equal to the Roman empire, p. 83, 84. 
Cicero ſpeaks very nobly of Cæſar, * by ſayin 
there was no occaſion-to oppoſe the Alps again th: 
Gauls, nor the Rhine againſt the Germans; tha 
though the higheſt mountains ſhould be levelled, an 
the deepeſt rivers dried up, Italy would have nothing 
to fear; and that the brave actions and victories of 
Czſar would defend it much better than the rampar; 
with which nature had fortified it, p. 87. 
Pompey, having conquered Tigranes King of Ar. 
menia, would not ſuffer him to continue long at hiz 
feet, but put the crown again upon his head. 
reſtored him to his former condition, fays an hiſtorian, 


thinking there was as much glory to make, as to conqin 


Kings, p. 88. 

The funeral oration of Henrietta of France, Queen 
of England, and that of Henrietta Anne of England, 
Ducheſs of Otleans (by M. Boſſuet), are full cf 
thoughts which Hermogenes calls majeſtic. 

„Her great ſoul was ſuperior to her birth; any 


c other place but a throne had been unworthy of her. 


« As gentle, familiar, and agreeable, as firm and 
& courageous, ſhe knew as well how to perſuade and 


ce convince, as to command; and could make reaſun8 


« no leſs prevalent than authority. 

* Notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his arms 
« (ſpeaking of King Charles I.) though he could be 
ce overcome, he could not be compelled; and, as be 
ce never refuſed any thing juſt and reaſonable when 
„ a conqueror, he always rejected whatever was in- 
« glorious and unjuſt when a priſoner,” p. 105. 


rebuſque geſtis Italiam munitan 
haberemus, Contra Piſ. n. 62. 
e In priſtinum fortune habitum 
reſtituit : æque pulchrum eſſe ju- 
dicans, & vincere reges, & facete. 


Val, Max, lib, 5. c. I. 


lud ingenium, quod ſolum 
populus Romanus par imperio ſuo 
habuit. Controv, lib. 1. 

d Perfecit ille, ut fi montes re- 
ſediſſent, amnes exaruiſſent, non 
nature præſidio, ſed victoria ſua 


© [1:8 


Thought 
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Thoughts of this kind carry their own conviction 
along with them, ſeize the judgment in a manner by 
Yorce, move our paſſions, and fire our ſouls. 
2. This is then a firſt ſpecies of thoughts, which 
not only gain belief, as being true, but excite admi- 
ration, as being new and extraordinary. Thoſe of 
an the ſecond ſpecies are the agreeable, which ſurpriſe 
in and ſtrike us ſometimes as much as the noble and 
za Jublime z but effect that by their beauty, which the 
az} others do by grandeur and ſublimity. Sublime thoughts 
are alſo agreeable; but it is not their agreeableneſs that 
At. forms their character. They pleaſe, becauſe they 
bu have ſomething great, which always charms the mind; 
[IF whereas the others pleaſe only becauſe they are agree- 
ian, able. What is charming in the latter is like the ſoft, 
4 tender, and graceful touches we obſerve in ſome 
paintings. It is partly that /oft and faceticus, the molle 
teen atque facetum, which f Horace attributes to Virgil, 
and and does not conſiſt in what we call humourous, but 
1 on ſome inexpreſſible grace, which cannot be defined 
In general, and of which there is more than one 
any kind, p. 131, 132. 
her. Compariſons taken from florid and delightful ſub- 
ani ¶ jects form agreeable thoughts, in like manner as thoſe 
and We take from grand ſubjects form noble ones. © I 
aſen “ think, ſays Coſtar, it is a great advantage for a 
* perſon to be naturally inclined to good; which un- 
arm “ forced diſpoſition is like a gentle rivulet, that, fol- 
d be“ lowing its own natural courſe, runs without ob- 
is hee ſtacle between two flowery banks, Methinks, on 
vhen !“ the contrary, thoſe who are good from reflection, 
who perform ſometimes more virtuous actions than 
| the former, are like thoſe fountains in which art 
| does violence to nature; and which, after having 
nitan W# ſpouted their waters to the ſkies, are often ſtopped 
bn] by the leaſt obſtacle.” | 


f Satyr. 10. lib, 2. 


F 5 Balſae 
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Balſac thinks very prettily when he ſays of a lit, 
river, „This beautiful ſtream is ſo fond of the th 
% meadows, that it divides itſelf into a thou 


„ branches, and forms an infinite number of iſland 7 
and turnings, in order to ſport itſelf in them ti bar 
“ more agreeably, p. 137, 138. nc 


Inge nious fictions produce as agreeable effect I fol 
proſe as in verſe. They are ſo many diverting ſpec. 80 
tacles to the mind, which always pleaſe perſons ofÞ th. 
taſte and judgment. When Pliny the younger exhon | 
Cornelius Tacitus to follow his example and ſud be. 
even when hunting, he tells him, that s the exec be 
of the body exalts the mind; that woods, ſolitu bo 
and even the ſilence of ſome ſports, contribute ven au 
much to our thinking juſtly of things; in fine, tha 4 
if ke carried his tablets in his hand, he would find tha hat 
Minerva delighted as much in foreſts and mountain as 
— Diana. Here is a little fiction in a very few word | | 
Pliny had ſaid before®, that being at a hunting- match 3no! 
where they took three wild boars in toils, he ſat dom car 
near the toils, with his tablets in his hands, writin 
down any happy thought which occurred to his mind 
in order, that, it he ſhould chance to return hom: 


with empty hands, yet his pocket- book might be ful goc 
This is a pretty thought; but there is more beau - 
in his imagining, that Minerva inhabits the woods agt 
well as Diana, and that ſhe is to be found in the vi wh 
leys and mountains, p. 139, 140. the 
The agreeable ariſes generally from oppoſition; mo 
eſpecially in thoughts which have two meanings, an tefl 
as it were, two faces; for that figure which ſeems . upc 
deny what it advances, and contradict itſelf in oui due 
WO! 

2 Mirum eſt ut animus agita- ep. 6. | 
tione motuque corporis excitetur. h Ad retia ſedebam : erant ! i] 
Jem undique ſylvæ, & ſolitudo, proximo non venabulum aut lance tuna 
ipſumque illud filentium quod ve- fed ſtylus & pugillares, Medi's k 
nationi datur, magna cogitationis bar aliquid, enotabamque, vt, "WF natic 
incitamenta ſunt... , . Experier'is manus vacuas, plenas tamen «I 11 
non Dianam magis in montibus reportarem, Ibid, ſultu 
quam Minervam incrrare. Lib. . 1 
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ward appearance, is vaſtly elegant. Sophocles ſays, 


the preſents of an enemy are not preſents, and that a 
Ecruel mother is not a mother. i And Seneca tells us, 
a great fortune is great ſlavery ; Tacitus, that we 
gare ſometimes guilty of the baſeſt and moſt ſervile ac- 
tions for the ſake of power. | Horace ſpeaks of a ſage 


folly, of an active ſloth, and of a jarring concord. 


Some have ſaid, Kings were ſlaves upon the throne ; 
that the body and foul are two enemies who cannot 
part with each other, and two friends who cannot 
bear each other. According to Voiture, the ſecret to 


be healthy and gay conſiſts in the exerciſe of the 


body, and the tranquillity of the mind. The ſame 
author ſays, ſpeaking of a perſon of quality who was 
a prodigious genius ana his friend: I am. never fo 
haughty as when I receive his letters, nor ſo humble 
as when I am going to anſwer them, p. 146. 
However, we muſt not fancy that a thought can- 
not be agreeable or beautiful, unleſs it glitters and 
carries with it a play of words; ſimplicity alone 
{ſometimes forms all its heauty. This ſimplicity con- 
ſiſts in a plain and ingenuous, but lively and rational 
air, ſuch as is obſerved ſometimes in a peaſant of 
good ſenſe, or in a witty child, p. 150. 


3. There is a third ſpecies of thoughts, which have 


agreeableneſs mixed with delicacy ; or rather, whoſe 
whole agreeableneſs, beauty, and merit are owing to 
their delicacy, We may ſay, a delicate thought is the 
moſt exquiſite production, and as it were the quin- 
teſſence of wit. In my opinion, tutors ſhould reaſon 
upon the delicacy of the thoughts which are intro- 
duced in works of genius, with relation to that of the 


works of nature. * The moſt delicate are thoſe which 


i Magna ſervitus eſt magna for- dia diſcors, Horat. 
tuna. De Conſol. ad Polyb. m Rerum natura nuſquam magis, 
* Omnia ſerviliter pro domi- quam in minimis tota, Plin. I. 11. 


natione. HiR, lib, x, C, 3. | 


In arctum coacta rerum nature 
majeſtas, multis nulla ſui parte mi- 
rabilior. Idem, 1, 37. Prom. 


nature 


Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ con- 
ſultus Cerro 4, Strenua nos ex- 
ace inertia ,,, Rerum concor- 
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nature delights to work in miniature, and whoſe ma. 
ter, being almoſt imperceptible, acts in ſuch a manne, 
that it is doubtful whether ſhe intends to diſcover 
conceal her art. Such is a perfect inſect, the mor 


worthy of admiration, as it is leſs viſible, according 


to Pliny, p. 158, 160. 


Let us ſay, by way of analogy, that a delicat| 


thought has this property, vz. to be compriſed in: 
few words; and that its ſenſe is not ſo viſible or con. 
ſpicuous. * One would at firſt fight imagine, that it 
conceals a part of its ſenſe on purpoſe that we may 
ſearch after, and gueſs at it; or at leaſt, that ſhe only 
preſents a glimpſe of it, to give us the pleaſure of dib 
covering it intirely, if we have genius: for as we 
have goud eyes, and employ even thoſe of art, I mean 
teleſcopes and microſcopes, to behold the maſter- pieces 
of nature; the intelligent and clear-ſighted only ar: 
capable of diſcovering | the whole force and ſenſe of 
fine thought. This little myſtery is, as it were, the 
ſoul of the delicacy of thoughts; ſo that thoſe which 
have nothing myſterious either in their foundation or 
turn, and diſcover themſelves intirely at firſt ſight, 
are not properly delicate, how witty ſoever they may 
be in other reſpects. Whence we may conclude, that 
delicacy adds ſomething inexpreſſible to the ſublime, 
and to the agreeable or beautiful, which will appear 
more clearly by examples, p. 160, 161. 

Pliny the panegyriſt tells his Monarch, who hal 
long refuſed the title of father of his country, and 
would not receive it till he thought he had deſerved 
it: » Wn are the only man wha has been the W 
his country, befire you were made ſo, p. 162. 

The nver " which made Egypt ſo fruitful, by its re- 
gular inundations, having miſled overflowing for one 
ſeaſon, Trajan ſent great quantities. of corn for the 


n Auditoribus grata ſunt hc, 
qua cum intellexrrint, acuming 
ino deleſtantur, & gaudent, non 
ga auciverint, {ed quali int eve; 


rint. Quint1l, viii. e. 2. 
9 Sch omnium contigit tibi, ut 
pater pati lte eſles, antequam fhete*, 


relic 


pelic 
pow 
b. 1 


11 


Rcept. 
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lief of the people. ? The Nile, fays Pliny, never 
we more abundantly for the glory of the Romans, 
d. 163. 


The ſame author ſays, upon Trajan's entry into 


Rome, 4 Seme proclaimed aloud, that they had ſeen 


#n ugh aſter they had ſeen you ; and others, that it was 
$0w neceſſary io extend life to the utmsſt, p. 165. 
There is a great deal of delicacy in Virgil's reflee- 
tion on the imprude nce or weakneſs of Orpheus, who, 
as he was bringing back his wife out of hell, looked 
back, and loſt her the ſame inſtant : A pardonable 
folly indeed, if the infernal geds were capable of pardeningy 
p. 178. 


| There is no leſs delicacy in Cicero's applauſe of 


Cæſar: It is uſual with you to forget nothing but inju- 


dies, p. 209. 

Beſides the delicacy of thoughts, which are merely 
ingenious, there is one that reſults from the ſenti- 
ments, in which the natural affections have a greater 
ſhare than the underſtanding, * I fall never ſee you 


ore, ſays a poet on occaſion of the death of a bro— 
mer he loved paſſionately : / fall never ſee you more, 


wy dvar brother; you who were dearer to me than life: but 


'T will love you for ever, Another ſpeaks thus of a per- 
ton who was very dear to him: u You are to me a nu- 


Heraus company in the met ſolitary and deſert places. 
But there is nothing more delicate than the com- 
plaints of a turtle- dove, introduced ſpeaking in a little 


dialogue in verſe, between that bird and a man who 


pallcs by. 


l | 
Nilus ZE ypto quidem ſœpe, ſed s Obliviſci nihil ſoles, nifi inju- 
ie noſtræ nunquam largior rias. Orat, pro. Ligar. n. 25 

fluxit, t Nunquam ego te, vita frater 

$1 Alii ſe ſatis vixiſſe, te viſo, te amabilior, aſpiciam poſthac: at cer- 

Reepto; alii nunc magis eſſe vi- te ſemper amabo, Catul, 

Kndum prædicabant. u In ſolis tu mihi tutba locis, 


Cum ſubita incautum demen- Tibul. 


tia cepit amantem; 
I:n>ſcenda quidem, ſcirent i 
ignoſo re manet, Geor I. 4. 
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LE PassanT. 


Que fais-tu dans ce*bois, plaintive tourterelle ? 
Turtle, why moan you in this grave? 


La TouRTERELLE. 


Je gemis : Jai perdu ma compagne fidelle. 
The leſs, alas ! of her I love. 


LE Pass ANr. 
Ne crains tu point que Voiſeleur 
Ne te faſſe mourir comme elle ? 


The fowler*s art dot thou not fear, 
Who thy complaints perhaps may hear? 


La TouRTERELLE. 
Si ce n'eſt lui, ce ſera ma douleur. 
No, tis from him TI hope relief, 
The end of life, the end of grief. p. 213, 216, 217. 


I ſhall conclude this extract with a reflection no 
leſs rational than witty, of Father Bouhours ; it is i 


his book of ingenious thoughts. /Yhatever, ſays he 


is moſt delicate in the thoughts and expreſſions of authir 
who have writ with great juſineſs (and delicacy, is 
when turned into another language; not unlike thi 


exquiſite eſſences whoſe ſubtile perfumes evaporate, win 
7 7 7 


poured out of one veſſel into another, p. 95. 


Of ſhining thoughts, 


There is a kind of thoughts, little known to thi 
writers of the Auguſtan age, and which were in nt 
eſteem or currency, till the decline of eloquence. We 
Theſe conſiſt in a ſhort, lively, and ſhining way a 


expreſſing one's ſelf ; which pleaſe chiefly by means 


of a certain point of wit, that ſtrikes us by its bold 
neſs and novelty, and by its ingenious, but very un- 
common turn. Seneca had a great ſhare in introducing 


that 
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that vicious taſte at Rome; and it was ſo general and 
bredominant in Quintilian's time, “, that the oratots 
made it a law among themſelves to cloſe almoſt every 
period with ſome ſparkling thought, in order to gain 
the plaudits and acclamations of the auditors, 
* Quintilian's reflections upon that ſubject are very 
zudicious *. He does not condemn ſuch kind of 
thoughts in themſelves, which may make an oration 
great and noble, and give it at the ſame time ſtrength, 
grace, and elevation; he only condemns the abuſe and 
too great affectation of it.“ He would have them be 
Jooked upon as the eyes of the diſcourſe; and eyes 
muſt not be ſpread over the whole body. * He agrees, 
that this new ornament may be added to the manner 
of writing among the ancients, as it was allowed to 
add to the ancient way of living a certain neatneſs 
and elegance, which could not be condemned, and of 
which even endeavours ſhould be uſed to make a 
kind of virtue; but exceſs ſhould be avoided. * For, 
after all, the ancient ſimplicity of ſpeaking would 
ſill be more valuable than this new licence. 
> Indeed, when theſe thoughts are too numerous, 


they hurt and ſuppreſs one another, like trees planted 


too near together; and occaſion the ſame obſcurity 
and confuſion in an oration, which too many figures 


do in a picture. 
! 


: F . 
» Nunc illud volunt, ut omnis 
locus, omnis ſenſus, in fine ſer- 


monis feriat aurem. Turpe autem, 


ac prope nefas, ducunt, reſpirare 


ullo loco, qui acclamationem non 
fetierit. Quintil. 1, 8. c. 5, 


x Quad tantum in ſententia bo- 
na crimen eſt? Non cauſæ prodeit ? 


non judicem movet? non dicen- 


dem commendat ? Ibid, 
Ego hec lumina orationis 
velut oculos quoſdam eloquentiz 


eſſe credo: ſed neque oculos eſſe 


toto corpore velim, Ibid, 
2 Patet media quædam via: ſicut 


u cultu victuque acceſlit aliquis ci · 


; 


tra reprehenſionem nitor, quem, 
ficut poffumus,* adjiciamus virtuti- 
bus, Ibid. 

a Si neceſſe fit, veterem illum 
horrorem dicendi malim, quam 
iſtam novam licentiam, 

b Denſitas earum obſtat invicem, 
ut in ſatis omnibus fructibuſque ar- 
borum nihil ad juſtam magnitu- 
dinem adoleſcere poteſt, quod lo- 
co, in quem creſcat, caret, Nec 
pictura, in qua nihil circumlituro 
eſt, eminet : ideoque artifices etiam, 
cum plura in unam tabulam opera 
contulerunt, ſpatiis diſtinguunt, 
ne umbræ in corpora cadant. Ibid, 


Beſides, 
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© Beſides, as theſe thoughts, whoſe beauty conſt; 
in being ſhort and lively, are diſtinct from one ang, 
ther, and each forms a complete ſenſe ; the oratic 
from thence becomes very disjoined and conciſe, with. 
out any connexion, and, as it were, compoſed n. 
ther of pieces and fragments, than of the member 
and parts, which form a whole or perfect body. Ny 
ſuch a compoſition ſeems to be intirely oppoſite ty 
the harmony of an oration, which requires more 
connexion and extent, 

We may likewiſe ſay, that theſe ſhining thought 
cannot ſo juſtly be compared to a luminous flame, x 
to thoſe ſparks of fire which fly through the ſmoke, 

© In fine, when our only care is to croud then 
one upon another, we become very indelicate in dif. 
tinguiſhing and chuſing; and, among ſuch a num- 
ber, there muſt neceſſarily be a great many flat, pue. 
rile, and ridiculous ones. 

It is obvious to thoſe who are ever ſo little acquaint- 
ed with Seneca, that what I have now ſaid is his por 
trait, and the peculiar character of his writings ; and 
Quintilian obſerves it evidently in another place“ 
where, after doing juſtice to the merit and learning of 
that great man, and acknowledging that we find in 
his works a great number of beautiful thoughts and jul 


© Facit res eadem conciſam 
quoque orationem. Subſiſtit enim 
omnis ſententia ; ideoque poſt eam 
utrique aliud eſt initium, Unde 
ſoluta fere oratio, & è ſingulis non 
membris, ſed fruſtis collata, ftruc- 
tura caret; cum illa rotunda & 
und que circumciſa inſiſtere invi- 
cem nequeant, Ibid. 

d Lumina illa non flammæ, ſed 
ſcintillis inter fumum emicantibus, 
Gmilia dixeris. Ibid, 

© Hoc quoque accidit, quod ſolas 
captanti ſententias, multas neceſſe 
eſt dicere leves, frigidas, ineptas, 
Non enim poteſt eſſe delectus, ubi 
numero laboratur. Ibid, 

f Multæ in eo claræque ſenten- 


tix, multa enim et am morun 
gratia legenda : ſed in elcquend 
corrupta pleraque, atque eo petit 
cioſiſſima, quod abundant duld 
bus vitits, Velles eum ſuo ingenio 
dixiſſe, alieno judicio. Nam ,., 
fi non omnia ſua amaſlet, f rerun 
pondera minutiſſimis 1ententii 
non fregiſſet, conſenſu potius eu- 
ditorum, quam puerorum amort, 
comprobaretur , , , . « Multa pro 
banda in eo, multa etiam admi- 
randa ſunt, eligere modo cuz ſit: 
quod utinam ipſe feciſſet ! Diga 
enim fuit illa natura, que melien 
vellet, quæ quod voluit eficc!, 
Quintil, b 10, e. 1. 
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e Plerique minimis etiam in- 
ntlunculis gaucent, que excuſſæ 
Naum habent, invente facie inge- 
Wi blandiuntur, Quint, 1, 8. c. 5, 

® Senec, de benefic. I. 6, c. 31, 

| At the time that Xerxes, puffed 


norun 
juend 
peri- 


dulci- 
ngen . with pride, and, blinded with a 
m.. is opinion of his ſtrength, me- 
rerum rated a war againſt Greece; all the 
tentibPortiers who were about him en- 
us en- oured to vie with cach other, 
amor; i puſhing him, by the'r extrava- 
ta pro- t flatteries, down the precipice 
ani · WO hich his ambition led him; one 
12 fit : ing, that the bare news of the 
Dieu would fill the Greeks with con- 
welien on; and that they would fly at 
«fcc. firſt report of his march. An- 
Wer ſaid, that , having ſo great an 
Wy, he was not only ſure of con- 
4X10 
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maxims for forming our manners, he adds, that, with 
jegard to eloquence, a vicious and depraved taſte runs 
rough almoſt every part of them; and that they are 
more dangerous, becauſe they abound with agreeable 
nults, which we cannot but approve. 
bn, he ſays, it were to be wiſhed that ſo fine a genius, 
tapable of every thing great in eloquence, of ſo rich 
and fruitful an invention, had had a more correct taſte, 
and a more exact diſcernment ; that he had been leſs 
inamoured of his own productions; that he had known 
how to make a proper choice of them ; and, above 
Fall, that he had not weakened the important matters 
he treated by a croud of trifling thoughts, 8 which” 
may deceive at firſt from the appearance and glitter of 
wit, but which are found frigid and puerile, when 
examined with ſome attention. 1 

I ſhall extract ſome paſſages from this author, that 
youth may compare his ſtyle with Cicero's and Livy's, 
and examine whether Quintilian's judgment of it be 
well founded, or whether it be the effect of prejudice 


112 


For that rea- 


I. Conference between Demaratus and Aer xes. 


| Cum bellum Græciæ indiceret Xerxes, animum tu= 
Imentem, oblitumque quam caducis confideret, nemo non im- 


quering Greece, but of intirely de- 
ſtroying it; and that there was no- 
thing to fear, but that upon his ar- 
rival he ſhould find the cities aban- 
doned, and the country a perfect 
deſart, by the precipitate flight of 
the people ; and conſequently that 
his great a mies would have no ene- 
mies to engage. On the other ſide, 
they gave him to underſtand, that 
nature itſelf was ſcarce capacious 
enough for him; that the ſeas were 
too narrow for his fleets ; that no 
camp was large enough for his in- 
fantry, nor any plain for his caval- 
ry; and that the, e would hardly be 
ſpace enough in the air for the darts 
which would be thrown from ſuch 
an infinite number of hands. 


Tulit. 
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pulit. Alius aiebat, non laturos nuncium belli, & ad 122 
mam adventus famam terga ver ſuros. Alius, nibii M$, c 
” . . OED , ; 
dubit quin illa mole non vinci ſolum Gracia, fed obrui p18 
. bu . / 
ſet: magis verendum ne vacuas deſertaſque urbes inveniren,Wblat 
& profugis Haſtibus vaſle ſolitudines relinquerentur, N e 
habituris ubi tantas vires exercere paſſent. Alius, ili Hi n 
rerum naturam ſufficere: anguſla eſſe claſſibus maria, yi. vun 
liti caſtra, explicandis equeſtribus copiis campeſtria : u 
patere cœlum ſatis ad emittenda omni manu tela, Pre 


0 


* Cum in hunc modum multa undique jaftarentur, qu 


bominem nimia æſtimatione ſui furentem concitarent; B. 
maratus Lacedæmonius folus dixit, ipſum illam qua jj 


" | 
Us 


Pali, 


placeret multitudinem, indige/iam & grauem, metuendu in 
eſe ducenti; non enim vites, fed pondus habere : imm * 
nunquam regi poſſe ; nec din durare, quicquid regi non tes 
22 NI 


In primo, inquit, flatim monte Lacones cbjecti dau pe 
tibi ſui experimentum. Tit iſta gentium mulli tm 
morabuntur: herebunt, & corporibus objiruent, / 
illos Afia non movebit laco. Tantas minas belli, & n 

1 totius humani generts rumam, pauciſſumi ſuſlinebunt. (ii et. 
te mutatis legibus ſuis natura tranſmiſerit, in ſemita le bit 
1 1 - G : A. gd eve 
rebis, & æfſlimabis futura damna, cum putaveris quer e 
| k Among all theſe compliments you drag after you; they will ol, anc 

( which are ſo likely to turn the brain immoveable in the pa's which es, 

| of a prince who was already intoxi- be committed to their care, eng: 
cated with the idea of his greatneſs, they will defend it to the laſt bret a 
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forces, ſo enormous and monſtrous a 
throng, had weight, but no ſtrength; 
that it is impoſſible to govern or 
manage what has neither bounds 
nor meaſure, and that what can- 
not be governed cannot ſabſiſt for 
any time, 

I An handful of people whom you 
will meet on the firſt mountain you 
come to, will convince you of the 
courage of the Spartans ; three hun- 
gred of theſe will top the millions 


. paſſage of 'Thermopylz will 06 


| Demaratus a Spartan was the only and will make a barrier and rh, tl 
[ man who durſt tell him, that the part of their bodies; all the ‚f²f att: 

| foundation of his conſidence was of Aſia will not make them rein (i 

the very thing he ought moſt to ap- one ſtep z they alone will land par, 

| prehend ; that ſo vaſt a body of dreadful onſet of almoſt the πanſt 


world united againſt them, 4 
you have forced nature to chil 
all her laws, in order to opa 
paſſage for you, you will be ky 
ped in a narrow paſſage, Youi 
judge of the Joſs you will accom 
wards ſuſtain, by that which 


ſion, when at the ſame tim? | 
find they can ſtop you, you wal 
ſo find they can put you to fig 


Thert 
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pri. Her mopylarum angu/ia conſtiterint. Scies te fugart poſe 


11 ſcieris poſſe retineri. 


„ = Cedent quidem tibi pluribus locis, velut torrentis modo 
Vlati, cujus cum mag no terrore prima vis defluit : deinde 
n c atque illinc coorientur, & tuts te viribus prement. 

i IE n Verum eſi quod dicitur, majorem belli apparatum eſſe, 
n qui recipe ab his regtonibus pelſit, quas oppugnare 
Wn/lituis. Sed hac res contra nos eff, Ob hoc ipſum, te 
Præcia vincet, quia non capit. Uti toto te non potes. 

 * Praterea, que una rebus ſalus ęſt, occurrere ad pri- 
s rerum impetus, & inclinatis gpem ferre non poteris, nec 
Fulcire ac fir mare labantia. Multo ante vinceris, quam 
do um eſſe te ſentias. 

1:48 Ceœterum, non eft quod exercitum tuum ob hoc ſuſtineri 
n res non poſſe, quia numerus ejus duct quoque ignotus eff. 
Nihil tam magnum ęſt, quod perire non poſſit, cui naſcitur 


* perniciem ut alia quieſcant, ex ipſa magnitudine ſua cauſa, 
Acciderunt que Demaratus predixerat. Divina at- 
e humana impellentem, & mutantem quicquid ohſtiterat, 


Ti 
5 pa 
Cy 
ta he 
quan 


vill iu 


m Your armies, which, like an ſo that you will be overcome long 
gmpetuous flood, whoſe firſt efforts before you can be near enough to 
pothing can reſiſt, may at firſt car- be ſenſible of it. 

Wy every thing before them; but p To conclude, Do not flatter 
Four enemies will rally immediate- yourſelf, that nothing will be able 
. and, attacking you on different to reſiſt your forces, becauſe their 


aich es, will deſtroy you by your own numbers are not known even to 
are, I rength. their general. There is nothing 
t br What is reported is very true, ſo great but may periſh ; when, 
ind tu. that the country you are going though there is no other obſtacle, 
he p attack is not ſufficient to con- its own greatneſs is one cauſe for 


pin ſuch immenſe preparations of its ruin, 
Par, But this makes directly a- q Every thing happened accord- 
ainſt us, Greece will conquer ing to Demaratus's prediction. 


m net! 
Aandti 
he wh 


n. Mu, becauſe it cannot contain you; Xerxes, who had made a reſoluti- 
o chu eu will be able to employ only on to ſurmount all the obſtacles 
o open part of yourſelf. which Gods and men ſhould oppoſe 
| be ' Beſides, that which forms the to his enterpriſes, and who had 


Vous 
vill aft 
vbich 
Will 0c 


curity and refuge of an army, overthrown every thing that op- 
p<comes abſolutely impracticable poſed his paſſage, was ſtopped by 
© you, You will neither be able three hundred men: and, ſeeing 
Pte proper orders, nor to come very ſoon the remains of his formi- 


tim! Pp time enough to the firſt ſhocks dable armies diſperſed and de- 
du 1111 ur army will receive, nor to ſup- feated throughout all Greece, he 
to fert thoſe who give way, nor en found the difference between mul- 


Fourage thoſe who begin te retire; titudes and an army, 


Then 


trecenti 
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trecenti flare juſſerunt : Alratuſque per tatam paſſin G. V 
clam Aerxes intellexit, quantum ab exercitu turba 2 thou 


Vel. 


Itaque Xerxes, pudore quam damno miſerior, Dem 
rato gratias egit, quod ſolus fihi verum dixiſſet, & prr 
Petit ille ut Sardes, maxim 
Aſie crvitatem, curru vectus intraret, rectam capite tiarm 
ferens : id ſolis datum regibus. 
antequam peteret. Sed quam miſerabilis gens, in qua nen 
Juit qui verum diceret regi, niſi qui non dicebat ſibi! 

We muſt own, that this little piece of Seneca! 
very fine, and that Demaratus's diſcourſe is full 9 
good ſenſe and juſt reflections ; but methinks the (ty, 
is too uniform, and the antitheſis too often made u; 
of. The thoughts are too cloſe, and too much croud. 
are all diej inted from one anothe, 
which makes the ſtyle too conciſe and abrupt. 
kind of point concludes almoſt every period: Scteit 
fugare paſſe, cum ſaeris poſe retineri.—Ob hoc ipſum 
Greoua vincet, quia non capit.—Multo ante winceri, 
e te ſentias. 
tul, when we read only one diſtin paſlage ; bu, 
when a whole work is in the ſame ſtrain, it is nd 
eaſy to bear the reading of it for any time, where 
thoſe of Cicero and Livy never tire. 

Beſides, can we ule fo unconnected and corrupt! 
ſtyle for diſcourſes, where the auditors are to be it 
ſtructed and affected; and can it therefore be prope 


miſit petere quod vellet. 


ed. They 


guam victum 


for the bar or the pulpit ? 


r Then Xerxes, more unhappy 
from the ſhame and diſgr ace of ſo 
ſenſleſs an expedition, than the loſs 
he had ſuſtained, thanked Demara- 
tus, becauſe only he told kim thie 
truth; and gave him leave to alk 
what fa our he would: upon which 
the latter deſited the liberty of ma- 
king his entry into Sardis (one of 
the greateſt cities of Aſa) in a cha - 
riot, with an upright tiara upon his 
head, a privilege granted to kings 
only, He would have deſerved 


that farour, had he not aſke) t 


Dignus fuerat prami, 


This is not ſo diltaſtt 


Eut what idea ſhall we entertaind 
a nation, where there was not yt 
man to ſpeak truth to the ken 
except one who did not tell it! 
himſelf ? 

s Unde ſoluta fere oratio, &! 
fingulis non membris, ſed frul 
collata, 

t Nanc lud volunt, ut 0% 
locus, omnis ſenſus, in fine ſern# 1-19; 
nis, feriat aurem. Lib 
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| We ſometimes meet in Cicero with this kind of 
S$oughts cloling a period in a ſhort and ſprightly man- 
wer; but he is diſcreet and ſparing in the uſe of thoſe 
aces, which are, as it were the ſalt and ſeaſoning of 
diſcourſe; and which, for that reaſon, muſt not be 
viſhed, 

u Leviculus * ſane n:ter Demeſthenes, qui illo ſuſurro 
War ſe dicebat aguam ferentis muliercu/e, ut mos in 
Rr ecia %, inſuſurrantiſque alteri : Hic ęſi ille Demoſt- 
nes, Druid hoc levins? at quantus orator ! Sed apud 
n [gut videlicet dedicerat, non multum ipſe ſecum. This 
thought is very like that of Seneca's, Quam miſerabi- 
{tl bens, in qua nemo fuit qui verum diceret regi, niſi qui 
« vo": dicebat /ibt / 

_ II. Seneca's refletions upon a ſaying of Auguſtus. 
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= * Seneca relates a ſaying of Auguſtus, who, being 
Fry much troubled for his having divulged the irre- 
Plarities of his daughter, ſaid, he ſhould not have been 
e, ſo much imprudence, had Agrippa or Macenas 
en liding. Seneca, to heighten this ſentence, makes 
very judicious reflection upon it: Y Adio tat habenti 
fla hominum, duos reparare difficile fl ! Coe ſunt leg ia- 
„ & protinus ſcripte : fradta claſſis, & intra paucos dies 
'auit neva : ſævitum eft in opera publica ignibus, ſurrex- 
unt melicra conſumptis. Tota vita, Agrippe & Mace 


rupt | 3 | E N 
lis vacauit locus, Nothing is more beautiful or judici- 


be in 
Propel | 

& Demoſthenes, whom we ad- y So difficult it is, among fo 
ze ſo much, muſt have been many millions, to find enough to 
& vain, when he was ſo ſenfibly repair the loſs of two! Legions 
Ected, as he himſelf owns, with have been cut to pieces, others 
little flatte:ing expreſſion of a have been raiſed immediately; a 
Nen that carried water, who, fleet has been wrecked, a new 
"ting at him with her finger, one has been built in a few days 
Nuper'd to a neighbour. That is a fire has conſumed public edi- 
ebenen. How mean was this! fices, when others more magni- 
« yet how great an orator was ficent than the former riſe almoſt 
But this proceeded from his immediately out of the earth; but, 
Nis learnt to ſpeak to others, while Auguſtvs lived, the place of 
adom ſpoke to himſelf, Agrippa and Mæcenas was always 
Lib. g. Tuſcul, n. 103. vacant, | 
Pe Benef, I. 6. c, 32. 
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ons than this thought: A lofſes may be repaired y. 
cept that of a friend. But he ſhould have Roy 
there. 

* Quid putem ? adds Seneca, Defuiſſe ſimile; g 
aſſumerentur ? an ipſius vitium fuiſſe, qui maluit gun 
quam gquerere! Non ęſi quod exiſtimemus Agrippam i 
Mæcenatem ſolitos illi vera dicere : qui, ft vixiſſent, in 
diſſimulantes furſſent. Regalis ingenii mos eſi in re 


vera dicendi, Q quibus jam audiendi periculum non oft, 

Beſides, that nothing is more trifling than this ply 
of words, maluit quer: quam quaerere ; the ſecond 5. 
flection deſtroys the firſt intirely. This ſuppoſes it: 
difficult matter to ſupply the loſs of good friends, 20 
the other affirms quite the contrary. Farther, wh 
does Seneca offer ſo much injury to Auguſtus, or n 
ther to his two friends, as to ſay, they did not uſe! 
tell him the truth; and that they durſt not do it « 
the occaſion in queſtion ? Mæcenas had always th 
libertry of ſpeaking freely to him ; and we know thit 
at a certain trial, where Auguſtus ſeemed inclinab} 
to be cruel, this favourite, not being able to approad 
him, by reaſon of the croud, threw a little note n 
him in writing, by which he deſired him 4 zo on 
away, and not act the part of the executioner. As fi 


Agrippa, he had courage enough to adviſe AuguluW 7; 
to reſtore. the commonwealth to its ancient liberty, Niva. 
a time that he was maſter of the empire, and delbe m: 


rating whether he ſhould form a republican or m 
narchical ſtate, 


—_ — - — 
— — — —_ 
— ——— — 


Z What ſhall I think of this had they been living, they vo . l 
ſaying of Auguſtus? Muſt I really have been asjGlent as others 0n ug. © 
imagine there were not ſuch men occafion, But it is a piece of 1M 
left in the empire as he could make licy among princes to ſpeak well.” | 
choice of for friends; or was it the dead, to ſhame the living; "ſe 
his own fault, chuſing to complain, to applaud the generous liberty udit 
rather than to give himſelf the trou- the former, in telling thc truth, 21 
ble of ſearching for them? It is which they have no longer any 28 _ . 


not probable, that Agrippa and Mz + 
cenas uſed to tell him truth; and, 


ſon to be afraid. | 
a Surge tandem, carnifex. 
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„we. ſee by this, that Seneca wanted a quality efſen- 
ood gal in an orator ; that is, to know how to keep with- 

the bounds of truth and beauty, and to prune, with- 
; out mercy, whatever is more than neceſſary to the 
ou{erfetion of the piece, according to that fine rule in 


n U 
inte 
pre 
an 


Horace d, Recideret omne quod ultra perfectum trahere- 
Seneca was too much inamoured of his own 
lenious; he could not prevail with himſelf to loſe or 
Wcrifice any of his productions; and often weakened 
he ſtrength, and debaſed the greatneſs, of his ſub- 


In pectore amicus, 


Illo recipiendus eft, illic retinendus, 


After all that has 


een ſaid of the buſtle and noiſe in the city becauſe of 


you find the ſtreets beſieged, and 
the roads barricaded by incredible 
numbers of people, who go back- 
ward and forward ; you yet come 
into a place full of men, and empty 
We muſt look for a 
friend in the heart, and not in 
the antichamber. It is there we 
muſt receive and keep him, it is 
there we muſt lodge him ſafely, as 
a depoſite of ineſtimable value, 


l. 
pa cs by little trifling thoughts, 
id re 7 
s it Wl. Auother thought of Seneca upon the ſcarcity of ſincere 
;, an friends, 
ung We meet with another very beautiful thought in 
Or Ii pe ſame place upon the ſubject of friendſhip. Seneca 
uſe1 Peaks of the croud who make their court to great 
It a en. 
's U e Ad guemcungue iſtorum veneris, ſays he, quorum 
y that Plutatis urbem concupit, ſcito, etamſi ani madverteris obſeſ= 
inabt 7 mgent! frequentia UICOS, & commeantium in ulramque 
ro artem catervis itinera compreſſa, tamen venire te in locum 
ote Omnibus plenum, amicis vacuum. 
0 conn in atrio guæritur. 
As fo Pin ſenſus racondendus. 
gull It muſt be acknowledged there is great beauty and 
/ ivracity in this thought and turn, venire te in lacunt 
delibe Wminibus plenum, amicis Vacuum. 
r me 
the incredible concourſe of citizens who hurry to viſit 

b Satyr, x0, lib. x 

Ul ; 28 Bo .* * .* 
—— Si aliqua contempſiſſet 
of „non omnia ſua amäſſet, fi re- 
1k weld pondera minutiſſimis ſenten- 
ing; r non fregiſſet, conſenſu potius 
über MF ><itorum quam puerorum amore of friends, 
truth, Memprobaretur. Quintil. 1, 10. c. 1, 
c any 1200 s Senec, de beaef, 1. 6, C, +34» 
| If you viſit any of thoſe great 
ifex. e to whom the whole city 

W Þaxe their court; know, that 
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the great, and fill tneir palaces; this antitheſis is vey 
fine, in locum hominibus plenus, amicis vacuum, in 
@ place full of men, empty of friends. But to why 
end are the following words, in peftore amicus, m 
in atris queritur © A friend is to be fought in the hear, 
and not the antichamber ? I only ſee an antitheſis ther, 
and nothing further, and I confeſs I have not bee 
able to underſtand it. 

F. Bouhours has not forgot to tell us what judgment 
we are to form of Seneca. Of all ingenious writer 
& ſays he, Seneca is the leaſt capable of reducing h- 
* thoughts to the boundaries required by good ſenſe 
« He would always pieaſe, and he is ſo afraid, that: 
« thought, which is beautiful in itſeif, ſhould na 
e ſtrike, that he repreſents it in all its lights, ant 
ce heautifes it with all the colours he can throw int 
« it, * By repeating the ſame thought, and turning i 
« ſeveral ways, he ſpoils it not being ſatisfied wih 
„ once ſaying a thing well, he improves its merit quit 
« away.” 

He cites a ſaying of Cardinal Pallavicino, which i 
pretty much in the Italian taſte, but is however judi- 
cious. Seneca, ſays the Cardinal, perfumes hi 
« thoughts with amber and muſk, which, at lf, 
ce affect the head; they are pleaſing at firſt, but ver 
« offenſive afterwards,” 

Another very celebrated author forms the ſame 
judgment of Seneca, and gives, in afew words, excel 
lent rules with regard to thoughts. | 

£ « There are, ſays he, two ſorts of beauty it 
&« eloquence, of which we muſt endeavour to make 
« youth ſenſible. The one conſiſts in a beautiful and 
e juſt, but, at the ſame time, extraordinary and ſur: 
& priſing thoughts. Lucian, Seneca, and Tacitus, art 
ce full of thoſe beauties. The other, on the contrar); 


Lg 


A 


bene dixerit. Controver, 5. |. 95 
g M. Nicole, in bis education of 
a prince, 2 Part, u. 39, 49» 


e (06 


f Habet hoc Montanus vitium, 
ſententias ſuas repetendo corrum- 
pit: dum non eſt conte tus unam 
rem ſemel bene dicere, efficit ne 
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1 5 not any way conſiſt in uncommon thoughts, 
111 


but in a certain natural air, in an eaſy, elegant, 
Wand delicate ſimplicity, which does not force 
ny W zttention z but preſents common, yet lively and 
@ zorceable images; and which knows ſo happily 
bow to follow all the impulſes of the mind, that it 
never fails of offering ſuch ſubjects to it, on every 
ſubject, as may affect it; and to expreſs all the 
W paſſions and emotions, which the thing it repre- 
W {ents ought to produce in it. Terence and Virgil 
ere famous for this ſort of beauty; from whence 


ere, 
een 


nent 
ters 


+; Ewe may obſerve, that it is more difficult than the 
other, fince theſe two authors are much the hardeſt 
If we have not the art of blending this natural 


int0 
ng i 
with 
' quit 


more we endeavour to excel in writing and ſpeak- 
Ving, the worſe we ſhall probably ſucceed ; and the 
the more genius we have, the more apt we ſhall be 
to fall into a vicious kind of eloquence. For hence 


. 1 - it is we give into points and conceit, which is a 
ich 13 


juch. 
8 bis 
t lat, 
t ven 


thoughts ſhould be juſt and beautiful in themſelves, 
they yet would tire and oppreſs the mind, if too nu- 
merous, and applied to ſubjects which do not re- 
quire them. Seneca, who is extraordinary when 
we conſider him ſeparately or in parts, wearies the- 
mind, if we read much of him; and I believe, that 
if Quintilian had reaſon to ſay of him, that he is 
Jul! of pleaſing faults, abundat dulcilus vitiis, we might 


(ame 
excel 


*. quſtly ſay of him, that he is full of beauties, which 
11 ande diſagreeable by being too much crouded; and 
4 fu: Peecauſe he ſeemed reſolved to ſay nothing that was 
6s. art Plain, but to turn every thing into point and con- 


\trarril eit. There is no fault we muſt endeavour to make 
| Ehildren who have made ſome advances in ſtudy 
. ere ſenſible of, than this, becauſe none contri- 

fate Mutes more towards depriving us of the fruits of 

0 qur ſtudies, with regard to language andeloquence.“ 

6e dou OL, II. G Tre 


and ſimple beauty with that of noble thoughts, the 


very bad ſpecies of writing. And, though the 
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h The reading of Seneca may however be ven 
beneficial to youth, when their taſte and judgmen 
begin to be formed by the ſtudy of Cicero. Seneu 
is an original, capable of giving wit to others, and j 
making invention eaſy to them. A great man 
paſſages may be borrowed from his treatiſe of clemey. 
cy, and from that of the ſhortneſs of life, wich wil 
accuſtom youth to find thoughts of themſelves, TM 
ſtudy will likewiſe teach them to diſtinguiſh the god 
from the bad. But the maſter muſt direct them ini; 
and not leave them to themſelves, leſt they ſhoul 
miſtake the very faults of Seneca for beauties ; which 
are the more dangerous to them, as they are mor 
conformable to the genius of their age, and ha 
charms in them, as we before obſerved, capable d 
ſeducing the moſt judicious. 


OOCLLIOCCOLLICKEXRKEIOOON 
ARTICLE the THIRD. 

Of the Choice of Words. 
WE have ſeen by all the examples hitherto cited 


how uſeful the choice of words is in repreſent 
ing thoughts and proofs to advantage, and giving 
clear idea of their beauty and force. Expreſſions i 
indeed give things a new grace, and communicil 
that lively colouring, which is ſo well adopted to fo 
rich paintings and ſpeaking pictures: So that by ti 
changing and ſometimes by the irregular placing 
the words only, almoſt the whole beauty of a d 
courſe ſhall appear. 
One would think, that the chief uſe a man ſhou 
make of his reaſon ſhould be to attend only tot 


bt Verum fic quoque jam ro- exercere poteſt utrinque judici 
buYis, & ſeveriore genere ſatis fir- Quint. I. 10. c. 1. 
matis, legendus, vel idco, quod 


thin 
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ings which are ſaid to him, without giving himſelf 
y trouble about the manner in which they are pro- 
ſed. But we experience the contrary every day, 
dit: s perhaps one of the effects of the corruption 
d degeneracy of our nature, that, being immerſed 
ſenſible pleaſures, we are ſcarce affected with any 
g but what ſtrikes and moves the ſenſes ; and. 
at we ſeldom judge either of thoughts or of men, 
herwiſe than by their dreſs and ornament. 
Not that I think it a fault to prefer what is em- 
elliſned to what is not ſo. We have a ſtrong biaſs 
Id inclination not only for what is good and true, 
t likewiſe for what is beautiful; and this attrac- 
Jon is derived to us from the Creator, who ſcarce 
geſents any thing to our eyes that is not lovely and 
Viable. The viciouſneſs in this is, that we are 
ther more touched with outſide and ornament, than 
Futh ; or are affected withembelliſhments, only, with- 
ut any regard to things themſelves. But it is agree- 
ple to the primary deſign of the Creator, that external 
Rauty and agreeableneſs ſhould be of ſervice to ſet 
F and recommend what is otherwiſe good and ttue. 
An orator is therefore under the abſolute neceſlity of 
king particularly careful and ſtudious of elocution * 
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$11 light ; for without this all his other qualifications 
pw great ſoever, would be of no uſe, This branch 
uſt be very eſſential to eloquence, ſince it received its 


unica f a | | 
_—_ from it, * And indeed we find that elocution 
by nefly diſtinguiſhes the merit of an orator ; forms the 


erence of ſtyles, on which the ſucceis of an oration 
erally depends, and which, properly ſpeaking, art 


aches us; for the reſt depends more on genius "and 
ture. 
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tot i Eloqui, hoc eſt omnia quz k Fic max me docetur: hoc nul- 

me conceperis premere, atque ad Jus nifi arte aſſequi poteſt: hoe 
dientes perferre: fine quo ſuper- maxime orator oratore preeſtz ntior; 
va ſunt priora, ſimilia gladio hoc genera ipſa dicendi alia aliis 
dito, atque intra vaginam ſu- potiora; ut appareat in hoc & vi- 


Quinyl, in Prom. tium & virtutem elle dicendi. Ibig 
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We have treated elſewhere of the propriety au 
perſpicuity of words; and we are now upon their ce 
gance and force. It is ſurpriſing that words, whid 
are common to every one, and have no intrinſic g 
peculiar beauty, ſhould acquire, in a moment,! 
Juſtre that alters them intirely, when managed wit 
art, and applied to certain uſes or occaſions. Adj, 
care, i. e. To build, when ſpoke of a houſe, is a ven 
plain word; but when the poet employs it to exprej 
the ornaments with which the women decked th 
different ſtages of their head-dreſles : 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altur 
Adificat caput. 


It is like a diamond that ſparkles with a ſtrog 
light: Boileau has finely imitated Juvenal's thong 
and expreſſion : 


Et qu'une main ſavante, avec tant d'artifice, 
Batit de ſes cheveux I'Elegant Edifice, 


We may indeed affirm, that words have no yalut 
but what is communicated to them, and the art « 
the workman gives them. As they are intended u 
expreſs our thoughts, they ought to grow out of then) 
= for good expreſſions are generally affixed to thething 
themſelves, and follow them as the ſhadow does H 
body. It is an error to think we muſt always ſear 
for them out of their ſubject, as though they hid then xc 
ſelves from us, and we were obliged to employ a | 


t Juvenal. Sat. 7. v. 500. Verba erunt in officio . . - , ner 
m Res & ſententiæ vi ſui verba ut ſemper ſenſibus inhzrere m war 
parient, quæ ſemper ſatis ornata antur, atque ut umbra corpus f 
mihi qu dem vider: ſolent, fi ejuſ= qui. Quinti!, in Procem, I. 8. 


modi tuut, ut e: r2:s ipſa pepexiſſe Plerunzque optima rebus ch celert 
videatur 2. de Q: at, n. 146. rent, & cernuntur ſuo Jun"... 
Rerum cojia verboram copiam At nos quærimus illa, tanquam ba tel 
kienit. Cic, 3, de Orat. n. 125, teant ſemper, ſeque ſubducant . 
Cum de rebus grandioribus dicas, Optima ſunt minime accerlit ia bex 
ipſe res verba rapiunt. Lib, z. de fmplicibus atque ab ipſa LL Pr 
Ep, u. 19. proteCtis ſunilia. Ibid, e, led 
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violence in uſing them. * The moſt natural are 
e beſt. I ſuppoſe, as I obſerved elſewhere, that 
ople have diligently ſtudied the language they write 
that they have made a great collection of rich ex- 
&cffions from a cloſe and ſerigus commerce with good 
Kuthors ; but above all, that they have furniſhed them- 
$lves with all the knowledge requifite in an orator: 
en the dition will give them little trouble. It is 
With words in compoſing, as with ſervants in a well- 
E&oulated family ; they don't wait till called for, they 
wme of themſelves, and are always ready when want- 
kW. The only difficulty lies in chuſing, and know- 
Ws how to employ them in their proper places. 

This choice coſts us more time. and trouble in the 
eginning, we being then obliged to examine, weigh, 
yd compare things; but it becomesafterwards ſo caſ⸗ 
Wd natural, that the o words offer themſelves, and 
he under the pen, almoſt without our thinking ct 
them. ? A nice and exact care is required at firſt, but 
Wt ought to leſſen as we improve. There are, however, 
bnmeorators, who being always diſſatisfied with them- 


hing Qui rationem loquendi primum 
es M eaoverit, tum lectione multa & 


Fn nea copioſam ſibi verborum ſu- 
Wettilem comparirit . , . . ei res 
then 
in eſt ſtudio præcedente, & ac- 
ita facultate & quaſi repoſita. 
Dnerandum complendumque pec- 
maximarum rerum & plurima- 
ſuav ĩtate. copia, var ietate. 
D. 3. de Orat. n. 121. 
Celeritatem dabit conſuetudo. 
uatim res facilius ſe oſtendent, 
ba reſpondebunt, compoſitio ſe- 
tur: cuncta denique, ut in fa- 
la bene inſtituta, in officio erunt 
«+ fic ut non requiſita reſpon- 


e, led ut ſemper fenſibus inliæ- 


m nc minibus ſuis occurrent. Sed 


G 3 


elves, and very ingenious in giving themſelves pain, 
Eſpiſe all the expreſſions which occur to them at firſt, 
Bough ever ſo uſeful, in order to ſearch after the moſy- 


rere videantur. Quintil. I. 12. g. 
32 & J. 8. in Prom. 

o Verba omnia, quæ ſunt cijut- 
que generis, maxime illuſ ria, ſuo 
acumen ſtyli ſubeant & ſuccedant 
nec eſſe eſt, Lib. 1. de Ori. n. 15. 

p Iſta quærendi, judicandi, com- 
parandi anxietas, dum d1icimu?, au- 
hibenda eſt, non cum dicimus , « 
Quibuſdam tamen nullus ſinis ca + 
lumniandi eſt, & cum fingulis peae 
Hab's commorandi, qui, etzarn 
cum optima ſint reperta, quærunt 
aliquid quod fit magis antiquum, 
remotum, inopinatum , , , incre - 
duli quid: m, & de ingenio ſuo peſ- 
ſime meriti, qui dil'gent iam putant 
facere ſibi ſcribendi difficultatem , 
Quintil. in Prœœm. I. 8. 
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beautiful, the brighteſt, and moſt uncommon ; 
who loſe time in torturing themſelves with wranglin 
with every word, and almoſt every ſyllable. _- 

1 But this is an unprofitable labour, a miſtaken d 
licacy ; which at laſt only extinguiſhes the fire oft 
imagination, and makes the orator unhappy ! Th 
art of ſpeaking would be of no great value, did iti 
way's coſt ſo much pains, or were we condemned 
our lives to the tedious taſks of hunting after work 
and of weighing and adjuſting them. The orator, | 
he deſerves the name, muſt be poſſeſſed of all d 
treaſures of eloquence, and of the art of managiy 
them; like the profeſſor of an eſtate, who diipoſesi 
it as he thinks fit. 

TT here are ſeveral examples relating o the chot 
of words, in the article where I have treated of h 
elegance and delicacy of the Latin tongue; to whid 
I will add a few more in this place. 


Appius uſes a compariſon taken from hunting, 4 
exhort the Romans to continue the ſiege of Vei * 
winter, telling them, that the pleaſure we find in 5 
makes us forget the greateſt fatigues, and carries n. 
into the moſt ſteep, craggy places, in ſpite of the. 
verity of the weather: * Obecro vos, venandi fu. . 
ac valuptas homines per nives ac pruinas in monte H.. . 
waſque rapit : belli neceſſitatibus eam patientiam nan Muh. 
hibcbimus, quam vel luſus ac veluptas elicere ſolet * Noll 
ſtrong is the word rapid! To have a juſt ſenſe oli = 
we need only compare it with another expreſſion wil. , 
Seneca uſes in a thought not unlike this. He (pull. 
of merchants who undertake long and dangerous vv th 
ages by ſea and land, through an inſatiable thirl! 13 
gain. Alium mercandi præceps cupiditas circa u thei 

q Abominanda hc infelicitas quit, ægre verba vertentem oth « 
erat, quæ & curſum dicendi re- perpendendis coagmentandulgy 1 
frænat, & calorem cogitationis ex- intabeſcentem, Nitidus ille, & f 
Linguit mora & diffider.tia, Ibid, limis, & locuples, circumfloeni nes, 

Neque enim vis ſumma dicendi undique eloquentie copiis im ther 
eſt admiratione digna, fi infelix Quintil. I. 12. c. 10. Secu 


uſque ad ultimum ſolicitudo perſe- C Liv, lib. 5. n. 5. 
quitur, ac oratorem macerat & co= s De brevit, vitæ, c. 2. 
ll 
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an omnia maria, ſpe lucri ducit, The word ducit is 
Joo low for ſo violent a paſſion as avarice : praceps 
1 a udidtas. 


10 Salluſt condemns the fury. of ſoldiers againſt the 
" SW :nquiſhed, and accounts for it thus: Igitur hi milites, 
Th %u, victoriam adept! ſunt, nihil reliqui victis fecere. 
* Quippe ſecunde res ſapientum animos fatigant : ne illi, 
"I Err uptis moribus, vicloriæ temperarent. I would on] 


Fix upon this word ag Is it poſſible to give a 
Woiter or more lively repreſentation of the bard trials 
Frhich moſt good people undergo in proſperity ? It 
Witacks them, purſues them inceſſanily, makes per- 
@ectual war againſt them, and does not leave them 
till it has deſpoiled them of their virtue; and, if it 


A Fannot conquer them by force, it ſeems to hope at 
hi Yealt that they will give up their arms through fatigue 


and wearineſs : Sccundæ res ſapientum animss fatigant. 
This expreſhon makes me call to mind another of 
Tacitus, which is full as emphatical : An cum Ti- 
Perius, poſt taniam rerum experientiam, vi dominatzionis 
Keonvulſus & mutatus fit, C. Cæſarem, &c, which Ab- 
Pancourt tranſlates to this purpoſe; „If Tiberius, 
*« aſter ſuch long experience, ſuffered himſelf to be 
{© corrupted by his good fortune, what muſt becoms 
* of Caligula?“ &c, "This tranſlation enervates the 
whole force of the thought, which conſiſts in theſe two 


2 0. words, convrlſus, and vi domimationts. Convellere ſigni- 


hes to tear away, to eradicate, to carry away by force, 


” and to diſplace a thing by violence. There is in ſove- 
” pt reign pbwer a pomp, a pride and haughtineſs, which 
burt attack the beſt princes with a violence they cannot 


guard againſt; fo that being torn from themſelves, and 


4 "Weir good inclinations, they are ſoon changed into 
_ other men: i diminationis cauvulſus & mutatus. 

le, K The ſame author ſpeaks of profperity, in his hiſto- 
* nes, in the ſame ſenſe with Salluſt, but under ano- 
S 1Mp- 


[ther idea: u Fortunam adbuc tantum adverſam tuiiſli, 
[eccunde res acrioribus flimulis animos explorant : qui mi- 


Annal. I. 6. c. 48, u Hiſtor, I. 1. c. 13. | 
G 4 ſerie 
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- ſerie tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. Fidem, I 
tatem, amicitiam, præcipua humani animi bona, tu gi 
dem eadem conſtantia retinebts ; ſed alii per obſequium in 
minuent. Irrumpet adulatio, blanditie peſſimum ver; of 
fetus venenum, ſua cutque utilitas. This paſſage 
taken from Galba's ſpeech to Piſo, on his adoptin 
and making him his affociate in the empire, whig 
Ablancourt has tranſlated to this purpoſe : ** Fortur 
« has hitherto been averſe to you; ſhe is now chay. 
% ing to your advantage. Be now careful to mak 
« yourſelf capable of ſupporting her favours as ud 
<< as her frowns. For the incentives of proſperity u 
much more powerful than thoſe of adverſity ; h. 
« cauſe we yield to the one, and reſiſt the other. 4. 
* though you ſhould preſerve your virtue, yet all the 
« near your perſon will loſe theirs. Flattery will tal 
<«« the place of truth, and intereſt that of affection, t 
© which they are poiſon and venom.” Much mighti: 
ſaid upon this tranſlation, but that it would be foreig 
to our preſent purpoſe. I only would obſerve, that 
has not preſerved the beauty of thoſe words, 7irruni 
adulatio, which import, that, whatever. meaſures an 
precautions Piſo might take to keep off flattery, fh 


would however force herſelf a paſſage, and, in a ma“ 
ner, break through all the barriers he might oppo ?“ 
againſt her. The French does not ſufficiently rep“ 
lent that idea: Flattery will take the place of truth, . 
Pliny, the naturaliſt, aſcribes the decay and ruij "Ws 
of morals to the prodigious expences of Scaurus dur up, 
ing his Edileſhip. He expreſſes this thought in! _ 
wonderful manner, by a very few words, which a as 
highly emphatical : » Cujus neſcio an ædilitas mam ati. 
proflraverit mores. His Ædileſhip completed the tu, 
of morals. * 
In all our good French writers, we meet with WM. - 
multitude of expreſſions, either ſprightly or empha 
cal; ſhining or beautiful. x 
y $ 

w Lib, 36. c. 15. 5 
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x That man (Maccabeus) whim God bed fet cucr 
Iſrael, like a wall of braſs, where the forces of a were 
% often ſhattered after defeating powerful armics ... came 
very pear, as though he had been the meaneſi of the Iſt ael- 
bites, to repair, with bis triumphant hands, the breaches. 
Which the enemy had made in the ſanctuary. 
Me ſaw him (M. de Turenne) in the ſamous battle f 
Lhe Downs, force the weapons out of the hands of the men- 
cenary troops, when they were going to fell on the vanguiſb- 
Wed with a brutal fury. 


yo = He uon the hearts of thoſe who are generally kept with - 
ty BD in the limits of their 25 e of puniſhment only, with 
: by be obligation of reſpecb and friendſhip . . , . By what in- 


Wiſtble chains F# he thus rad the will © 
| How often did he make his great:/t effirts,. to teur of 
Ihe fatal bandage which cloſed his eyes qgainſi truth ? 

= We might obſerve in many of the above cited ex- 
Emples, that epithets contribute very much to the ele- 
Wance and ſtrength of an oration. They chiefly pro- 
Wuce that effect, when they are figurative and me- 
Wapborical, according to Quint. lian's obſctvation : 
Difcamus ſpes effr enatas & animum in futura eminentem - 
ali in vinculis habere. . . . * Vide quantum rerum per 
nam gulam trauſiturarum permiſceat luxtria, torrarum 
gra i/que vV3/iatrix, The ſame Seneca ſpeaks thus in 
an excellent encomium upon the death of: the wife of 


"reins 
that! 
run 
es aul 
yy ih 
man. 
oppok 
repits 


), | provincial governor ; ? Loguax & incenioſa in conta- 
d ru «las præfectarum provincta, in qua etiom gu Vielave un: 
is Outs Eben, nan effugerunt inſeam: Amy team. velut unn fans . 


atis exemplum ſuſpexit, . Cicero ſays: ſomething like 
Is of his brother: ® Nile cum honeſta int in his pri- 
W naſtris quotidianiſque ratienibus ; in taunt) imperto, » 
um depravatis moribusy tam - gorruptrice frovinctay dung t 
Bideantur neceſſe Hi. 
A diſcourſe without epithets i is languid, and ſeems 
Naoſt without life or ſou)... However, we muſt not 


: x M. Fiecher, .. b Ep. 1. ad Quint. fratr. 1, 7. 
S; Sence. ce tranq. anim. c Talis eſt ratio hujuſce virtu is, 
em epiſt. 9 ut fine apf oſitie nuda fit & incomp- 
| + Decorl, ad Helv. Ci 17. ta "oratio, Ne. cncietur tamen 
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multiply them too much, For, to uſe Quintilian, 
compariſon, it is with epithets in a diſcourſe as wit 
ſervants in an army, who would be extremely by. If 
denſome, and of no other uſe but to embarraſ; jt 

if every ſoldier had one; for then the number woull * 
be doubled, but not the ſtrength. + 


eee ee 
AR TIC L E te FOUR THE 


Of the order and diſpaſition cf words. * 
T muſt be owned, that the placing of words con- = 
tributes very much to the beauty and ſometime 5 
even to the ſtrength of a diſcourſe. © Nature has in- 
| . . a ˖ to 
planted a taſte in man, which makes him ſenſible vf | 
harmony and number; and, in order to introduce lar 
this kind of harmony and concert into languages, 5 0 
we need only conſult nature, ſtudy the genius of thok n 
languages, and ſound and interrogate, as it were, be ; 
ear, which e Cicero juſtly calls a proud and difdainfu P 
judge. Indeed, let a thought be ever ſo beautiful in . 
iifelf, if the words which expreſs it are ill place, dnn 


the delicacy of the ear is ſhocked ; * a harſh and in- f 
harmonious Wm! 


& f 

her. 

multis. Nam fit longa & impedita, verbis elatæ offendunt aures q- £.0; 
ut .. . . eam judices fimilem ag- rum eſt judicium ſuperbiſſimum Wl g 
x2 ni totidem lixas habenti, quot Orat, n. 150. © judi 
7:1jtes quoque: in quo & numerus Aurium ſenſus faſlidioſiſſimus, I my; 
et duplex, nec Cuplum virium. Lib. 1. ad Heren. n. 32. tura 
Quintil. I. 8. c. 6. f Itaque & long iora & bre ran | 
d N. N ducimur ad es: judicat, & perfecta ac moderaa jate 
Quintil, J. 9 c. 4. ſemper expectat. Mutila ſende On 
gutes, vel animus aurium nun- quiedam, & quaſi decuriata, qu i 
cio naturalem quandam in ſe con- bus tanquam debito fraucetur; WF -.., 
tinct vocum omnium mentzonem, productiora alia, & quaſi 110010 BW mir 


. «Adimadyerium eſt eadem natura ratius excurrentia z que magis © cen 
elmonente, elſe quoſdam certcs tiam aſpernantur autres, Orat. BF cion 


cur us concluſoneſque verborum. 177, 173, | apte 
Oat. n. 177, 178. Gy Optime de illa (compoſition?) a, | 
© Graves ſententiæ inconditis judicant aures, quæ & plena e 
nas, 
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barmonious compoſition grates it; whereas it is ge- 
nerally ſootbed with that which is ſoft and flowing. 
If the harmony be not ſtrong, and the cadence too 
quick, the ear is ſenſible that ſomething is wanting, 


F and is not ſatisfied. But, on the contrary, if there 
is any thing heavy and ſuperfluous, it cannot bear it. 
In a word, nothing can give it pleaſure but a full and 


© harmonious flow of words. 


| To prove that this taſte is natural, we need only 
obſerve, s that it is common to the learned and un- 
learned; but with this difference, that“ the former 


know the reaſons, and the other judge by opinion 


only. Thus! Cicero cannot conceive how it is poſ- 
| fible for a man not to be ſenſible to the harmony of 
an oration 3 and he does not judge of it ſo much by 
his own experience, as by what frequently happened 


to a whole aſſembly, who were ſo charmed with the 


{cloſe of harmonious periods, that they diſcovered their 


8 ſatisfaction and taſte by univerſal acclamations. 
R 


It is then of the greateſt importance that youth 


© ſhould be taught early to diſcover this order and diſ— 
@ poſition of words. 


ho words, in the orator's hands, are like ſoft wax, 
0 


& We muſt make them admire, 


* Nihil eſt tam tenerum, neque 
tam flexibile, neque quod tam fa- 


mulcentur, & contortis excitantur, 
er ſtabilia probant, clauda depre- 


hendunt, redundantia & nimia 


ſaſtidiunt. Quintil. I. 9. cap. 4. 
. 6 Unum eſt & ſimplex aurium 
Judicium, & promiicue ac com- 
muniter ſtultis ac ſapientibus à na- 
| fura datum. Cic. pro Font. n. 12. 
. Docti rationem componendi 
atelligent, indocti voluptatem, 
Giatil. 1, 9. c. 4. | 
Quad qui non ſentiant, quas 
g ures habeant, aut quid in his ho- 
minis fimile fit, neſcio, Mex qui- 
cem, &c, Quid dico meas? Con- 
ciones ſæpe exclamare vidi, cum 


eile ſequatur quocumque ducas. 
quam orat1o, , , , Ea nos (verba) 
cum jacentia ſuſtulimus è medio 
ſicut molliſſimam ceram ad noſtrum 
arbitrium formamus & fingimus. 
Itaque tum graves ſumus, tum 
ſubtiles tum medium quiddam te- 
nemus: fic inſtitutam noſtram ſen- 
tentiam ſequitur orationis genus. 
Lib. 3. de Orat. n. 179, 177. 
Rebus accommodanda compoſts 
tio, ut aſperis aſperos etiam nu» 
meros adhiberi, oporteat, & cum 
dicente æque audientem exhor- 
refcere, Quint. 1, 3, c. 4. 


Idque ad omnem rationem, & 


; pte verba ceciciflent, Orator, avriumn voluptaterm, & animorum 
B. 16, motum mutatur & vertitur. Ibid, 
G 6 which 
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which he handles and manages at pleaſure, and 9 
which he gives whatever form he thinks fit: how, hy 
the different ſtructure he gives them, the oration pro. 
ceeds ſometimes with a majeſtic gravity, or runs with 
rapidity ; ſometimes charms and raviſhes the auditor 
by the ſoftneſs of its harmony,. or fills him with hor. 
ror by a ſharp and harſh cadence, according to the 
ſubject he treats. We muſt make youth obſerve, that 
this ranging of expreſſions has a ſurpriſing effect, not 
only as it pleaſes, but makes an impreſſion on people 
minds. For, as Quintilian obſerves, it is ſcarce 
poſſible, that an expreflion ſhould reach the heart, 
when it begins with grating the ear, which is, as it 
were, its portico and avenue. On the other hand, 
a man is willing to hear what pleaſes him *, and this 
induces nim to believe what is ſaid to him. 

As the quality and meaſure of words do not depend 
upon the orator, and that he finds them all cut out, 
as it were, to his hand; his addreſs conſiſts in rang- 
mg them in ſuch order, that their concourſe and union 
(without leaving any vacuity, or producing any harſh- 
neſs) may render the oration ſoft, flowing, and agree- 
able. And there are no expreflions, however harſh 
they may appear in themſelves, but may contribute 
to the harmony of a diſcourſe, when judiciouſly dils 
poſed “ as in a building, in which the moſt irregular 
and rougheſt ſtones have their proper places. Iſocrates, 
properly ſpeaking, was the firſt among the Greeks, 
who made them ſenſible to this beauty of harmony 
and cadence ; and we ſhall ſoon ſee, that Cicero did 
the ſame ſervice to the language of his country. 


I Nik intrare poteſt in aſfectum 
quod in aure velut quo lam velli- 
bulo ſtatim offendit. Ibid, 

n Voluptate ad fidem ducitur, 
Quintil. 

n Collocationis eſt componere & 
ftrnere ver ba fic, ut neve aſper eo- 
rum concurſus, neve hiulens fit, 
ces «< uodammodo coagmentatus & 


Izvis. . . Hec eſt collocatio, qus 
junctam orationem efficit, quæ co- 
h:erentem,que lævem, qu q- 
biliter fluentem. 3 de Orat. n. 17h 
172. 

o Sicut in ſtructura ſaxotum ru · 
dium etiam ipſa enormitas invent 
cui applicari, & in quo poſſit in- 
ſiſtere. Quint, I, 9. c. 4+ 

The 
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them out of the order and form in which they}, 
1 There will. be the ſame thoughts and expreſſion 
but not the ſame grace, nor the ſame force; and t 
more thoſe paſlages ſhine in ſenſe and diction, t 
more grating will they be when thus diſplaced; hy 
cauſe the magnificence of the words will make thi 
ſtill the more remarkable. The ears of young peojk 
being formed after this manner by an aſſiduous rex 
ing Cicero, and accuſtomed to the ſoft and harmoy 


ous cadence of his periods, will become delicate, um 
difficult to be pleaſed ; and, as he ſays of himſelt”, thi h 
ear will diſcover, perfectly well, a full and hama 7 
ous period, and perceive alſo whether there is any id 
fect or redundancy in it. ere! 

Although there muſt be harmony in the v 


body and texture of the period, and the harmony d guar 
which we are treating reſults. from this union far 
concert of all the parts; it is allowed, however, th Pin, 
the effect is more evident in the cloſe. The ear ene 
ing carried away in the other parts of the period, | vir 
the continuity of words, like a flood, is not capable e. 
forming a proper idea of their ſounds, till the rapdi . 
of utterance, ceaſing a little, gives it a kind of paul Hue 
And, indeed, it is here that the auditor's admiratio'*" 
ſuſpended till then by the charms of the d:ſ{courl = 
breaks out on a ſudden in cries and acclamations. e 

t 'The beginning likewiſe requires particular ca th 
becauſe the ear, from the particular attention natu . 


to what is new, eaſily diſcovers its faults. Wd 

q Quod cuique viſum erit vehe= toque, ut ita dixerim, tra i | F 
menter, dulciter, ſpecioſe dictum,  meris inſerta eſt (compofitio,) M ©! 
ſolvat & turbet : aberit omnis vis, gis tamen deſideratur in claulvgmer 


jucunditas, decor... Illud notifle & apparet, Ares continuim\ 
ſatis habeo, quo pulchriora & ſen · cem ſecutæ, ductæque velut rin ® C 


ſu & elocutione diſſolverie, hoc o- decurrentis orationis flumine, ur 
rationem magis de formem fore: magis judicant, cum ille im | 
quia negligentia collocationis ipſa ſtetit, & intuendi tempus = ob 
verborum luce deprehenditur, Ibid, Hyxc eſt ſedes orationis : hoc n 

r Mez quidem (aures) & per- tor expectat: hic laus omnis de 


fecto completoque verborum ambitu mat? Quintil. I. 9. c. 44. 

gaudent, & curta ſentiunt, nec a- t Proximam clauſulis dil gent .d 

mant redundantia. Orat. n. 168. poſtulant initia : nam & ad M4" © 
s In omni quidem corpore, to- iutentus auditer eſt, Ibid. 
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It is therefore upon the beginning and end of the 
zriod, that the diſquiſition youth are to make ſhould 
Wrincipally turn; nor muſt we omit to make them at- 
End to the ſurpriſing variety with which Cicero has 
Iterſperſed his numbers, in order to avoid the offen- 
ve uniformity of the ſame cadences, which tire and 
jſguſt the auditors : I except however that trivial 
Hole, ee videatur, which he was juſtly reproached to 
Wave affected, and with which he concludes a great 
Wumber of his phraſes. We find it above ten times 
his oration pro lege Manilia. 
W There is another diſpoſition or order of words more 
Jiſible and ſtudied, which may ſuit with pompous and 
tcremonious ſpeeches; ſuch as thoſe of the demonſtra- 
e kind, u where the auditor, not being upon his 
Fuard againſt the ſurpriſes of art, is not afraid that, 


* Wares are laid for his opinion; for then, ſo far from 
„ing diſguſted at thoſe harmonious and flowing ca- 
ar Eences, he thinks himſelf obliged to the orator, for 
xd, inghim by their means a grateful and innocent plea- 
ible re. But it is otherwiſe when grave and ſerious mat- 


Frs are handled, whoſe only view is to affect and in- 
uct. The cadence muſt then be alſo ſomething 
rave and ſerious ; and“ this charm of numbers pre- 
ou red for the auditors muſt be concealed, as it were, 
F-:cath the juſtneſs of the thoughts, and the beauty 
r cara the expreſſions, which may ſo engroſs their atten- 
ſon, that they appear inattentive to the harmony 
Wd diſpoſition, 
N EXAMPLES. 

Every part of Cicero will convince our eyes, or ra- 
per ears, of the truth of what is now aſſerted. 
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u Cum is eſt auditor qui non ve- ſententiarum ponderibus utemur, 
tur ne compoſite orationis in- Nam qui audiunt, hæc duo ani- 
lis ſua fides attentetur, gratiam madvertunt, & jucurida ſibi cen- 
oque habet oratori, voluptati au- ſent, verba dico & ſenteniiis: ca- 
m ſervienti. Orat. n. 208. que dum animis attentis admiran- 
* Sic minime animadveritur tes excipiunt, fugit eos & præter- 
Netaionis aucupium, & qua- volat numerus; qui tamen fi abeſſet, 
p42 orationis induſtria, que la- illa ipla delectarent. Ibid, n. 197. 
co magis, fi & verborum & 
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fert ut eis faveamus, qui eadrm pericula, quibus nos jy, 
funett ſumus, ingrediuntur : quo tandem me animo *je on. 


dence, which is a dichorens;: is extremely harmom 


fore videbatur, in eo maximæ mole/liarum & turbulent 
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* Dud fi > fortu ſolventibus, ii, qui jam in portun 
alto inuehuntur, præcipere ſummo ſtudio ſolent & temp 
tum rationem, & prædbnum, & locorum, quod naturaq 


tet, prope jam ex magna jaclatione terram”videntem, i 
eum, cui video maximas reipublice teinpeſtates: eſſe ſubay. 
das? Nothing can be ſmoother than this period 
but, were we to throw ſome-of the words out of th 
order in which they ſtand, it would diſguiſe th 
whole ſtrangely. 

Y Omnes urbane res, omnia hac naſira præclara ſluli 
& hac fotenſis laus & induſtria, latent in tutela ac praj 
dro bellice virtutis. Simul atque increpuit ſuſpicio tun, 
tus, artes illico noſtræ conticeſunt.- This concluding c 


ous; and, for that very teaſon; Cicero thinks it ſhoull 
not be too often uſed in orations; becaufe affectatin 
becomes vicious, even in the beſt things. 

* Animadverti, judices, omnem accuſatoris orationem i 
duns diviſam eſſe partes. According to the natural or 
der it ſhould be, in duas partes diviſam eſſe. But whi 
a difference ! Rectum erat, ſed durum & incumpun 
ſays Quintilian, in his- obſer vation, on this diſpolitia 
of the words. 

a Duim ſpem cogttationum” & conſiliorum meorum, ct 
graves communium temporum, tum vari noftri caſus fe: 
lerunt. Nam qui locus quietis & tranguillitatis plen in 


me tembeſlates extitrrunt. Is there any thing in mui 
ſweeter than theſe periods? 

b Heæc Centuripina nauis erat incredibilt © cel:riid 
velis . . . . Evolirat jam # conſpectu fere ſugiens quan 
remis, cum etiam nune cæteræ naves in ſuo locs 1191196! 
tur. Here every thing is rapid; the choice of word 
as well as the diſpoſition of them; and the choice« 


x Pro Mur. n. 4. a Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 2. 
y Ibid, n. 23» . b In Ver. 7. n, 87. 
2 Pro Cluent. n. 1. 2 
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pe very letters, moſt of which are liquid and ſmooth, 
eedlibili celeritate velis. The cadence at the begin- 
Sing, evoldrat jam, &c. is as ſwift as the ſhip itſelf; 
S hereas that at the end, which conſiſts wholly of one 


ery long, heavy word, repreſents in a wonderful man- 


Ser the efforts of an ill- equipped fleet, Moliebantur. 
8 < Reſpice celeritatem rapidiſſimi temporis : cogita brevi- 


em bujus ſpatii, per quid citatiſſimi currimus. It is 


lain that Seneca endeavoured in this place to deſcribe 


Pe rapidity of time, by that of words and letters. 


| 4 Servins agitat rem militarem : inſeftatur totam hane 
gationem : aſſiduilatis, & operarum harum quotidianarum 


tat eſſe conſulatum. One cannot doubt but Cicero 
Surpoſely affected to employ three pretty long geni- 


ves plural, and the ſame termination in this place 


Urhich would have a very ill effect in any other (the 
Pore to degrade the profeſſion which his adverſar 
Indertook to magnify. He ſeems to have copied this 
Qaſlage from Terence: O faciem fulchram ! Deleo 
Wes dehinc ex animo mulieres. T edit quotidianarum ha- 
vun formarum. | | 

The ſame orator endeavouring to prove, that Milo 


id not leave Rome with an intention to attack Clo- 
Fus; he gives the following deſcription of his equi- 
Wave: Cum hic inſidiator, qui iter il/ud ad cædem facien- 
m apparaſſet, cum uxore veberetur in rheda, penulatus, 
ei magno impediments, ac muliebri & delicato ancilla- 
2 puercrumgue ccmitatu. What man, who has 


an. 


Fer ſo little ear, but is ſenſible on the bare reading 


F this paſſage, that the orator affected to employ, in 


is place, long words, conſiſting of many ſyllables ; 


bd that he crouded them one upon another, the bet- 
r to expreſs the multitude of men and women at- 


ndants, who were more likely to incumber than be 


ſervice in a combat? 
A ſecond method of order or diſpoſition, 
| The order I have hitherto been treating of, has no 
er end, properly ſpeaking, but to pleaſe the ear, 
Epiſt. 99. d Pro Mur. n. 21, e Eunuch, act. 2, ſc. 3. 


an 
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and to make the oration more harmonious. Then 
is another kind, by which the orator is more inte 
upon giving ſtrength than grace and beauty to hisgi 
courſe, This conſiſts in diſpoſing certain exprefln 
in ſuch a manner, that the oration may grow { 
more vigorous as it goes on; and that the laſt my 
have always the moſt energy, and always add ſome. 
thing to thoſe which preceded them. Sometimes ce 
tain words are rejected in the concluſion which hay 
a particular emphaſis, and give the greateſt ſtreng! 
to a thought or deſcription; in order that, being f. 
parated, as it were, from the reſt, and ſet in a ſtreng 
light, they may ſtrike forcibly on the mind. Ti 
kind of order is as remarkable as the former, and dt 
ſerves the utmoſt attention of the maſter. I will gin 
two or three examples of this kind extracted fra 
Cicero, and add Quintilian's reflections, which ala 
would be ſufficient to form our taſte, and teach us 
underſtand and explain authors. 

I. Tu iſlis faucibus, iſtis lateribus, iſta gladiatm 
totius corporis firmitate, tantum vini in Hippie nujti 
exhanſeras, ut tibi neceſſe eſſet in populi Romani compu 
tu domere feſtridie. Quintilian weighs every wold 
this deſcription. Quid fauces & latera, ſays he, 
ebrietatem? Minime ſunt etieſa. Nam reſpicientsi 
be: foſſumus eflimare quantum ille vini in Hippie u 
tiis exbauſerit, quod ferre & coguere non poſſet illa glad 
toria corporis firmitate. | ; 

We are ſenſible enough of the effect which is 
duced by this diſpoſition of the words, faucibus, i 
ribus, gladiatoria tatius corporis firmitate, which rige 
the end. | 

We ſhould not perhaps have taken ſo much not 
of the reaſon which induced Cicero to repeat the 0 
poſtridie, in the end, if Quintilian had not made 
attentive to it: & Spe ef vehemens aliquis ſenſus in 
bo quod fi in media parte ſententiæ latet, tranſii 
tentiane, & obſcurari circumjacentibus ſolet, in clan 


pf 
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eum affignatur auditori & infingitur, quale eff illud 
Liceronis: Ut tibi neceſſe eſſet in conſpectu populi Ro- 
ani vomere poſtridie. Transfer hoc ultimum, minus 
alebit. Nam totius ductus hic &ft quaſi, mucro, ut per 
„ fade vomendi neceſſtati, jam nibil ultra expeftan- 
Abus, hanc quoque adjiceret firmitatem, ut cibus teneri 
un poſſet poſtridie. 

But let us hear Cicero explain his own thought, and 
Plainly point out to us the whole extent of it:: O 
en non modo viſu feedam, fed etiam auditu ! Si hoc tibi 
Winter canam, in luis immanibus illis poculis accidiſſet, 
Wis non turpe duceret? Ta cœtu vero populi Romani, 
egotium publicum gerens, magier equitum, cui rufara 
Wife offet, is Tomens fruſtis eſculentis, vinum redolenti- 
but, gremium ſuum & totum tribunal implevit. It is 
Pbvious, that the laſt expreſſions ſtill improve upon 
he preceding ones. Singu d incrementum habent. Per 
3 deforme, del non in cartu vcmere: in cœtu etiam non 
Wopult : populi etiam non Romani vel fi nullum nego- 
um ageret, wel fi non fublicum, vel fi non magi/ier 


n 


| alond 
us 


atm 


nu tum. Sed alius divideret hac, & circa ſingulos 
cone radus moraretur: bic in ſublime etiam currit, & ad 
vo10 nmnum pervenit non nixu, fed impetu. This is a beau- 


he, 4 
tel ! 
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| glad 


ful mode] of explanation for maſters, 

But how beautiful ſoever the Roman orator's de- 
cription of Antony's vomiting may be, and what- 
Ever precaution he may take to advertiſe us firſt of the 
effect it muſt produce: O rem non modo viſu faedam, 
ed etiam auditu ! 1 do not believe our language, which 
s ſo nice and delicate with regard to decency, could 
pear this detail of circumſtances which diſguſts arid 
mocks the imagination, and would never bear theſe 
ords, vamere, ructare, fruſtis eſculentis k. Here is 
an opportunity of making youth obſerve the diffe- 
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k Perhaps, the cuſtom of retch- diſtaſteful. 
"g voluntarily after meals (a 
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ence in the genius of languages, and the indiſpu- 
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table advantage which ours has, in this reſpect, ow, 
the Greek and Latin. 
2. | Stetit foleatus prætor populi Romani cum pallio ty. 


'Of Figures. 


nicaque talari muliercula nixus in littore. Theſe lf 
words, in littore, placed in the cloſe, add a prodigi. 
ous ſtrengto to Cicero's thought, which I will ex. 
plain in another place, where I endeavour to point 
out the beauty of this deſcription, and relate Quin. 
tilian's admirable expoſition of the paſſage. 

3. Aderat janitor carceris, carnifex prætoris, mi 
terrorque ſociorum & civium Romanorum, liftor Sextiu. 
Whoever ſhould put /i#or Sextius in the beginning, 
would ſpoil all; the dreadful apparatus of this exe- 
cutioner muſt go before him. Whoever ſhould throy 
the members of this period into another order, would 
deſtroy all its beauty, which, according to the rules 
of rhetoric and good ſenſe, muſt grow more emphatic 
as it proceeds, Nevertheleſs, this rule here complies 
with the delicacy of the ear, which would have been 
offended, had the words been placed thus, terro 
mor ſque fociorum, according to their natural order, 
death making a ſtronger impreſſion than. terror. 


ARTICLE: the FIF I H. 


Of Figures. 


FIGURES of rhetoric are certain turns and modes 
of expreſſion which differ a little from the com- 
mon and plain way of ſpeaking, and are uſed to gie 
more grace and force to diſcourſe. They conſiſt ci 
ther in the words or the thoughts. I compriſe in the 
former what the rhetoricians call tropes, though thei 
may be ſome difference in them, 


nibus altius atque altius inſurgents 


I Ver. 7. n. 85. 
+ : bus, Quint, * 8. C. 4+ 


m--Thid. N. 177. 
n Creſcete ſolet oratio verbis om - 


o Recti corporis vel minima gra · 
ja eſt, Neque enim adverſa fit 
cies, & demiſſa brachia, & junc- 


noda 


com- opus. Flexus ille, & ut fic 
0 eine, motus, dat actum quen- 

a m effictis. Ideo nec ad unum 
ſt tl dum formate manus, & in 
in the lu mille ſpecies . .. Quam qui- 


gratiam & dgleationem af- 
unt figure, quæque in ſenſibus, 
Izque in verbis ſunt, Quint. I. 
e. 14. 
P Tertius ille modus tranefe- 
ui verbi late patet, quem ne- 


thele 


ſurgenti 


pedes & à ſummis ad ima ri- 
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It is of great importance to make youth obſerve, in 
Gexding good authors, the uſe which true eloquence 
Snakes of figures; the aſſiſtance it draws from them, 
pot only to pleaſe, but to perſuade and move the af- 
F-Qions, and that, without them, expreſſion is weak, 
Band falls into a kind of monotony, and is almoſt like 
& body without a ſoul. Quintilian gives us a juſt idea 
df them by a very natural compariſon. o A ſtatue, 
ys he, quite uniform, and of a piece from top to 
Gottom, with the head ſtraight upon the ſhoulders, the 
rms hanging down, and the feet joined together, 
ould have no gracefulneſs, and would ſeem to be 
Without motion, and lifeleſs. It is the different atti- 
gudes of the feet, the hands, the countenance, and 
cad, which being varied an infinite number of ways, 
cording to the diverſity of ſubjects, communicate a 
Wort of action and motion to the works of art, and 
hre them, as it were, life and ſoul, 


Figures of Wards. 


The metaphor is a figure which ſubſtitutes the 
$ourative terms it borrows from other ſubjects, as it 
Fere by a kind of exchange, in the room of proper 
Fords, which are either wanting, or have not energy 
Enough, Thus gemma was called the bud of the 
ine, there being no proper word to expreſs it: in- 
In ſusira, inflammatus furore, were uſed inſtead _ of 


ceſſitas genuit inopia coacta primo 
& anguſtiis, poſt autem delectatio 


jucunditaſque ce lebravit. Nam ut 


veſtis frigoris depellendi cauſa re- 
perta primo, poſt adhiberi cœpta 
eſt ad ornatum etiam corporis & 
dignitatem : fic verbi tranſlatio 
inftituta eſt inopizz cauſa, fre- 
quentata deleRationis.. . , Ergo 
he tranſlationes quaſi mutationes 
ſunt, cum, quod non habeas, ali- 
unde ſumas, Il'z paulo audaciores, 
quæ non inopiam indicant, ſed ora- 
tioni ſplendoris aliquid accerſunt, 
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iratus, furens, in order to paint the effect of tho; 
paſſions the better. We ſee by this, that what there 
was at firſt invented through neceſſity, from the deſed 
or want of proper words, has ſince contributed to- 
wards embelliſhing ſpeech; much after the ſame 
manner that clothes were at firſt employed to cover 
the body, and defend it againſt the cold, and ſervel 
afterwards to adorn it. 4 Every metaphor therefore 
muſt either find a void in the place it is to fill up, or 
at leaſt (in caſe it baniſhes a proper word), muſt hays 
more force than the word to which it is ſubſtituted, 
This is one of the figures that gives moſt orna- 
ment, ſtrength, and grandeur to diſcourſe z and the 
reader may have obſerved in the ſeveral paſſages Ihavw 
cited, that the moſt exquiſite expreſſions are generally 
metaphorical, and derive all their merit from that 
figure. Indeed, it has the peculiar advantage, ac- 
cording to Quintilian's obſervation, to ſhine from its 
own light in the moſt celebrated pieces, and to diſtin- 
guiſh itſelf moſt in them: it inriches a language, in 
ſome meaſure, by an infinity of expreſſions, by ſub- 
ſtituting the figurative in the room of the ſimple or 
plain; it throws a great variety into the ſtyle : it raiſe 
and aggrandiſes the moſt minute and common things; 
5 it gives us great pleaſure by the ingenious boldnels, 
with which it ſtrikes out in queſt of foreign exprel- 
fions, inſtead of the natural ones which are at hand; 
it deceives the mind agreeably, by ſhewing it one 
thing, and: meaning another. In fine, it gives a body, 


quod ingenii ſpecimen eſt quoddam 
tranſilire ante pedes poſita, & ala 
longe repetita ſumere: vel quad i 
qui audit, alio ducitur cogitatin, 
neque tamen aberrat, qu maxim 
eſt deleRatio ., , . vel quod omni 
tranſlatio, quæ quidem ſumpta i- 
tione eſt, ad ſenſus ipſos acme: 
tur, maxime oculorum, qui el 
fenſus acerrimus, Lib. 3. de Quit 
n, 159, 160. 


q Mctaphora aut vacantem oc- 
cupare locum debet; aut, fi in 
alienum veni*, plus valere eo quod 
expellit, Quintil. I. 8. c. 6, 

r Ita jucunda atque nitida, ut 
in oratione quamlibet clara, pro- 
prio tamen lumine eluceat. Quint. 
I. 9. e. 6. 

s In ſuorum verborum maxima 
copia, tamen homines aliena multo 
magis, ſi ſunt ratione tranſlata, 
delectaut. Id accidere credo, vel 


Faber 
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rwe may ſo ſay, to the moſt ſpirited things, and 


Wnakes them almoſt the objects of hearing and fight by 


oe ſenſible images it delineates to the imagination. 
o. WE In order to give an idea of the force of metaphors, 
ne rreat care muſt be taken to begin always with ex- 


cr leining the plain and natural ſenſe, upon which the 
< Wourative is founded, and without which the latter 
ore could not be well underſtood. 

The ſureſt and likewiſe the eaſieſt way to repreſent 
ve thc beauty of a metaphor, and, in general, to ex- 
d. bein the beautiful paſſages in authors with juſtneſs, 
na. bo ſubſtitute natural expreſſions inſtead of the figu- 
the rative, and to diveſt a very bright phraſe of all its or- 
ave raments, by reducing it to a ſimple propoſition, 
ally WT bis was Cicero's method ; and what better method 
that ran we follow? He explains the force and energy of 
2c- We metaphorical expreflion in theſe verſes of an antient 


1 its poet: 


ſtin⸗ Vive, Ulyſſes, dum licet: 

in Oculis poſtremum lumen radiatum rape. 

ſub· | 

e ot He performs it thus: * Non dixit cape, non pete; 
-aiſes NMPaberet enim moram ſpcrantis diutius efſe ſeſe vitturum 2 


Wd rape. Hoc verbum off ad id aptatum, guod ante dix- 


nas 
rat, dum licet. Horace uſes ths ſame thought: 


nels, 
prel- 
and; 
Tone 


body, 


Dona præſentis cape lætus hor, 


An able interpreter aſſerts, that we muſt read rape 
nitead of cate, I doubt whether he be not in the 
licht; for the man pourtrayed by Horace is one who 
| J free from all care and uneaſineſs; and, by flattering 
imſelf with the hopes of a long life, enjoys peaceably 
de pleaſures which each day affords ; and the word 
4/2 agrees very well with ſuch a condition; whereas, 
u the antient poet, Ulyſſes is exhorted to lay hold 
i tne preſent moments, leſt they ſhould eſcape him, 
ad he be deprived of them by a ſudden and unex- 


Lib, 3. de Orat, n. 162. v Ode 8. 1.3, 
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peCted death, Poſtremum lumen radiatum rape. Ciceiy 
employed a word like this full as gracefully : ” 9, 
gquiſque eft ſolertior & ingenioſior, Te dicet iracundiu 
& laboriofius. Quod enim ipſe celeriter arripuit : id an 
tarde percipi videt, diſcruciatur. It is enough to ob. 
ſerve, that he does not ſay facile didicit, but celerity 
arripuit; the difference is very obvious. 

When the metaphor is continued, and does not 
conſiſt in one word, it is called an Allegory : Equidm 
cæteras tempeſiates & procellas in illis e 
concionum ſemper Miloni putavi efſe ſubeundas. He might 
have ſaid plainly, Equidem multa pericula in populi ca 
cianibus ſemper Miloni putavi efſe ſubeunda. 

* Remember the beginning and progreſs of the war, 
which, though but a ſpark in the beginning, now ſets dl 
Europe in a flame. 

Thoſe clouds which ariſe from diſlike or ſuſpicion, ner 
appeared in his ſerene countenance. 

His virtues made him known to the public, and pri. 

duced that fit flinwer of reputation, which ſpreads an 
edour the! more agreeable than perfumes, over every oth 
part of a gloriaus life. 
When we uſe this figure, we muſt always obſerve 
to continue the ſimile, and not ſally abruptly from 
one image to another; nor, for example, conclude 
with a conflagration, after we began with a {toim; 
Horace is charged with that error in this line: 


Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 


| Where he joins two ideas widely different, theturning 
wheel, and the anvil. But ſome interpreters excule 
him. I know not whether Cicero may not be charge! 


tionis, hoc definas, Multi enim 


| Pro Quint. Roſc. n. 31. 
cum initium a tempeſtate funf: 


| | Xx M. Flechier. 


y Melius eſt nomen bonum, quam 
wrguenta pretioſa. Eccleſ, vii. 2. 

t Id imprimis eſt cuſtodiendum, 
ut quo ex genere cœperis traaſla · 


ſerunt, incendio aut ruina finium 
quæ eſt inconſequentia rerum fa 


diflima, Quintil, lib, 8. c. 6. 


wit 
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Vith the ſame fault in this paſſage of the ſecond book 
V Orat. ? Ut cum in ſole ambulem, etiam ſi ob aliam 
gam ambulem, fieri tamen natura ut cobrer : fic, 
Wm i/los libros ad Miſenum fludiofius legerim, ſentis 
Ir ationem meam illorum quaſi cantu colarari. How can 
wwe reconcile theſe two words, cantu and col:rari ? 
Ind what relation can there he between cantus and a 
Piece of writing? 

The periſ hraſis or circumlocution. This figure is 
emetimes abſolutely neceſſary, as when we ſpeak of 
Rings which decency will not allow us to expreſs in 
Iicir own names; * ad reguiſita nature, It is often 
ed for ornament only, which is very common with 
yocts ; and ſometimes to expreſs a thing the more 
pagnificently, which would otherwiſe appear very 
bw and mean; or to cover or ſoften the harſhneſs 
pf ſome propoſitions, which would be ſhocking, if 
peyn in a naked and {imple dreſs. 


4 


var, 
$ al 


cor 


pris 


ls an 
other 


1. For Ornament. 


Je King, in order to pive an immortal teflimeny 
pf is e/leem aud friendſhip for that great general (M. 
> lurenne), gives an luſtrious place to his renatuned 
Pet, among thoſe lords of the earth, who flill preſerve, 
the magnificence of their tombs, an image of that of 
kr thrones ; inſtead of ſaying ſimply, gives bis afhes 
Place in the tombs of the Kings, | 


ſerve 

from 
clude 
orm: 


C'eſt. Jà ce qui l'emporte aux lieux ol nait I'aurore, 
le Perſe eſt brüle de 1'aſtre qu'il adore. 


Engliſhed : 


urning 
excuſe 
hargel 
Foe Tis this tranſports him to far diſtant climes, 


te ſom here gay Aurora riſes, where the Perſian 
a fioiu Ws ſcorch*d by the bright planet he adores.“ 


la a 
A Lib. 2. de Orat, n. 60, * Matcaron, 
C. Vs Al I 
dalluſt, b Der. 
I H 2. To 


wit 
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2. To heighten low and common thoughts, 


© The eagle had already winged to the mountain; þ 
ſve herſelf, whoſe bold and rapid flight had at firſt ts. 
rified our provinces ; that is, the German army. Thj 
brazen thunderbolts, which hell invented for the drſtry. 
tion of men, thundercd on all ſides; that is, the cannon, 


3. To ſoften harſh expreſſions. 


Cicero, finding himſelf obliged, in his defenced 
Milo, to acknowledge that his flaves had killed Ch. 
dius, does not ſay, interſecerunt, jugularunt Clidium; 
but, by making uſe of a circumlocution, he conce\ 
the horror of this murder under an idea which coul 
not offend: the judges, but ſeemed rather to engage 
them: * Fecerunt id jerui Milonis (dicam enim in 
deri vandi criminis cauſa, fed ut fattum eſt ) neque in Hiſe 
perante, neque ſciente, neque præſente domino, quad ſue | 
quiſque ſervos in tali re facere voluiſſet. hece 

When Vibius Virius exhorted the ſenators of Capi urea 
to poiſon themſelves, to prevent their falling alive ini n 
the hands of the Romans, he deſcribes, by an «WW R. 
gant periphraſis, the misfortunes from which thier 
draught would deliver them; and by this fut is 
conceals from them the horror of death, inſtead uch 
ſaying, the poiſon would procure them a ſudden only en 
* Sattatis vins ctboque peculum idem quad mibi datand t 
fuerit, circumferetur. La potio corpus ab crucatu, at. 
mum a contuwneliis, oculss, aures, a videndis audiniWcath 
que omnibus acerbis indigniſque que manent viclos, u 
dicabit, TE 

Though Manlius knew very well how odious Me v 
bare name of a King was to the Romans, and hol p. 
likely to ſpirit them up to rebellion, he endeavourd 1 
nevertheleſs to prevail with them to give him 14 © 
title. He cid it very dextrouſly, by content ex; 

c Flech, e Liv, Ub, 26. n. 13. s Ce 

4 Yro Mil, n. 29. 3 

himic 
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imſelf with the title of Protector; but inſinuating, 
It the ſame time, that that of King, which he was 
ery careful not to name, would inable him to do 
them greater ſervice: f Ege me patronum profiteor 
bis, gued mihi cura mea & des nomen induit, Vos, 
I quo inſigni magis imperii honorifvue nomine veſtrum 
Fptpellabitis ducem, es utemint potentiore ad obtinenda ea 
2 vultts, . ; 
Some have juſtly taken notice of s certain turns, 
Which the antients employed to ſoften harſh and 
ce ohocking propoſitions. When Themiſtocles ſaw Xer- 
Ces approaching with a formidable army, he adviſed 
um; the Athenians to quit their city; but he did it in the 
ſofteſt terms, and exhorted them to commit it to the 
are of the Gods: Uf urbem apud Deos deponerent; 
ia durum erat dicere, ut relinquerent. Another was 
pf opinion they ſhould melt down the golden ſtatues 
Faiſed to Victory, to anſwer the exigencies of war. 
He uſed a turn of expreſſion, and told them it was 
neceſſary to make uſe of victories: Et gui victorias 
Qureas in uſum belli conflari volebat, ita declinavit, 
boric utendum eſſe. 
| Repetition is a pretty common figure, which has 
Wifferent names, becauſe there are various kinds of it. 
ſt is very proper to expreſs lively and violent paſſions, 
Juch as anger and grief for example, which are ſtrong- 
hy employed on the ſame object, and ſee no other; 
nd therefore often repeat the terms which repreſent 
it, Thus Virgil paints Orpheus's grief after the 
ſcath of Eurydice : | 


Te, dulcis conjux ; TE ſolo in littore ſecum, 
E veniente die, TE decedente canebat, 


| Pliny the younger uſes the ſame figures in bewailing 
Ihe death of Virginius, who had been his tutor, and 


| # Liv, Lib, 6. n. 18. 8 ſignificant, Qu. I. 9. c. 2. 
g Celetrata apud Græcos ſche- h Lib. 4. Georg. ver, 465. 
na, per. que res aſperas mollius Ii Lib, 2, Ep. 1. | 


H 2 whom 
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whom he conſidered as his father: Vylui fi- 2 
alia ſcribere; Pa: totus animus in hac una contemplating 
defixus gi. Virginium cogita, Virginium video, Ding. 
mum jam vanis imaginibus, recentibus tamen, aud, 
alloguar, teneo. | 

* Cicero furniſhes us with a prodigious number 
examples: Bona, miſerum me ; ( cunſiumptis enim lay; 
mis tamen inſixus animo heret dilor) bona, inquam, Cy 
Pompen acerbiſſume voci ſubjefta præconis . , Vit 
& vivis Am ad deponendam, fed ad confirmaniam ai. 
daciam. . . . . Cædebatur virgis in media foro l. 
Jane civis Romanus, judices. . . Cum ille implorarg 
ſapius uſurparetque nomen civitatis, crux, crux, inquan 
anfelica & ærumnoſo, qui nunquam i/tam pote/tatem ii. 
Arat, coinparabatur. 

This figure is likewiſe vaſtly proper for inſiſtigz 
ſtrongly on any proof, or any truth. * The elder 
Pliny would make us ſenſible of the folly of men 
who give themſelves ſo much trouble to ſecure an ei 
bliſament in this world; and often take arms againf 
one another, to extend a little the boundaries of their 
dominions. After repreſenting the whole earth as; 
ſmall point, and almoſt indiviſible in compariſon d 
the univerſe ; it is there, ſays he, we are endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh and inrich ourſelves ; *tis there we woult 
govern and be ſovereigus; it is that agitates mankind 
with ſuch frequent violence: This is the object d 
our ambition, the ſubject of our diſputes, the caul 
of ſo many bloody wars, even among fellow- citizen 
and brothers. Hæc eff materia glirig naſtræ, bt 
ſedes : lic bonores gerimus, hic exercemus imperia, lt 
of es cupimus, hic tumultuatur humarum genus : hic i 
flauramus bella etiam civilia, mutuiſque cedibus lui 
rem facimus terram. All the vivacity of this pallg 
conſiſts in the repetition, which ſeems in every mem: 
ber or part to exhibit this little ſpot of earth, ſ 
which men torment themſelves fo far, as to fight aul 


k 2 Philip, n. 6 my Ver. n. 161, 
ilip. n. 64, | 
1 Cacil. N, I, Lib. 2, Co 58. 
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1 one another, in order to get ſome little portion of 
:; and, at laſt, what ſhare have they of it after death; 
rte terrarum parte gaudeat vel, cum ad menſuram 
ie avaritte propagaverit, quam tandem portionem ejus 
fundus obtineat ] 


B Rompez, rompez tout pacte avec Vimpiete. . . . 
Naigne, daigne, mon Dieu, ſur Mathan & ſur elle 
Repandre cet eſprit d'imprudence & d'erreur, 

De la chute des Rois funeſte avant-coureur, . . 

I Dieu des Juifs, tu Pemportes!, . . ... 
at David, David triomphe. Achab ſeul eſt detruit ..., 


A Engliſhed : 


1; © Your leagues with impious Men diſſolve, diſ- 
der ſol ve 
* Deign, deign, my God, on Mathan and on her 


ir To ſhed the ſpirit of imprudent error, 
aint WE Fatal forerunner of the fall of Kings 
"here God of the Jews, *tis thou who doſt prevail! 


Great David triumphs. Ahab only dies.. “ 


on dl ; 2 
rin ? Targent, Vargent, dit-on : ſans lui tout eſt ſterile. 
donn vertu ſans Pargent n'eſt qu'un meuble inutile. 
int Largent en honnete homme érige un ſcelerat. 


L argent ſcul au palais peut faire un magiſtrat. 


is money, money: this alone is merit. 


t12e0 , ö N N 
„ i Without it, virtue is an uſeleſs toy. 
ia, lil Money proclaims the knave a man of honour, 


hic u. Money, alone, can make a dunce a judge.“ 


Lari | 

paſg ER. Quel carnage de toutes parts ! 
mem. Vn Egorge A la fois les enfans, les vieillards: 
th, fol Et la ſœur, & le frere ; 

ht and Et la fille, & la mere; 


Le fils dans les bras de ſon pere. 
o Racine, p Deſpreaux, q Racine. 


1 H Engliſhed : 
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Engliſhed: Jon. 
What flaughter's all around us! pf t 
The murd'ring ſword kills antient men and children, H 
The fiſter and the brother, mer 
The daughter and the mother; put 
The ſon tog, claſp'd in his fond father's arms, by 
100 
: To take away the repetition from all theſe paſſagg " 
is in reality to diveſt them of all their beauty, »]M#-7 
weaken all their ſtrength, and deprive the paſſions d Fu. 
the language natural to them. put 
The Antitheſis, Diftribution, and ſuch-like figures, * 
Antitheſes, when arcfully employed, ſays Fathg 25 
Bouhours, are extremely pleaſing in works of geniu if 710 
They have pretty near the ſame effect in theſe, tha * 
lights and ſhadows have in painting, when the paint? * 
has the art of diſtributing them judiciouſly; or thai 1 
the trebles and baſſes have in muſic, which an a 26 
maſter knows how to blend together: Vicit pudirm 490 
libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia . . . * Oi E. 
populus Romanus privatam luxuriam, publicam mix Er 
nificentiam diligit . . . . * Chriflian Generals muſt vn 
tender and charitable even when their hands are bln, A 7 
and inwardly adore the Creator when they find tb 7 
ſelves reduced to the melancholy neceſſity of deſtroying "We. 
creatures. 7 
There are other figures which conſiſt chiefly ini * 
certain diſpoſition Se relation between words, which * 
being diſpoſed with art, propriety, and ſymmetry, 1p 
it were, in a particular order, correſpond with ont, , 
another ; and ſoothe the air and mind agreeably, Wl as 
this kind of regular and ſtudied harmony. F* 
Cicero did not negle& that ornament of ſpeech 11957 
which ſome of the antients, as Iſocrates, were val e 
r Pro Cluent. n. 15. buit non ingratz, niſi copia "Wm 
2 Pro Mur. n. 76, dundet, voluptati; & rem ali vey 
t Flechier, levem, ſententiarum ponder 3 p 
u Delectatus eſt his etiam M. pleyit, Quintil. 1, 9. e. 1, 18 
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vnd of; and he has ſhewed the uſe we ought to make 


132 


of theſe figures, by employing them ſeldom, and with 
oderation; and being always careful to heighten 
them, by the force and juſtneſs of the thoughts, with- 
put which they would have very little merit. 
E enim hac, judices, non ſcripta, fed nata lex 
quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus, derum ex na- 
ura ipſa arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſſimus ; ad quam 
pn ducti, ſed facti, non inſtituti, fed imbuti ſumus : ut, 
þ vita noftra in aliquas inſidias, fi in vim, ſi in tela 
put latronum aut inimicorum incidifſet, omnis haneſla_ 
ratio efſet expediende ſalutis . . . * Et fine invidia culpa 
plefatur, & fine culpa invidia ponatur. | 
! Seneca is full of theſe figures: Magnus eſt ille gui 
ſeclilibus fic utitur, quemadmodum argento nec ille mi- 
ur eft, qui fic argento utitur, quemadmodum fictilibus. 
Unfirmi\animi eft, pati non poſſe divitias . . « Tu gui- 
em orbis terrarum rationes adminiſtras, tam alſtinenter 
quam alienas, tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religioſe 


In officio amorem conſequeris, in quo 
dium vitare difficile eſt. 


A man great in adverſity by his courage, and in 
good fortune by his madefly, in difficulties by his prudence, 
in danger by his valour, and in religion by his piety. 


He only changed virtues, when fortune changed ber 


ountenance ; happy without pride, unhappy with dignity. 


In his youth he had all the prudence of advanced age, 


Bard, in an advanced age, all the vigour of youth, 


* We eaſily image to ourſelves the argor and perſeve- 


rance with which a man of genius applies himſelf to any 
Vudy which is his chief pleaſure ; and à man of virtue, 
Juho makes it an eſſential duty. 

He poſſeſſed that innocence and ſimplicity of manners, 
qwhich we generally preſerve when we converſe leſs with 


nen than with books; and he had nothing of that ſeverity 


2 De Brev, vitæ, c. 18. 
a Flechier, 
b Fogten, 


H 4 or 


* Pro Cluent, n. 5. 
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er ſavage pride with which the commerce of books, with. 
out that of men, is too apt to inſpire. 
© One alone is ſmitten, and a'l are delivered. Cn 
fmites his innocent Son for the ſake of guilty men; au 
pardons guilty men for the ſake of his innocent Son. 
All theſe thoughts are very juſt and beautiful j 
themſelves ; but it muſt be owned, that the turn an 
manner in which they are expreſſed make them much 
more graceful. In order to make us more ſenſible q 
this, we need only reduce them to a plain and vulzyr 
way of ſpeaking. This I will endeavour to diiplay i 
the two beautiful paſſages of Cicero, where the (i. 
poſition of words, of which we are ſpeaking, appear 
in a peculiar manner, 

When the great orator, pleading for Ligarius, ha 
told Cæſar, that Princes reſemble the Gods in nothing 
more, than in doing good to men; he might have bare 
ly ſaid, that his fortune and kind diſpoſition procurel 
him that glorious advantage: this is the foundationd 
the thought. But Cicero expreſſes it in a much more 
noble and elegant manner, by obſerving ſeparately, by 
a kind of diſtribution, what he owes to fortune, ani a 
what ſhould be aſcribed to his natural inclination, The WW” 
one gives him the power of doing good, the other the bee 
will; and it is in this, that the greatneſs of his fortune, 
and the excellency of his good- nature, conſiſt. 4 M. Pro 
hil habet nec fortuna tua magis quam ut poſſis, nec is 
tera tua melius quam ut velis, conſervare quamplurintt 
All theſe words here correſpond with a ſurpriſing ex 
2Ctneſs. ' Fortuna, natura: majus, melius : poſſis, vcli. 
Is it poſſible to ſay more in fewer words, or will 
more beauty; 

The elogium of Roſcius the comedian is in the ſame 
taſte : © Etenim cum artifex ejuſmeodi fit (Q. Roſcius) 
ut folus dignus videatur oe gui ſcenam introcat; tum ti 
ejuſmadi e, ut ſolus videatur dignus qui ea non accedidt 
Cicero makes a noble encomium upon the ſame Roh 


t Bcſluet, «Pro Lig. n. 38. e Pro Quint, Roſc, n. 79. 
cius, 
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Prius, in another place, which may likewiſe teach us 
Wow the ſame thought may be turned different ways: 
i medius fidius ( audacter dico) plus fidet quam artis, 
uus veritatis quam diſcipline poſſidet in ſer quem pepulus 
ERimanus meliorem virum quam hiflrionem «ſe arbitratur : 
qui ita digniſſimus eſi ſcena propter artiſicium, ut dig n- 
nus fit curia prepter alſtinentiam. This double en— 
tomium is reduced to this, that Roſcius has more of the 


* Honeſt man than the excellent comedian. In how ma- 
e ſhapes is this thought repreſented to us? Can we 
n imagine any thing has more delicacy than the firſt turn 
lich Cicero gives it? . Roſeius is ſo excellent an ac- 
12 tor, that he alone ſeems worthy of mounting the 


„ ſtage; but, on the other hand, he is a man of ſo 
be much virtue, that he alone ſeems worthy of never 
* appearing upon it,” The ſecond encomium is as 
Welicate as the former. The laſt member would per- 
Paps have been more graceful, if a word that ends like 


hing 
Jares 
ured 


ad b///inentiam had been ſubſtituted inſtead of artificium. 
note RF or one of the principal beautics of the figures we are 
„ dere treating of, and which conſiſt in a ſtudied and 


' and meaſured order, is, that the words ſhould not only an— 
Teer one another in ſenſe, but likewiſe in ſound and 
* £1 ence, Ita digni{jinus g ſccna propter arlis peritiamy 
MA dgniſſunus ſit curia profter aitinentiam. But Ci— 
V. eo choſe to renounce that minute cl2gancc, rather 
nan enervate the beauty of the ſenſe by an expreſ- 
im Non not fo proper; and he gives us an opportunity of 
Kling in this place ſome refleCtions of Quintilian, on 
ſe uſe that is to be made of ſuch figures. 

s Since they conſiſt whoily in certain turns, and a 
Erta.n diſpoſition of words; and that theſe muſt be 
Wnpioyed only to expres the thoughts; it would be ma- 
Wicltly abſurd to apply ourſelves intirely to thoſe turns 


ex- 
Delle 
with 


ſame 
ius), 


u 011 WE f Pro Quint. Roſc. com. n. 17. quas fine ſententia ſeQari tam eſt 
-:4it. g Sunt qui neglecto rerum ponde- ridiculum, quam querere habitum 


, & viribus ſententlarum, ſi vel geſtumque ſine corpore. Quint. J. 
PI. verba in hos modos deprava- 9. 3. | 

, ummos fe judicent artifices, Sed ne hæ quidem denſandæ ſun t 
que non deſinunt eas nt ctere: nimis. Ibid, 
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and to that diſpoſition of words, and at the fame tim 
neglect the very foundation both of thoughts andy 
things. But, how juſt ſoever we may ſuppoſe the 
figures to be, they muſt however be uſed ſparingly; i 
the more artful and ſtudied they appear, the more ei. 
dent is the affectation, and conſequently the more fal. 
ty, h To conclude, the nature of the things we ties 
of muſt be ſuſceptible of this kind of ornaments, Fe 
when it is propoſed, for inſtance, to affect and my 
the auditors, and to terrify them by a view of the ej 
which threaten them, to raiſe a juſt indignation inthen 
againſt vice, to employ earneſt intreaties ; would ng 
an orator be ridiculous, ſhould he attempt to aftg 
this by regular periods, antitheſes, and ſuch-like figur 
which are proper only to diſtinguiſh the paſſions, an 
to expoſe the vanity of an orator, ſolely intent up 
himſelf, and the care of diſplaying his wit, at a ting 
when he ſhould have no thoughts but to draw tea 
from his auditors, and fill them with the ſentiments 
fear, anger, or grief, neceſlary to his purpoſe ! 


Figures of Alluſion. 


1 muſt not conclude this article, which relates toth 
figures of words, without ſaying ſomething of thok 
that conſiſt in an affected reſemblance, and a kind a 
a play of words: Amari jucundum eft, fi curetur ne gui 
inſit amari. Avium dulcedo ad avium ducit. Ex ods 
18 arator fatius, i The bare name of Verres, whit 
in Latin ſignifies a boar, gave riſe to a great many al 
luſions: Hinc illi homines erant qui etiam ridiculi i. 
veniebantur ex dolore: quorum alii, ut audiſtis, negabau 
mirandum eſſe, jus tam nequam eſſe Verrinum : au 

etiam frigidiores erant, fed quia ſtomachabantur, id. 


h Sciendum imprimis quid quiſ- 
aue in orando poſtulet locus: quid 


perſona, quid tempus . . Ubi enim 


atrocitate, invidia, miſeratione 
pugrandum eſt; quis ferat contra- 
politit, & pariter cadentibus, & 


conſimilibus, irafcentem, flenten 

rogantem? cum in his rebus cul 

verborum deroget affectibus fem 

& ubicunque ars oſtentatur, vc 

tas abeſſe videatur. Ibid. 
1 Ver. 3. n. 2. 
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aul videbantur eſſe, cum ſacerdotem execrabantur, qui 
1 tam nequam religuifſet (the prætor of Sicily, 
hom Verres ſucceeded, was called Sacerdos). Que 
ige non commemorarem (neque enim perfacete dicta, negue 
perro hac ſeveritate digna ſunt ), niſi, Ic. * Ex nomine 
Wiſtius quid in provincia facturus ęſſet perridiculi homines 
Baugurabantur . . ., . ad everrendam provinciam venerat. 
1 Quod unguam, judices, hujuſmadi everriculum ulla in 
Erovincia fuit? At the ſame time that Cicero men- 
tions theſe puns, he informs us how flat and puerile 
Whe found them; by which he teaches youth what 
Judgment they are to form of them, and warns againſt 
a vicious taſte, which young people are but too apt 
to give into, who imagine that there is ſome wit in 
this kind of figures. 
But we muſt not, however, condemn alluſions in ge- 
neral, ſome being really ingenious, and give a grace to 
Wa diſcourſe ; and they muſt appear ſuch, when they are 
Judicious, and founded on a ſolid thought, and a na- 
tural reſemblance. Cicero had related the equitable and 
diſintereſted conduct of Verres in a certain affair; and 
adds the following reflection: * E adhuc, id quod 
vos omnes admirari video, non Verres, ſed Q, Mucius. 
Wud enim facere potuit elegantius ad himinum exiſtima 
Wonem aguius ad levandam mulieris calamitatem © ve- 
hementius ad quæſtoris libidinem coercendam ? Summe 
vec omnia mihi videntur eſſe laudanda. Sed repentee 
gu/11219 ex homine, tanguam aliguo Circæs poculo, fac- 
tus eſt Verres, Redit ad ſe, ad mores ſuos, Nam ex 
lla pecunia magnam partem ad ſe vertit : mulieri reddit 
quantulum viſum eff. Methinks this alluſion, which is 
Wounded on what fiction relates of Circe, who by cer- 
tain draughts changed men into boars or (wine (which 
Werres ſignifies in Latin) is happily and very naturally 
led in this place. 
lt appeared by Cicero's examination of the journals 
pf a certain trader in Sicily, that the laſt five letters of 


Ek Ver, 4. n. 18 & 19, m Verr, 1. ns 57. 


n Verr. 4. n. 186, &c, 
this 
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this word Ferrutius, which were frequently mentioneg 
in thoſe journals, were always obliterated, and that the 
four firſt only remained, Verr. This was a fictitious 
name under which Verres concealed himſelf, to carry 
on an abominable uſury. Cicero produced thoſe jour. 
nals on the trial; ® ut omnes mortales, ſays he, if 
avaritiae non jam voſligia, ſed ipſa cubili videre jſut 
P Videtis Verrutium ? videtis primas literas inteoras ! 
Uidetis extremam partem mominis, caudam illam I erri, 
tarquam in luto, demer{am «ſe in litura © Can any one 
condemn ſuch a play of words, eſpecially on an occa- 
lion where the orator thought it was neceſſary tg 
divert the judges, and at the ſame time intended to 
make Verres ridiculous and contemptible ? 

Sometimes the reſemblance between words, or the 
bare changing a prepoſition, or the ſame word uſed in 
various ſign fications, produces a kind of beauty not to 
be deſpiſcd: * Hanc reipublice peſlem pauliſper reti, 
non in perpetuum comprimi poſſe .. . . 4 non emiſſus ex ir. 
be, fed immiſſus in urbem «fe videatur . .... * Civit by 
narum a tim, bonarum partium. One of the anticnt; 
jaid of a flave that pilfered in a houſe, that every 
thing was open to him: t /elum eſſe cui demi nihil [7 ne 
ct}. aatum, nec-occluſum e which might likewiſe be {ud 
of a faithful ſervant in whom we repoſe an intire con- 
ndence. 

Figures with regard to thoughts. 


I ſhall only mention ſ.me of the moſt remarkable 
among thefe, | 

The interrogation, apoſtrophe, and exclamation, 
are very common figures; and yet may render di- 
courſe mots efficacious, lively, and affecting. 

o Uſque adeo-ne mori miſerum eſt ? With this tone df 
voice a man ſpeaks, who is going to battle; wheres 


o Verr. 4. n. 190. s Pro Cœl. n. 77. 
pn. 191. t 2. de Orat. n. 2. 8. 
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Ian old man, who is ſick, and near death, would ſay 
coldly: non &/t uſque ade miſerum mori. 


E #neas ſays, that, if a certain event had been re- 
garded, Troy would not have been taken: 


FTrojaque, nunc ſtares; Priamique arx alta, maneres. 


This apoſtrophe makes us feel the great love a good 
eitizen bears to his country. Change a letter, /aret, 
manerct, and the ſentiment is gone. 

Thus Cicero concludes the narrative he made of 
the puniſhment of a Roman citizen: * O n:men dulce 
ertatis! O jus exim um noſtre civitatis ! O lex Porcia, 
Ueeſaue Sempron'e ! O graviter defiderata, & aliquando 
Ereddita plebi Romamæ, tribunitia poteſtas ! Huccine tan- 
de Nen amnia recidei unt, ut avis R. in provincia populi R. 
In bid ferderatirum, ab eo qui beneficio populi N. faſces 
& ſecures haberet, deligatus in foro virgis cæderetur? 
Theſe are the juſt expreſſions of grief and indigna- 
— og. 

„(Cicero joins and unites the greateſt part of theſe figures, 
«©; ind adds others to them, in a very lively paſſage: 
vor BP Quin enim, Tubero, tuus ille diſtriflus in acie Phar ſa- 
r glad us agebat ? cujus latus ile mucre petebat © gui 
%% erat armorum tuorum ? quæ tua mens? oculi? ma- 
Wi? ardir animi? guid cupie as? quid optabas? All 
tis is only to declare that Tubero was preſent at the 
daitle of Pharſalia, and bad fought againſt Cæſar. 
But what ſtrength does this thought receive from ſo 
pany and ſuch lively figures, crouded one upon the 
Fer? Do not they ſeem to inſinuate, that Tubero's 
Nod fought every-where for Cæſar? For Cicero 
Id [11d immediately before: contra ipſum Cæſarem off 
res armatus. 

O Princeſs, whoſe deſtiny is ſo great and glori- 
ous, muſt you be born in the dominions of thoſe wha 
are the enemies of your houſe? O eternal God, 
watch over her! Holy angels, draw your inviſible 
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% {quadrons round her, and guard the cradle 0 

£ ſo great, ſo hapleſs a-princeſs ! 

Ve gloomy retreats, where ſhame obliges poyg. 

c ty to ſhrowd herſelf, how often has ſhe made 1, 

* conſolation and her charity flow even to you; ſh, Mi« 1 
© who was ſo ſtrongly affected with your wants and e 
« aMictions, and more induſtrious to conceal her b 


* neficence, than you were to hide your miſeryꝰ“ W*« 1 

«y 
> O fortune ſcjour ! O champs aimes des cieux)} MW G 
Que pour jamais foulant vos pres delicieux, "Fry 


Ne puis-je ici fixer ma courſe vagabonde, 


Et, connu de vous ſeul, oublier tout le monde? -n 
Engliſhed : | 1. 
« O charming ſpot ! O fields belov'd by Heaven} adm 
&« Why cannot I here fix my roving ſteps, | 4 
W Wander for ever in your winding ſhades, i 
And, known to you alone, forget the world?“ li 
O rives du Jourdain ! O champs aimes des cieux! 
Sacrés monts, fertiles valeés Moe 
Par cent miracles fignalees ! IJ 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serons- nous toujours exilèes? pen. 
Engliſhed : De \ 
cc O banks of Jordan! fields belov'd by Heaven! 
( Sacred mountains, fruitful vallies « Re 
« By miracles immortal made | « Ar 
« Muſt we for ever be exil'd «]} 
& From the delicious country of our fathers !” P. 


Abner having complained, that no more miracle 
were ſeen ; Joab, full of an holy indignation, anſwes 
him thus : | 

Et quel tems fut jamais ſi fertile en miracles? 
Quand Dieu par plus d'effets montra- t- il ſon pousoir! . 
Auras-tu donc toujours des yeux pour ne point volt, 


a Flechier, b Deſpreaux. f Racine, 
Peuple 
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0 | E. — ? Quoi toujours les plus grandes met- 
| veilles, 

ans cbranler ton cœur, fraperont tes oreilles ? 

5 Engliſhed : 

% What age, in miracles, ſo much abounded ? 

ee Whene'er did God ſo bright his power diſplay ? 
„O wilt thou ſtill have eyes, and yet not ſee, 

« Ungrateful people? ftill ſhall mighty wonders 


« Strike ſtrong thine ear, yet not affect thy heart!“ 


The proſopopœia is a figure that communicates 
action and motion to inanimate things; makes per- 
ſons ſpeak, whether preſent or abſent, and ſometimes 
even the dead. 

* It is uſual with the poets to give indignation and 
n} {admiration to rivers, trees; ſadneſs to beaſts, &c. 


| 4 Atque indignatum magnis ſtridoribus zquor, 
Pontem indignatus Araxes, 
Miraturque novas frondes, & non ſua poma. 
It triſtis arator, 
Merentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum. 
Sous de fougueux courſiers l'onde Ecume, & fe 
| plaint . . . 
Jentens d&ja fremir les deux mers Etonnees 
De voir leurs flots unis au pie des Pyrences, 


1! Engliſhed : 
« Beneath the fiery courſers, ocean foams, 
And vents his plaints . « 
bear, already, the two ſeas, amaz'd, 
* Tremble for fear, to ſee their waves united, 
Under the Pyrenean mountains.” 


acles 


weng The elder Pliny often paints his deſcriptions in al- 


moſt as ſtrong colours as a poet would do. He de- 
ſenibes wonderfully, in a very few words, the grief 
and ſhame of a peacock, which, having loſt his tail, 
ue ht only to hide itſelf: f Cauda amiſſa pudilundus 


? 
voir? 
voir, 


d Virgil, © Deſpreaux, Lib. 20. c. 20. 
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ac merens querit latelram. In another place he g 
a ſenſation of joy to the earth, which antiently hy 
ſeen itſelf cultivated by victorious generals, 20 
broke up with a plough-ſhare adorned with laurel, 
3 Gaudente terra vomere laureato, & triumphali aratn, 
He ſays therefore, that the houſes, where the flatug 
of heroes nobly deſcended were ranged in order, 
{till triumphed, as it were, after they had change 
their ſovereigns; and that the walls reproached a coy: 
ard who dwelt in them, with daily entering | 
place made facred by the monuments of the virty 
and glory of others: Triumphabant etiam dominis my 
tatis i ſæ damus; & erat hac ſtimulatio i ingens, exprebra 
tibus tectis quotidie imbellem dominum intrare in alien 
triumpbum. This paſſage was tranſlated by Fathe 
Bouhours, who, being unable in French to cxpreſ 
the ingenious brevity of the laſt thought, zrare i 
alienum triumphum, employed another turn, which ins 
deed is very beautiful, but longer, and conſequently 
not ſo lively. 

Cicero employs the ſame thought, but extends it 
as an orator ſhould do; it is when he ſpeaks of the pz 
lace of Pompey the Great, which Antony hed ſeized, 

He aſks the latter, if he thought he was entering 
his own houſe, when he entered this porch adorned 
with the ſpoils of the enemies, and the prows of tie 
ſhips taken ſrom them. He afterwarus uſes the 
figure we are now ſpeaking of, and ſays, be pitie 
the very roofs and walls of that unfortunate houſe 
which had neither ſeen nor heard an. y thing but what 
was wiſe and honourable, when Pompey «dwelt un- 
der them; but is now become an obſcure retreat for 
Antony's debaucheries : * An tu v in ve/tibui2 ren 


one 
& h. ſtium ſpolia cum afpexiſti, duium uam te inirurt Ko 
putas ? Fieri non poteſl, Qramvis enim ſine nel ore 


fine ſenſu fri, ut es; tamen & te, & tua, & be, niſin 10 J 
.. . de quidem miſeret parictum ipſorum atque tec torun. 


8 Lib. 18. C, Jo h Lib, 35. C. 2. 12 Phil. N. 65, 69. 1 ] 
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pa enim unguam domus illa viderat niſi pudicum, 
er optimo more, & ſanctiſſima diſciplina? . . * 
Nunc in hujus ſedibus pro cubiculis ſlabulo, pro triclinits 
er. . 
his figure, which gives life, as it were, to in- 
Animate things, adds a prodigious grace and vivacity 
ho orations. When Cicero was pleading for Milo, 
the obſerved, that the law of the twelve tables al.ow- 
+ the ſlaying of a robber in ſome caſes; whence he 
Jraws this concluſion : ! Quis eff qui, quoquo modo quis 
Peerfectus fit, puniendum putet, cum videat aliguands 
hum nobis ad occidendum hominem ab ipſis porrigi legi- 
;? He might have ſaid barely, cum videat icere nobis 
Wiguando per leges hominem occidere. But, inſtead of 
that, he transforms the laws into perſons, as it were, 
Ind repreſents them as running to the aſſiſtance of a 
pan attacked by robbers, and putting a ſword into 
is hand to defend himſelf, He again employs the 
me figure ſome lines after: * Silent enim leges inter 
ma, nec ſe expetiari jubent : cum ei, qui expettars 
elit, ante injuſla pœna luenda fit, quam juſla repa- 
ada. 

At theſe cries Jeruſalem ſhed a flood of tears, 
the arches of the temple ſhook, the river Jordan 
was troubled, and all its rivulets echoed the ſound 
of theſe mournful words : What ! is this power- 
ful man, who ſaved the people of Iſrael, dead ? 
It is well known, that victory is naturally cruel], 
inſolent, and impious; but M. Turenne made 
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12 ber gentle, rational, and religious. 
10 1 Ever ſince juſtice has groaned beneath the weight 


of laws and knotty formalities, and that to ruin 
one another with chicane became a trade, Kings 
were not able to ſupport the fatigue of preſiding 
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n * over them. 
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g Ki Has not her beauty been always guarded by the 
5 molt ſcrupulous virtue ? 

957 1 Pro. Mil, n. g. m n. 10. Flechier. 
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© © I will not relate the too happy ſucceſs of hj 
© enterpriſes, nor his famous victories, which virtue 
«© was aſhamed of; nor that long ſeries of proſperiy 
« which aſtoniſhed the whole world. | 


* Reaſon guides a man to an intire convidia is 
*© of the hiſtorical proofs of the Chriſtian religion; Wii! | 
& after which it delivers and abandons him to an. e 
other light, which, though not contrary, is en 
s intirely different from, and infinitely ſuperior u 
„ br 
There is another kind of - proſopopceia, ſill movin 
lively, and bolder than the firſt. It is when we . 3 
dreſs ourſelves to inanimate things, or make then en 
ſpeak ; or when, inſtead of relating indirectly the di Wer: 
courſes of thoſe in queſtion, we make them deliver Wile 
theſe diſcourſes ; or, laſtly, when we even gu It 
ſpeech to the dead. gal 
et 2 
1. To addreſi inanimate things. Wer: 
After Cicero had given a deſcription of Clodiu 1 
death, and aſcribed it to a particular providence, ae 
ſays, even religion, and the altars of the gods, we 
affected with it; and afterwards addreſſes his dn 
courſe to them thus: * Roligiones mehercule ipſæ, nee 
que, cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commoviſſe /: "i * 
dentur, & jus in ills ſuum retinuiſſe. Vos enim, Ala, 
tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque obtejtor, "jt 
gue, Albanorum obrutæ are, c. * 
ce Had it not been for this peace, Flanders ! tho np 
ce bloody theatre, where ſo many tragic ſcenes M 
ce exhibited, thou wouldſt have increaſed the nun 8 
ber of our provinces; and, inſtead of being th W) 
„ unhappy ſource of our wars, thou wouldft nov Fr. 
<« the peaceable fruit of our victories. | w 
* « Sword of the Lord, what a dreadful ſtroke d = 
6e this!“ eech 
o Boſſuet ſpeaking of Crom- 4 Pro. Mil. n. 85. | 
well. | r Flechier, 1. 
p Fonten. | s Bolluet, Liv 
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0 2. To give ſpeech to things inanimate, 
Cicero introduces the country, in one of his in- 
Eeives againſt Catiline, and makes it ſometimes ad- 
Wreſs Catiline, and ſometimes himſelf, Appius like- 
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Wiſe, in his beautiful ſpeech for continuing the ſiege 
I Veii, introduces the commonwealth declaring to 


Je ſoldiers, that, ſince ſhe pays them for the whole 
Pear, they ought to ſerve her for that time: * An fi 
BJ calculos eum reſpublica vocet, non merito dicat : Annug 
vs babes, annuam operam ede? An tu aquum cenſes mi- 
Wii ſemeſlri ſolidum te flipendium accipere © 

z. Speeches, put into the mouths of the perſons 
Shemſelves, have quite another effect than if the 
rere barely related; and are very well adapted ta 


Raiſe either indignation or compaſſion. 


It is by this figure that Cicero, in his laſt ſpeech 
gainſt Verres, paints the cruel avarice of agaoler, who 
et a price on the tears and grief of fathers and mo- 
ers; made them purchaſe, at a dear rate, the ſad 
gonſolation of ſeeing and embracing their children; 
Ind exacted money from them for the favour of kil- 
Ing at one ſtroke thoſe unhappy victims of Verres's 
Fruelty: * Aderat janitor carceris, carnifax prætoris, 
uns terrorgue ſociorum & civium, liftor Sextius, cui ex 
mi gemitu doloreque certa merces comparabatur. Ut 
as, tantum dabis : ut tibi cibum intro ferre liceat, tans 
n. Nemo recuſabat. Quid, ut uno iftu ſecuris 4. 
ram mortem filio tuo, quid dabis? ne diu crucietur? ne 
Pius feriatur ? ne cum ſenſu doloris aliquo aut cruciatu 
nus auferatur © Etiam ob hanc cauſam pecunia lictori 
Wbatur, O magnum atque intolerandum dolorem ! O 
avem acerbamgue fortunam ! Nen vitam liberim, ſed 
tig celeritatem, pretio redimere cogebantur. 

Milo was of 'a character that would not permit him 
deſcend to mean ſupplications. Cicero puts a great 
nd noble, and, at the fame time, a ſoft and moving 
eech into his mouth: * Yaleant inquit, valeant cives 


1. Catil. n. 18. & 27. 
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nary and incredible, and, as it were, out of natur 
do not produce an indifferent effect. They mu 
therefore neceſſarily either make a very ſtrong impte 


be looked upon as puerilities, becauſe they are falt. 
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mei. Sint incolumes, fint florentes, fint beati. t }, 
urbs praclara, mihique patria chariſſima, guoquo md; n. 
rita de me erit, Tran;uilla republica caves mei ( quam 
mihi cum illis non licet) fine me iffi, ſed per me tan, 
ferfruantur. Ego cedam atque abibo, Sc. J he e. 
fect of this figure is to make thoſe perſons who 25 
introduced ſpeaking to be preſent, as it were, to th 
auditors ; and to write in ſuch a manner, that w 
may imagine we ſee and hear them. 

4. The orator goes ſti] farther. He ſometime 
open graves, and makes the dead riſe out of them, i 
admoniſh or reprimand the living. We have tw 
fine examples of this figure in * Cicero's plea { 
Ccelius, to which I refer the reader. 

At other times, the orator directs his diſcourſe e 


the dead: a Great queen, I gratify your moſt WW": : 


„ fectionate wiſhes, when I celebrate this monarch N. 
«© and this heart, which never lived but for h He 
© awakens, though it be duſt, and becomes ſenſible Wore 
t even under this pall, at the name of ſo dear a conſon Wt ſt 

> To make theſe fictions pleaſing, it is requiſite, th 
the utmoſt ſtrength of eloquence ſhould be employe 
as Quintilian obſerves ; for things that are extraoc 


ſion, becauſe they go-beyond the bounds of truth, 


© The hypotyfoſis is a figure which paints the imay 
of the things we are ſpeaking of, in ſuch lively colcun 
the 


it, | 
Hy 


Non audire judex videtur ali- magis moveant, quia ſupra r d. 
ena mala deflentes, ſed ſenſum ac ſunt; aut pro vanis accipanggggee 
vocem auribus accipere miſerorum, aui vera non ſunt. Quintil, /s blay 
quorum etiam mutus aſpectus la- C. 2. 1 
crymas movet, Quintil, lib. 6, C Torr dicitur, prop“ : 
0. 1, quedam forma rerum ita ep" (ati 

2 Pro Cel. n. 33. 36. verbis, ut cerni potius vio don 

a Boſſuet. quam audiri. Quint. I. 9. c. 208" 

b Magna quædam vis eloquen- Magna virtus eſt, res, de vu 
tiæ deſideratur. Falſa enim & in- bus loquimur, clare, atque ute non e 


kredibilia natura neceſſe et aut gi videantur, enunciare. “ 
el 


n 
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Bhat we think we ſee them, inſtead of hearing them 
barely related: and in this chiefly conſiſts the foree 
Ind power of eloquence, which has not ſufficient au- 
Pority, nor all the effect it ought to have, if it only 
@:ikes the ear, without moving the imagination, and 
teaching the heart. 

1. Theſe images are ſometimes formed with a few 
Vords, and are not the leaſt affecting. 

Virgil paints, in a verſe and an half, the con- 
E:rnation of Euryalus's mother the inſtant ſhe heard 
This death: | 

. Miſeræ calor ofla reliquit : 

Ncuſſi manibus radii, revolutaque penſa. 
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Cicero paints, in two lines, Verres's Anger, or 
e ter madneſs : /pſe inflammatus ſcelere ac furore in 75 
vent. Ardebant oculi toto ex ore crudelitas emis 
arch. | 
hin He elſewhere draws another picture of Verres, ſill 
\{ible Wore beautiful, and in as few words, though it does 
(for Wt ftrike fo much at firſt : as it happens ſometimes 
e, tu h pictures, whoſe beauty is only perceived by the 
ore Stetit foleatus prator populi Romani cum pal- 
race 1rpureo, tunicaque talari, muliercula nixus in littore. 
naturWintilian explains, in an admirable manner, the force 
muß energy of that ſhort deſcription. He recites the 
mpeg words, becauſe they may ſerve as a model to 
uh, M ters for the better underſtanding and explzining of 
e falls 00's. 5 An quiſdam, ſays he, tam procul d con- 
2 ina e 1aginibus rerum abeſt, ut cum illa in Verrem 
(olcu , ſtetit ſoleatus, &c. non folum rfpſum os intueri 
tr, & lecum & habitum, ſed quædam etiam ex iis, 
e dicla non ſunt, ſibi iſſe aftruat ® Ego certe mibi 
ere videor & wvultum, & cculos, & deſormes utriuſ- 
landitias, & corum qui aderant tacitam aver ſatio- 


us efficit, neque, ut debet, tis ofterdi, Quint, I. 8. c. 3. 
. v1.2 Gminatur oratio, fi uſquz d An.l.qg. v. 475. 

es volet, atque ea ſibi judex, © In Verr. 7. n. 160, 

unbdus cognoſcit, narrari C1e- In ͤ Ver. 7. n. 85. 

atque ut exprimi, & oculis men- g Quint. 1, 8, c. 3. 
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wem, ac timidam verecundiam, If we change ſony 
words in Cicero's deſcription, and change the plz 
of others, making it, ſtetit Verres in littore . , , un 
muliere colloquens, this excellent picture will loſe a grer 
part of its vivacity and colouring. The chief beau 
conſiſts in painting a Roman prætor in the attitu 
Cicero repreſents him, leaning if a careleſs and i, 
dolent manner on a woman. Theſe two words, ny. 
hercula nixus, are a ſpeaking picture, which preſem 
to the eye and the mind all that Quintilian ſees ini, 
In littzre, reſerved for the cloſe, adds the laſt touch, x 
we have already obſerved in another place ; and di. 


by appearing in ſo indecent a poſture upon the ſhor, 
and before a multitude of ſpectators, ſeemed inſolenij 
to ſet all decency and public decorum at defance, 
Our poets are full of theſe ſhort and lively delcry 
tions : 
h Son courſier, Ecumant ſous ſon maitre intrepice, 
Nage, tout orgueilleux de la main qui le guide. 


Engliſhed : 
« His foaming ſteed, beneath his dauntleſs rider, 
« Swims,proud of the glprious hand which guides hin 
And again : 
Quatre bceufs attelés, d'un pas tranquille & lent, 
Promenoient dans Paris le Monarque indolent. 


Engliſhed : 
C Four harneſs'd oxen, with an eaſy pace, 
e Drag the lethargic Monarch about Paris.“ 
But nothing is more perfect than the following picur 


La Molleſſe oppreſſce 
Dans ſa bouche i ce mot ſent ſa langue glacec, 
Et laſſe de parler, ſuccombant ſous Veffort, 
Soupire, Etend les bras, ferme I'ceil, & $'endort. 


* Deſpreaux. ; 
En oliſhe! 
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Engliſhed : 

| « This word expreſſes Sloth ; 

lnſtant her tongue is frozen in her mouth: 

Now dead to ſpeech, ſinging beneath her efforts, 

dne ſtretches, ſighs, ſhe ſhuts her eyes, and ſleeps.” 


2. The deſcriptions I have hitherto given are ſhort, 


Ind only exhibit a ſingle object. But there are others 
a greater length, and more circumſtantiated, which 


cn. -mble thoſe pictures where ſeveral figures aye repre- 
n [ted all the attitudes of which ſtrike and command 
1 Eur attention. Such is that deſcription of a riotous 
e 


Entertainment, mentioned in an harangue of Cicero 
Thich is loſt: Videbar mihi videre alios intrantes, alicy 
Wie excuntes, partim ex vino vacillantes, partim be- 


em na potatione oſcitantes. Verſabatur inter his Gallius 
e. uentis oblitus, redimitus coronis. Humus erat im- 
lech 


Wunda, lutulenta vino, coronis languidulis & ſpinis co- 
perta piſcium. Quintilian, who preſerved this beau- 
ful fragment, diſplays its beauty and value by a ver 
ſiely expreflion, which compriſes the whole: QA 
us videret, qui intraſſet ® He himſelf gives an excel- 
ent deſcription of a town taken by ſtorm, and plun- 
fered, which is well worth reading. We find a 
reat number of this kind in Cicero, which will not 
gcape the obſervation of a diligent maſter. Our 
French poets, as well as orators, abound alſo with a 
ultitude of theſe. 


Joſabeth, in Racine's Athaliah, gives us a won- 


erful deſcription of the manner in which ſhe ſaved 
Jeaſh from the ſlaughter : 


Helas ! l'état horrible ou le ciel me Voffrit, 
evient a tout moment eftraier mon eſprit, 

ve Princes Egorges la chambre Etoit remplie. 
In poignard a la main Vimplacable Athalie 
qu carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats, 

Jort, {MW Pourſuivoit le cours de ſes aſſaſſinats. 


i Quant. I. 8. c. 3. k Racine. 
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Joas, laiſſè pour mort frapa ſoudain ma vie, * 
Je me figure encore ſa nourrice Eperdue, 
Quid devant les bourreaux $'etoit jettée en vain, 7 
Et foible le tenoit renverſé ſur ſon ſein. 
Je le pris tout ſanglant. En baignant ſon viſage, 
Mes pleurs du ſentiment lui rendirent Puſage : 5 
Et ſoit frayeur encore, ou pour me cateſler. 

De ſes bras innocens je me ſentis preſſer. 


Engliſhed : 


7 3 . 
« Alas! the ſtate in which Heav'n gave him to me, 1 : 
© Returns each moment to my frighted ſoul ; Df tt 
„The room was fill'd around with murder'd princes, Hi: 


&« Dread Athaliah, with her ſword unſheath'd, 
& Rous'd her barbarian ſoldiers to the ſlaughter, 
« And {till purſu'd the ſeries of her murders. e. 
e Joaſh, now left as dead? ſtruck, ſtrong my ſigbt Mur i 


« Methinks I ſtill behold. his weeping nurſe, An 
« Kneeling, in vain, before the bloody hangmen; jon | 
« The tender babe upon her breaſt reclin'd. b he 
& I took him, bloody: bathing then his face, fo! 


« Soon did my tears recall his fleeting breath. 
« Whether 'twas fear, or whether to embrace me, 
6 I felt him preſs me with his tender arms.” 


M. Flechier's deſcription of hoſpitals may ſerve 
a model in this kind. It is in the queen's funeral ora 
tion: ©* Let us behold her in theſe hoſpitals, where 
c ſhe practiſed her public acts of pity ; in thole 
ce places, where all the infirmities. and accicents d 
ce human life are aſſembled ; where the groans an 
« complaints of thoſe who ſuffer, and are in pail 
ce fill the ſoul with ſympathetic ſadneſs ; where tht 
ce ſmell that exhales from the bodies of ſo many di 
c eaſed patients, makes thoſe Who attend upon the 


c 
te ready to faint away; where we ſee pain and pvc: 
ce yerty exerciſing their fatal empire; and where ti rum 
ce jmage of miſery and death ſtrikes almoſt eve! Se 
&« ſenſe. It is there, that raiſing herſelf above "WW wigu 
&« fears and delicacies of nature, to ſatisfy her chart ot, 


ee thovy 
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e though at the hazard of her health, ſhe was ſeen 
e every week drying up the tears of this object; pro- 
KK viding for the wants of that; procuring remedies 
K and comforts for the evils of ſome, and conſo- 
e Jations and eaſe of conſcience for others.” 

Theſe paſſages are very well adapted to the taſte of 
outh. ! We muſt obſerve to them, that the moſt 
certain way of ſucceeding in deſcriptions of this kind 
to conſult nature, to ſtudy her well, and to take 
ther as a guide; ſo that every one, inwardly ſenſible 
bf the truth of what is ſpoke, may find within him- 
elf the ſentiments expreſſed in the diſcourſe, m For 
Chat purpoſe we muſt repreſent to ourſelves, in a live- 
y manner, all the circumſtances of the thing to be 
Weſcribed, and bring it before us by the {ſtrength of 
dur imagination, as if we had been ſpectators of it, 
And why, ſays Quintilian, ſhould not the imagina- 
fon perform as much for the orator on this occaſion, 


zſhons ? as for inſtance miſers or ambitious men, 
ho in this kind of pleaſing dreams, in which they 
pm a thouſand chimerical projets of fortune and 
Iches, abandon themſelves fo much to the object of 


rve cir darling paſſion, and are ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
that they really believe they ſee and poſſeſs it, 
when Quintilian himſelf furniſhes us with a model of this 


thole 
nts 0f 


ay of making a deſcription, which I Will quote at 
gth, becauſe it ſhews youth how they muſt pro- 


$ ſhe does for people who are addicted to any kind of 


r V+ 


8 all 

| pain Naturam intueamur, hanc ſe- i qui fibi res, voces, aftus te- 
WT". Omnis eloquentia circa cundum verum optime fingit. Quint, 

re ir eft:- d fe refert quiſque 1. 6. cap. 3 

Te Wh = eſt: ad ſe refert quiſque 1. 6, cop. 3. 

ny diu #v9it : & id facilli me accipiunt n Nam f inter otia animorum, 


a, quod cognoſcunt, Quint, 
e. 3. 

Per quas ($avracia;) imagi- 
rerum ablſentium ita repreſen - 
r animo, ut eas Cernere ocu- 
© præſentes habere videamur. 


n the 
;nd po 
eke th 
t ever] 


Ove tl quiſquis bene conceperit, is 

charll] in afteQibus potentiſſimus. 

thou © quidam dicunt evÞayTAT « 
d 


Vol. II. 


& ſpes inanes, & velut ſomnia 
quædam vigilantium, ita nos hæ de 
quibus loquimur imagines proſe- 
quuntur, ut peregrinari, navigare, 
præliari, populos alioqui, divitia- 
rum quas nos habemus uſum vide- 


amur diſponere, nec cogit-re, ſed 


facere ; hoc animi vitium ad utili- 
tatem non transferemus 2: Ibid, 
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170 Of Figures. 
ceed in it, in order to compoſe well: o Ut honig 
occiſum querar, non omnia, que in re præſenti ac, 
credibile eft, in oculis habebo: Non percuſſor ule ſubity 
erumpet? non expaveſcet circumventus © exclamabit, h 
rogabit, vel fugiet © non ferientem, non concidentem d. Mat 
debo? non anino ſanguis, & pallor, & gemitus, eam. 
mus denique expirantis hiatus iſidet? This paſſage ſcem 5. 
to be copied tom Cicero, who thus deſcribes a lik 
action: p Nonne vobis hæc, que audifits, cernere cal 
didemini, Judices? Non illum miſerum, ignarum caſu 
ſui, redewitem d carna videtis © non poſitas inſidiat, in 
impetum repentinum? Non verſatur ante oculos volis i 
cede Glaucia? Nen adejt iſle Rojeins © non ſuis nau. 
bus in curru collocat Automedlantem illum, fu ſceleris a. 
cerbilſimi nefariaque victoriæ nuncium? 


IMAGES. 


The laſt words of the deſcription I have here cite! 
direct me to point out to youth, in this place, one d 
the moſt common ſources of oratorial beauties, which 
conſiſts in giving, as it were, body and reality to th: 
things we are ſpeaking of; and painting them by . 
ſible ſtrokes, which may ſtrike the ſenſes, move tit 
imagination, and preſent a ſenſible object. Thi 
method has ſome relation to the precedent figure, the 


hypotypoſis ; and perhaps is a part of it. Non ju 


maunicus in curru collocat Automedontem illum ? The he 
words, ſuis manibus, produce here the effect 1 MF nal 
ſpeaking of, and preſent an image to the min to e 
The ſame obſervation may be made on the two vel = 
above- cited: quei 
Un poiznard a la main Pimplacable Athalie part 
Au carnage animoit ſes barbares ſoldats. mag 
Engliſhed: "4 

«© Fierce Athaliah, in her hand a poinard, Gicri 

. . 3”, 

{© Prump:ed her ſavage ſoldiers to the laughter. ail t. 
This touch, with a poinard in her hand, forms all M hou] 
ation 


© Quint. I. 6, c. 2. p Pro Roc. Amer. n. 99. 
vIvad Pro M 
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Vivacity of theſe lines. The objects we deſcribe may 
e painted in this manner with infinite variety, of 
Which I ſball give ſeveral examples, that the reader 
way apply to the rule I have already given; 
4 Tendit ad vos virgo Vęſlalis manus ſupplices eaſdem, 
1 pro vobis diis immortalibus tendere conſuevit 
Proſpicite ne ignis ille æternus, nocturnis Fonteie labori- 
Bus vigiliiſgue ſervatus, ſacerdotis Veſts lacrymis extinttus 
e dicalur. 
Hec magnitudo maleſicii facit, ut, nift pene mani- 
um parricidium proferatur, credibile non fit . , , Pene 
lam reſperſas manus ſanguine paterno judices videans 
Vertet, ſi tantum facinus, tam immane, tam acerbum cre- 
Wituri ſint. 

« 5 What nation has not felt the effects of his va- 
& Jour; and which of our frontier towns has not 
ſerved as a theatre to his glory ? 
In the tumult and noiſe of armies, he uſed to 
F entertain himſelf with the ſweet and ſecret hopes of 
bis ſolitude. With one hand he fell upon the 
E Amalekites, while the other was lifted up to draw 
down upon himielf the bleſſings of Heaven. 
| © It taught him to lift up his pure, his innocent 
hands to Heaven. 
Before he accepted of any poſt or employment, 
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nal he aſcended was that of his conſcience, there 
to examine his intentions thoroughly. 
When he reſtored God's worſhip in his con— 
queſts, and as he was marching upon thoſe ram- 
parts he had a little before demoliſhed, his firſt ho- 
mage was his oftering to God the laurels he had 
won, at the foot of his altars which he reſtored. 
„Jam not afraid of blending her praiſes with the 
lacrifice offered for her; and I take from the altar 
al the incenſe I burn upon her tomb. . . . Why 
[ſhould I take off the veil which ſhe threw over her 
actions? 
Pro M. Font. n. 37, 33, r Pro, Roſc, Amer. n. 68. 5 Flechier, 
12 « He 


he would know the duties of it. The firſt tribu- 
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„He made it his ſtudy to diſcover truth, through 
ce the veils of falſhood and impoſture with which hy. 
“ man luſts cover it. 
« t Are ſuch truths learnt at court, in the army, | * 
c under the helmet, and the coat of mail? oo 
Lou think then, that anxiety, and the mot E 


deadly ſorrows, are not to be hid under roy an 
* robes ; or that a kingdom is an univerlal remedy nt 
de agaiuſt all evils f 0 | 

«© Methinks L ſtill ſee that flower falling.” Sad. N 


ing of the death of an infant prince. 1 

„When all things ſubmitted to Lewis, and we 
ce believed the miraculous times were returning, 
4 when walls fell down at the ſound of trumpets; 
the whole nation caſt their eyes on the queen, and 
„thought they ſaw the thunder, which demoliſhed 
e ſo many cities, fly from her oratory. 

«© With a calm and ſerene aſpect, he (Lewi 
& XIV.) formed thoſe thunderbolts which were hear 
ee throughout the world, and thoſe which till re 
& main to be hurled.” 

* Pour comble de proſperite, 
11 eſpere (V impie) reviver en ſa poſterité. 
Et d'en fans a fa table une riante troupe 
Semble boire avec lui joie a pleine coupe. 
Engliſhed : 
«© The wretch, more proſp'rous ſtill, 
Hopes to revive in his poſterity : 
ce Fancies his children are converſing with him, 
And, fluſh'd with joy, ſmile o'er the lowing bon. 

Before I conclude this article, I muſt obſcrve i 
general, 7 that fizures ought to be applied with gre! 

| diſcernnih 


Or; 
efore 


lam erg 


t M ſcar. formati ſermonis faſtidium k dah 
u Boſſuct, & nos à yulgari dicerdi feet e 
w PeliCon, fendat. Quo ſi quis pare, & d wad : 
x Racine, res poſcet, utetur, velvt aſpeo 0 "on 


e dicen 


y Una in re maxime ntilis, vt dam coneimento, jucuncior el 
quctidiam & ſeinper eodem modo At bui Dimnium aſſectaverat, ich 
i 
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E diſcernment and prudence. They are like ſeaſoning 
Eto an oration ; they raiſe the ſtyle, make us quit the 
vulgar and common way of ſpeaking, prevent the diſ- 
taſte which a tireſome uniformity would occaſion ; 
but then they muſt be employed ſparingly, and with 


Ediſcretion 3 for, if they are uſed too often, they loſe 
ol: WF the grace of variety, in which their principal merit 
vil Wcon'ifts ; and the more they ſhine, the more they diſ- 


ouſt and tire, from a vicious affeCtation, which ſhews 
= are not natural, but far-fetched with too much 
care, and, as it were, forced in, 

It is not neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome figures 
deere ſo common and trivial, they have loſt all their 
ug beauty, eſpecially when they are too long: Miſe- 


eig off exturbari fortunis omnibus: miſerius ęſt injuria. 
an WR Herbum eft . . . . acerbius, Calamiteſum eff . . . . cala- 
Ihel Nun. Funeſtum eft ... funeſtius. Indignum oft . . . 

eus. Lufturfum et... lutichus. Horribile ef . . . 
© BW-rribilins. The auditor anticipiates the anſwer, and 
eat: tired of this burden of a ſong always in the ſame 
r- brain. The ſame may be obſerved of the other 


ure, which is ſtill more tedious : * Qui ſunt qui ſœdera 
le): ruperunt ? Carthaginienſes, Qui ſunt qui in Italia 
ue bellum geſſerunt? Carthaginienſes. Qui ſunt, Oc. 
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Of oraterial Precautions, 


te, 


Ny 

owls. : II * s 
lere give that name to a certain care which the 

Cy 

ce "oy orator muſt take not to offend the delicacy of thoſe 

h v1 efore or of whom he is ſpeaking; and the ſtudied 

»rnmel | 

nme lam eratiam varietatis amittet .. omnibus latebris exttractas con 

b & ſectetæ & extra vulgarem geſtaſque declarant, Quintil. I. 9 

TT a pofitæ, deoque magis nodi- c. 3. 

ke, 0 » Ut novitate autem excitant, 2 Pro Quint. n. 95. 

PRs” ® COpia fatiant : nec ſe obvias ſu- a Cor nit. l. 4. 

4. i e dicenti, ſed conquiſitas, & ex 

erat, jeh I 3 and 
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and artful turns which he employs to expreſs ſomething 
that would otherwiſe appear harſh and offenſive, | 
call this oratorial precautions, becauſe it contains bi 
art and addreſs, certainly eſſential to rhetoric, an 
for that reaſon deſerves the attention of youth. Som 
examples will render the thing more ovious. 
Chryſogonus, Syila's freedman, was in ſuch crety 
with his maſter, who was then abſolute in the con. 
monwealth, that no lawyer durſt plead againſt him i 
behalf of Roſcius. Cicero only, though very young 
had the courage to undertake ſo delicate a cauſe, bf 
is very careful, throughout the whole ſpeech, to obſer 
in ſeveral places, that Sylla was a ſtranger to all th 
villainies of his freedman; that great induſtry had ben 
uſed to conceal them from him; that thoſe who coul 
have informed him of them were denied all acce{ u 
him ; that, on the whole, it was not ſurpriſing, tha 
£ Sylla, who alone had the care of re-eſtabliſhing an 
governing the commonwealth, ſhould not know 
neglect ſeveral things, fince a great many eſcaped the 
knowledge and attention of Jupiter himſelf in the go 
vernment of the univerſe. It is very obvious, thi 
ſuch precautions were abſolutely neceſſary. 
Cicero, in-his pleading, called Divinatio in Jem 
is obliged to ſhew, that he is fitter to plead againſt Ver 
res than Cecilius. © Such a cauſe was to be manage 
with great addreſs and conduct, to avoid giving 0: 
Fence : for ſelf-praiſe is always odious, eſpecially we 
it turns on wit and eloquence. After Cicero hu 
proved, that Cecilius had none of the qualification 
neceſſary for a cauſe of ſo much importance, he if 
from aſcribing them to himſelf: ſo groſs a vail 
would have ſet every body againſt him. © He ſays on 
that he had laboured all his life to acquire them; i 


b Pro Roſc. n. 21, 22, 25. 91. 
110. 127. 

c N. 131, 

d Intelligo quam ſcopuluſo diffi - 
eilique in loco verſer. Nam cum 
omnis arrogantia odioſa eſt, tum 
illa genii atque eloquentia multo 


moleſtiſnima, n. 36. 

e Fortaſſe dices : Quid ? H 
hec in te ſunt omnia? Vtin 
quidem eſſent ! veruntamen uit 
poſſent, magno ſtudio mihi 37% 
ritia eſt elaboratum, n. 49% 


tha 
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| that, if he was not able to ſucceed, notwithſtanding 
his great pains and induſtry, it is not ſurpriſing, that 


I Cecilius, who never had any idea of this noble pro- 
i feſſon, ſhould be abſolutely incapable of it. ; 
When he pleaded for Flaccus, he was to invali- 
ol | (date the teſtimony of ſeveral Greeks, who had ſworn 
a E againſt his client. Todo this the more effectually, he 
n 4c pts to depreciate the nation itſelf, as not over- 
* ſcrupulous in matters of veracity and ſincerity. He 


F: does not begin abruptly with ſo harſh a charge. At 
firſt, he ſers apart, as it were, a real number of wor- 
1 th thy perions, vino we far from being carried away 
with the blind paſſion of ſome of their countrymen. 


ca 

_ He afterwards gives great encomiums to the whole 

eſs u nation, highly magnifying their genius, abilities, po- 
liteneſs, their taſte for arts, and their marvellous ta- 


Flent for eloquence; but he adds, that the Greeks 
never piqued themſelves upon being exact or fincere 
in giving evidence: f Veruntamen uc dico de toto genere 
teren tribuo illis liſeras: d multarar1 a tium dife 
Faplinam ; nin adimo ſermons leporem. ingenierum acumen, 
Ned. Fry am; aenigque tr i qua 2 alia ſumant, 
w repugno ; teſli moniorum relgioner & fidem nunguam 
1% natio coluit, tatiuſſue hujuſte rei qua ſit vis, fue au7ye 
| rizas, quod pendus, ignerdut. 

| We know Cicero excelled chiefly in moving the 
paſſions, and that he often drew tears from the eves 
Jof his auditors, by the ſoft and affecting diſcourſe he 
put into the mouths of his clients, in the concluſion 
Jof his pleadings, The grcatneſs of ſoul and noble 
pride, upon which Milo valued himſelf, deprived his 
advocate of fo powerful a reſource. ? But Cicero 


s on 
u dad the art of making even his courage of ſervice to- 
, 4 
_ wards gaining the favour of the judges and he him- 
a? (elf aſſumed the character of a petitioner, which he 
Ut. 


could not give to his client. 


zen ute 
hi à fn f Pro Flacco, n. 9. locum Jacrymarum ejus ipſe fuc- 
10. E Ergo & ille captavit ex illa ceſſit. Quint. I. 6. e. 1. 


Fræſtantia animi favorem, & in 
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The inviolable reſpect which children owe to their MM hin 
parents, even when they treat them with rigour ani ße 
injuſtice, makes ſome conjunctures very difficult, tim 
which they ate obliged to ſpeak againſt their parents; Wen 
and it is on theſe occaſions that true rhetoric fur. bim 
niſhes turns, and artful ſt:okes, which give to pate. Moore 
nal authority whatever is its due, without loſing any ibis 
of the advantages of the cauſe, It mult then be pre! 
inculcated, that nothing but indiſpenſable neceſſy M beli 
can force, from tlie mouths of children, complet He: 
which their hearts would ſ:ppreſs ; and that, e! 
through thoſe complaints, not only a fund of rcſpc4 BF 1 
may be diſcovered, but one of love and tendernci; chat 
alſo. A fine example of this precept may be ſeen in Mer 
the pleading for Cluentius, whom his mother treatel Nies. 
with unheard-of cruclty. we | 
The rule I have now touched upon regards every fart 
inferior, who has any juſt pretenſions agaiuſt a ſupe- Nef! 
rior, whom he ought to reſpect and honour. te 
There are ſome occaſions where intereſt or decency MWith 
will not permit us to explain ourſelves in exprels not 
terms “, but in which we would, at the ſame time, Neny 
inſinuate to the judge ſome things we dare not ſpeak in a 
openly. A ſon, for example, cannot gain his ſuit with- Neeſſi 


out diſcovering a crime of which his father is guilty, WF V\ 


The things themſelves, ſays Quintilian, muſt lead the What 
judge inſenſibly to gueſs at what the parties are unwi- Wor A 
ling to declare; that, every other motive being lad poin 
aſide, he may be forced, as it were, to ſee the only Ne p 
one which remains; and which the reſpect for a father at 

Inter 


h Hoc illis commune remedium 
eſt: ſi in tota actione æqualiter ap- 


1 Res ipſz perducant judicem ac 


$i ; our, 
ſaſpicionem & amoliamur ct- 


ever, 


pareat, non honor modo, ſed etiam 
caritas: prætetea cauſa fit nobis 
juſta fic dicendi; neque id mode- 
rate tantum facimus, ſed etiam 
neceſſ trio. Quint. I. 11. e. 1. 
i N. 12. & 17. 
k In quo per quandam ſuſpici- 
nem, quod non dicimos, accipi 
volumus. Quint. I. 9. c. 2. 


tera, ut hoc ſolum ſuperſit: in quo 
multum etiam affectus juvant, & 


38s 


interrupta filentio diftio, & cue: pa 

tationes. Sic enim fiet, ut judet " 

quærat illud neſcio quid, quod iple ea 

fortaſſe non crederet, fi audiet: Wi 

& ei, quod a ſe inventum exi- 

mat, credat, Ibid, b:tay 
km { 


hinders 
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E hinders him from diſcovering. And then the ſon's 
© ſpcech, being ſuſpended and interrupted from time to 
time, as it were, by a forced ſilence, and a warm 
ſenſe of tenderneſs, muſt explain the violence he does 
ur. WW himſelf, to prevent his letting words drop, which the 
ter. WW force of truth would ſeemingly extort from him. By 
any WE this, the judge is inclined to inquire after that inex- 
 \ preſſible ſomething, which he would not perhaps have 
Ny believed, had it been diſcovered to him; but which 
be now is fully convinced of, from the belief that 
ven e has diſcovered it by his own inquiry. 
„en There are likewiſe ſome perſons of ſo venerable a 
nez character, and fo univerſal a reputation, that their 
n in Very names are enough to bear down their adverſa- 
atel Wries. Such was Cato in his conteſt with Murena; and 
we cannot make youth too ſenſible of the ſurpriſing 
very Wert with which ® Cicero deprived Cato of ſome part 
ape · of his authority and credit, by the picture he drew of 
the ſet of the Stoics, which he turned into ridicule 
ney Wiwich ſo much wit and humour, that Cato himſelf could 
re; not forbear laughing at it; and this, without ſaying 
me, Weny thing derogatory to his perſon, which was to be, 
xeak in a manner, ſacred to him, and was certainly inac- 
ith- Wſceflible, and impregnable to any kind of cenſure. 


ity. Was there ever a nice or more difficult affair than 
| the N chat which Cicero undertook, in oppoling the levelling 


wil. Wor Agrarian Jaw? for ſo they called the law which ap- 


laid pointed lands to be diſtributed among the pooreſt of 
only ¶ e people. That la had at all times ſerved the tribunes 
ther es a bait, to gain the populace, and to fix them in their 


Intereſt, It appeared indeed to be very much in their fa- 
Jour, by procuring chem repoſe and a fate retreat. How- 
ever, Cicero undertakes to make the people themſelves 
[eject it, juſt after they had choſen him conſul with 
Inparalleled marks of diſtinction. Had he begun with 
peaking openly againſt that law, the whole people 


exi- Cam molli autem articulo fius vitio, ſed Stoicæ ſectæ, qui- 


Pectavit Catonem, cujus natu- buſdam in rebus factam duriorem 
an ſumme admiratus, non ip- vid:ri volebat ! Quint, J. 11. c. 2. 


10ers 13 would 
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would have exclaimed and roſe againſt him. He yy 
too wiſe, and too well acquainted with men, to a4 
after that manner. It deſerves our admiration to {e 
how long he keeps his auditors in ſuſpenſe, withoy 


col 
letting them diſcover what party he had taken, 
what opinion he intended to inculcate. He employ; WM an 
at firſt all the power of his eloquence, to ſhew the pes. Po 
ple the lively ſenſe he had of the very ſignal favou WM nic 
he had lately received from them. He careful WW wh 
heightens all the circumſtances of it, which refleded cor 
ſo much honour upon him. He afterwards takes no. WF rec 
tice of the duties and obligations, which ſo unani- WK duc 
mous a conſent of the people, in chuſing him c- ful, fea 
had laid him under. He declares, that, as he is o gel nel 
to them for all his honours and dignities, he fab d. © i 
ways have the popular intereſt at heart, not only We © 1 
during the continuance of his office, but during hs“ 
life. But he takes notice, that the word popriar re. .“. 
quires explanation: and after ſhewing its various ac- t 
ceptations; aſter he had diſcovered the ſecret intrigues WF © { 
of the tribunes, who concealed their ambitious delizn “ 
under that plauſible name: after he had highly -er 
plauded the Gracchi, who were zealous defenders of WW dt 
the Agrarian law, and whoſe memory, for that te- . 
ſon, was fo dear to the Roman people; after he lad WF 1c: 
thus inſinuated himſelf by degrees into the minds of WF fin! 
the auditors, and gained them intirely; he does not, oft. 
however, dare yet to attack openly the law in queſtion, = 
but contents nimſelf with proteſting, that, in cat V 
the people, after hearing him, do not acknowledge, Wi £191 
that this law, under a deceitful outſide, gives in effect Wh ver 
a blow to their quiet and their liberty, he then wil C 
join them, and ſubmit to their opinion. This sag“ 
perfect model of what we call an in/inuatory cord r 
in the ſchools ; and methinks one ſuch paſſage .. 
this is ſufficient for forming the underſtanding « W 11 
youth, and teaching them the dextrous and reſped- a 


ful way of combating the opinions of thoſe wi ae 
not to be oppoſed directly on the ſcore of acxnow-B » 
ledgment 
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© |cdgment and ſubmiſſion. This diſcourſe had all the 
eſfect which was expected from it; and the people, 
being undeceived by the eloquent diſcourſe of their 
E conſul, repealed the Agrarian law. 


The paſſage in Cicero's oration for Ligarius, where 


an inquiry is made what people ought to think of 
Pompey's party, required to be handled with great 
© nicety. Tubero had declared thoſe to be criminal 
who bore arms againſt Cæſar. 
© condemns the harſhneſs of that expreiſion: and after 
| recapitulating the different names given to the con- 
duct of thoſe who had declared for Pompey, as error, 
© fear, luſt, paſſion, prepoſſeſſion, intoxication, raſh- 


Cicero heightens and 


neſs : For my part, ſays he, if people aſk me, what 


is the proper and true name which ought to be gi- 
ven to our misfortunes, methinks it is a fatal in- 


« fluence that has blinded men, and forced them 


along, in ſpite of all their endeavours to the con- 
= © ttary; ſo that we muſt not wonder to ſee the un- 
„ ſurmountable will of the gods prevail over the 


« counſels of men.” * Ac mihi quidem, ſi proprium & 


terum nomen naſiri mali queratur, fatalis quedam cala- 
nilas incidiſſe videtur, & improvi las homi num mentes 0c- 
cupaviſſe : ut nemo mirari debeat, humana conſilia divina 
| neceſſitate efſe ſuperata. There was nothing in this de- 
| finition injurious to Pompey's party; and, ſo far from 
 oftending Ceſar, it pleaſed him very much, 


Such of our writers as have treated of the laſt civil 


wars of France ſeem to have had the above-men- 
_ tioned paſſage of Cicero in view; but then they have 
| very much improved upon the original: 


KI 


% Alas, unhappy France! though thou gotteſt 


rid of that enemy, were there not ſtill enough re- 
{© maining, without turning thine arms againſt thy— 
„ ſelf f What fatal influence could induce thee to 
{* ſhed ſo much bload ? Why cannot we obliterate 
| © thoſe melancholy years from hiſtory, and keep them 
[© from the knowledge of our poſterity ? But ſince it 


a Pro Ligar, n. 372, © Maſcar, M. du Turenne's funeral eration. 
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* is impoſſible to paſs over things, which the ſheg. 
ding ſo much blood has too ſtrongly recorded, let 
us reveal them at leaſt, like that artful painter why 
invented the profile, in order to conceal the ble. 
miſhes in a face. Let us remove from our fight 
** thatdarkneſs of mind, that fatal night, which, being 


formed in the confuſion of public affairs by ſo many 8 
&« different intereſts, made even thoſe go aſtray why 
* {ought for the right path. OY. 
? « Do you, gentlemen, remember that period af | 5 
« diſorder and confuſion, when the gloomy ſpirit d © 
« diſcord confounded juſtice and right with paſſion, oe 
„duty with intereſt, the good cauſe with the bad; ** 
* when moſt of the brighteſt ſtars ſuffered ſome I bf. 
& eclipſe, and the moſt faithful ſubjects ſaw them. =, 
* ſelves involuntarily drawn away by the torrent of Hut 
« parties; like thoſe pilots, who, finding themlſelve; dil. 
«© ſurpriſed by a ſtorm in the midſt of the ocean, ae H 
*< obliged to change their courſe, and abandon them. Nera 
& ſelves for a time to the winds and the tempeſt! WW. 
« Such is God's juſtice ; ſuch is the natural infirmity eſif] 
«© of men: but the wiſe man eafily recovers himſel, Nhe 
and there is both in politics, and in religion, a Quer 
kind of repentance more glorious than innocence WW... 
<« itſelf, which makes an advantageous reparation for 1 
a little frailty by extraordinary virtues, and a con- MIrati 
« tinual fervor. the 
2 «© What ſhall I ſay ? God ſuffered the winds and 


« waves to roar and toſs, and the ſtorm aroſe. 4 
ce peſtiferous air of factions and inſurrections won ta: 
< heart of the ſtate, and extended itſelf to the mol 
<« diſtant parts. The paſſions, which our fins had 
= kindled, broke down the fences of juſtice and reaſon; 
and the wiſeſt men, being drawn by the unhapp- 
< neſs of engagements and conjunctures, againſt their 
c own inclinations, found they had ſtrayed beyond 
the bounds of their duty, before they perceived it. 


p Flecher, in M. Turenne's 4 . Fléchier, in N. de Te 
guneral oration, lier's ſvneral oration, 


ARTICLE 
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] $bould be extremely tedious, did I undertake to 
touch even but curſorily all that concerns this ſub- 
ject, it being one of the moſt important in rhetoric. 
of i ſt is known that the paſſions are, as it were, the ſoul 
of an oration : that it is from them it derives the impe- 
0, tuoſity and vehemence, which bear down all before 
05 them ; and ” that the orator by their means attains an 
me WE: bſolute empire over his auditors, and inſpires them 
m. W wich whatever ſentiments he pleaſes ; ſometimes by 
t of We artfully taking advantage of the biaſs and favourable 
ves Kiſpolition of people's minds, but at other times in ſur- 
ue mounting all their oppoſition by the victorious ſtrength 
m. of the oration, and obliging them to ſurrender, as it 
lt; were, in ſpite of themſelves. Cæſar was not able to 
nity Wieſt, when he heard Cicero's defence of Ligarius, 


el though he was much upon his guard againſt his elo- 
» * Weuence ; being determined, when he came out of his 
nee own houſe, not to pardon the latter. 
for think it ſufficient to refer youth to Cicero's * per- 
0" Worations, and to exhort them to make the application 
themſelves of the excellent precepts left us by Cicero 
9 and Quintilian on this ſubject. The moſt important 
the Lo Tear wc hokes illa, quæ nos valeant ea que valere apud ju- 


tte a bono poeta dicta eſt fi-xa- 
wma atgue omnium regina rerum o- 
io, ut non mcdo inclinantem 
digere, aut ſtantem inclinare, fel 
am adverſantem & re/ugnan- 
ta, ot imperator bonus ac fortis, 
pere poſſit. Lib, 2. de Orat. n. 
LConcluſions of a ſpeech. 

Summa circum movendos af- 
dus in hoc poſita eſt, ut wovea- 
ur Ipli . Primum eſt ut apud 


noſt 
had 
ſon; 
ppi- 
their 
ond 

it.“ 
> Tels 


LE 


91cm volumus, afficiamurgue an- 
tequam afiicere conemur , , , Ubi 
miieratione opus crit, nobis ea de 
quibus querimurg accidiſſe credas 
nius, atque id animo noftro perſua- 
deamus, Nos illi ſimus, quos gra- 
via, indigna, triſtia paſſos quera · 
mur. Nec agamus rem quali alie- 
nam, ſed aſſumamus parumper il- 
Jum dolorem. Ita dicemas, que in 
ſimili noſtro caſu dicturi eſſemus. 
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of all is, that, in order to affect others, we muſt he 3. to 


fected ourſcives; for which end, we muſt be deeply WI ind 
touched with the ſubject we treat of, be fully con. WM int 
vinced of it, and be ſcuſible of its whole truth 281 ple 
importance, We mutt likewiſe form a ſtrong repre. WW wo 
ſentation to ofirielves of the things we would make MW our 
uſe of, to move the paſſions of the auditors, and de. &. 
ſcribe them in a warm and lively manner; and ub 7 
we ſhall do, if we are careful to ſtudy nature, and to It i: 
take her always for our guide. For whence comesit cer, 
that we ſee ignorant perſons expreſs themſelves with h por 
much eloquence, in the firſt ſallies of their grief or an bis 
ger, Except 'tis becauſe thoſe ſenſations are not ſtudied MWſfexts 
or fictitious, but drawn from truth and nature itſelf! WF S 

u AnAthenian having intreated Demoſthenes toplex Mail: 
for him againſt a citizen, from whom he pretended to Marte: 
have received a great affront ; and as he was giving: Were 
relation of this pretended ill uſ ge with a cold and le-Wtive, 
date tone of voice, without paſſion or warmth : Not Hofe. 
word of this is true, ſays Demoſthenes ; you have no: The 
been ill treated. as you ſay you were. How ! revlisexan 
the other, raifing his voice, and feeming in 2 gr T 
paſſion : Have I not been ill treated, have noi L 0: in-Wparts 


jured? Upon hearing this tone of voice, Demoſtheneſmuc] 
perceived the truth, and undertook the cane. Cie: 
ro relates ſomething like this of an orator named Call-Wihis | 
dius, againſt whom he pleaded : What! ſays he, ine. 
were true that a deſign was formed againſt your lt Bi, 
as you pretend, would you ſpeak of an attempt of tid 
kind with ſuch a languid careleſs air, which, ſo nd: 


p 


from moving the paſſions of your auditors, is ſit ,, 

| YE 

t Quid enim aliud eſt cauſe, ut tam leniter, tam ofcitanter, [8 6. . 

lugentes vtique in recenti dolore di- ifthuc, M. Callidi, niſi rr the 

ſertulime quædam exclamare vide - fic ageres? . . , Ubi dolor lon 

antur, & ira nonnunquam indoctis ardor animi, qui ct:ain ex int the 
quoque eloquentiam faciat, quam vm ingeniis elicere voces & qu 
quot illis ineſt vis mentis, & veri- las ſolet? Nulla perturbatio -n 


tas ipla morum? Ibid, nulla corporis... Itaque tan k Ho 
v Plut. in Vit, Demoſth. abfuit ut inflammares noſtros AL 
Hoc ipſum poſuit pro argumen- mos: ſomnum iſto loco vix tears Le, 


to, quod tam ſolute egillet, mus. Brut. n. 277, 275 dom 
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| to lull them aſleep ? Is that the language of grief and 
indignation, which put lively and animated complaints 
E into the mouths even of children? "Theſe two exam- 


k \ 
Fl 


0 ples ſhew that we muſt be moved ourſelves, if we 
e. would move others, and feel the ſame emotions in 
ke our own breaſts, with which we would inſpire others: 
le. 5 is me flere, dolendum oft primum ipſi tibi. 

The peroration is the proper place for the paſſions, 
Iltis there the orator diſplays all that is powerful, ten- 


Eder, and moving in eloquence, according to the im- 
Eportance and nature of affairs, in order to complete 
bis conqueſt over the hearts of the auditors, and to 
lied extort their conſent. 

e WW Sometimes he does not ſtay till the concluſion, to 
leu raiſe the paſſions in this manner ; but places them 
0 to after every narrative, when the cauſe comprehends 
gi ſeveral of them; or after every part of the narra- 
de. tire, when it is too long; or, laſtly, after the proof 
Lotiof every fact, and it is that we call amplification, 
ena The invectives againſt Verres furniſh a great many 
lies examples of this kind. 
gen The orator likewiſe moves the paſſions in the other 
nin parts of the oration, * but more conciſely, and with 
rene much greater caution and reſerve: “ Ones hos affec- 
CiceWWri—aliz qusgue partes recipiunt, fed brevieres. And 


Cal bis is what Antony obſerved with ſuch ſuccefs in his 
, it Wine oration for Norbanus : * Ut zu illa omnia odio, in- 
r li , nitfericordia miſtuiſii“ ſays Sulpicius, after he 
of ed run through and pointed out the whole ſeries, 
ſo hend all the ſeveral parts of the oration, 


| © © 1 wonder at thoſe, {ays Quiatilian, who pretend 
that the paſſions are not to be raiſed in narration. If 


er, 18 ; 
1 they mean only by this, that we are not to d:vel} 
* long upon them, as is practiſed in the peroration, 


the) are in the right; for there we mult avoid pro- 


I Horat, I. 4. e. . 

int. 1, 6. c. 1. Ibid. 

J Dezuſtinda hiec (miſeratio) b Cic lib, de Orat, n. 203. 
Nemo, non (enlumenda, Quiut, c Quint, I. 4. c. 2. 
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& lixity. But I do not ſee the reaſon why endeavour; 
„ ſhould not be uſed to affect the judges while the 
«© orator is informing them of the ſtate of the caſe 
& fince, if we have then been able to inſpire then 
with ſentiments of anger or compaſſion, they vil 
ce be much better diſpoſed to receive and reliſh the 


un 
Pc 
"Tl 

rs, 


| am 


4 proofs. Cicero uſed this method in deſcribing th, ; 1 
« puniſhment of a Roman citizen, and in relating, * : 
„ in another place, the cruelty of Verres to Philoda. . 
« mus” Quid? Philodami caſum nonne per totan mr 
expoſitionem incendit invidia? (words that ſhew the n } 
whole narration is moving and pathetic) * Indeed, WW... 
f to wait to the end of the oration, in order to Wear 
„draw compaſſion for things which he had related Mett 
& with dry eyes, is a little too late.” A relation of ich 
grave and moving ſubjects would be very imperfec, Wii, 
if it were not ::v«ly and paſſionate, Wo 
The pailage relating to Gavius's puniſhment, in the his 
laſt inveCive againſt Verres, would alone be ſufficient Wiz ;; 
to juſtify the rules we have now id down. Aſtet NPhain 
Cicero had prepared for the fact by a kind of exordium, Wk; ;!; 
which is very vehement, * and related the manner Wi iſ | 
of, and the reaſon why Gavius was carried to Mel- n 
ſina before * Verres, he comes to the deſcription of the Mee 
puniſhment. He inſiſts at firſt upon theſe two circum- WF = 7 
ſtances, viz. whipping a Roman citizen in the mid: ents 
dle of the Forum at Meſſina, and fixing him on 2 le: 
croſs. Theſe circumſtances are not related cold!y,or WF * |, 
without paſſion, but after a very lively and moving Heure 
manner: Cedebatur virgis in medio foro Meſſane vi on, 
Romanus, Fudices, cum interea nullus gemitus, nulla vt nd 
alia illius miſeri inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum du. a d 
diebatur, niſi hec : Civis Romanus ſum. Fac ſe an. Ne re 
memoratione civitatis omnia verbera depulſurum, cruid Wore 
| fecte 
d Verr. 7, n. 171, g N. 157. 171. otec 
e Verr. 3. n. 76. h N. 157, 158. 
f Serum eſt advocare his re bus af= i N. 159. | 
ſeddum, quas ſecurus narraverie. k N, 160, 161, Ing 


tum qu 
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langue d corpore dejectur um arbitrabatur. I; non modo 
r non perfecit, ut virgarum vim deprecaretur . ſed, 
um imploraret ſepius, ufurparetque nomen civitatis, 
pur, crux, inguam, infelici & ærummoſo, qui nunguam 
lam pote/latem viderat, comparabatur. | 

This narrative, which is very pathetic in itſelf, is 
EC llowed by the amplification, in which Cicero, with 


% Whis uſual eloquence, diſplays all the indignity of this 
a. WE! uſage of Gavius: O nomen dulce libertatis! O jus 
m mn neſtre cvitatis ] Tc. 

de He relates one of the laſt circumſtances of the 


Execution, and reproaches Verres with having indu- 
Nouſly made choice, for putting a Roman citizen to 
Weath, of a place, from whence the unhappy wretch 
nicht, as he was dying, ſee Itah from the top of the 
ballows : Ut cle, qui ſe civem Romanum diceret, ex 
rue Italiam cernere, ac domum ſuam preſpicere poſſet. 
This thought which is very moving, though expreſ- 
ed in two lines, is immediately after enlarged and ex- 
plained: Taliæ conſpectus ad eam rem ab iſto electus ef, 
bt ile in dolore cruciatuque moriens, peranguſto freio di- 
„% ſervitutis ac libertatis jura cognoſceret ; Italia au- 
n alummum ſuum extremo ſummogue ſupplicio affettum 
_ideret. 

| © The amplification follows of courſe, and it repre- 
nts that circumſtance in the moſt glaring light poſ- 
ble: Facinus eft vinciri civem Romanum, c. 

| * In fine, Cicero concludes all this paſſage with a 
ure equally bold and pathetic ; and by a laſt reflec- 
lon, which affects all the citizens, and ſeems to be a 
nd of epilogue, by ſaying that, if he ſhould ſpeak 
Na deſart, tne hardeſt rocks would be moved with 
e relation of ſo unworthy a treatment. How much 
ore reaſon then have the ſenators and judges to be 
ected, who, by their conditions and tations, are the 
otectors of the laws, and defenders of the Roman 
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liberty? Si in aligua diſertiſſima ſolitudine ad (ava V 8 
ſcopulos hac conqueri & dei lerare vellem, tamen mul r 
muta atque inanima tanta & tam indigna rerum ar," 
citate commoverentiy, c. 3 
This is a perfect model of the manner how a na Wi! 
ration may be vehement, either in the relation itſelf X% 
or by the reflections which follow it. — 
A kindof chance furniſhed Craſſus inſtantane sui 
with a very lively and vehement turn of eloquence, * 
Cicero has pie erved it in his ſecond book de Oran 
Whilſt Craſſus was pleading againſt Brutus, the He 
neral of a Roman lady, who was related to the |x v ho 
ter, came into the forum, where it is known te 
orators uſed to harangue. Upon this, he diſconti 
nucd his oration, and ſays to Brutus: What nem i 
* would you have this lady carry to your father WiWerur 
„What would you have her ſay to thoſe famoulM::c 
% Romans, whoſe images are carried with this ſun: 14 
ral; to your anceſtors, to that Brutus who de ture 
„ vered the people from kingly government? Wh... 
„ ſhall ſhe tell them you are employed in? U T 
« what celebrated ation, what virtue, on wil hey 
kind of glory, ſhall ſhe tell them you value jou ern. 
ce fe!f?” And after he had made a long catalogue is h 
all his faults: Can you ti!!, ſays he, after a Hr er 
„bear the light of the ſun? ſhew yourſelf int u 
„city? appear before your feilow-citizens ? Ougl ole 
e not the very ſight of this corpſe, and thele ig bere 
% which ſeem to reproach you with all your a__ 
% gancies, to fill you with fear and horror?! not t 
p Quas tragedias egit idem vides ? quid maJoribus tus? . Þ 
Cr aſſus) cum caſu in endem cauſa L. Rruto, qui hunc n f Ie 
cum funere efferretur anus Junia! minatu regio liberavit wy "gp 
Proh, Dii immortales, quz fuit illa, facere ? cui rei, cui ory . 
quanta vis? quam inexpettata ? viriurl andere ? Parrim man * 
quam repentina ? cum, corjectis gendo, &c. Tu 1 116 Qu 
oculis, geſtu omni imminenii, (um- audes ? tu hos intuer! * e uit 
ma pravitate & celeritate verb-rum : tu in urbe, tu in 1 1. ceret 
Brote, quid ſedes? Quid illeamaauum ſpeftu ? tu illam man 
patri nunciare vis tuo ? quid illis imagines ipſas non perro 1 4 


omnibus, quorum imagines duci 


2 de Orat, n, 225 226, * 
| Some 
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Sometimes only a turn or a ſentiment thrown into 
a ſpeech produced this effect. Cicero, in the ſhort 
Larrative he made in pleading for Ligarius, might, 
laccording to Quintilian's obſervation, be ſatisfied with 
Waying : * Tum Ligarius nullo ſe implicari negetto paſſus 
L/. * But he joins an image to it which makes the 
narrative more probable and moving: Tim Ligarius 
num ſpectans, & ad ſuos redire cupiens, mulls ſe im- 
blicari negotto paſſus eſt. 

Virgil, in leſs than a ſingle verſe, gives a very 
moving deſcription of the death of a young man, 
who had left Argos, the place of his birth, in order 
to attach himſelf to Evander: 


Et dulces moriens reminiſcitur Argos. 


t This tender regard of a dying young man for his 
country, which he ſhould never ſee more, and me- 
Wancholy remembrance of what was moſt delight'ul 
and dear to him in the world, for a beautiful pic- 


1 7 R 3 

wn ture in three words: duces . « « veminiſciluſ t. 
TTL. . 

Wg „ens. 

Vpn 


Theſe paſſages are very moving, becauſe the images 
Whey expreſs awaken the ſentiments of love and ten- 


101" gerneſs for one's country, which every man bears in 

zue bis heart; and they have a nearet relation to that kind 

l mühe emotions we are going to ſpeak of. 

34 u Befides this firſt ſpecies of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ug 


violent paſſions, which the rhetoricians call, 

there is another ſort they call » Which conſiſts in 
ſofter and more inſinuating ſentiments, and yet are 
not therefore leſs moving or lively; “ the effect of 


1 which 
lum q Pro Ligar, n. 3. illos mites atque compoſitos efſe 
| Ita, quod exponebat, & ra- dixerunt: in altero vehementer 
orie, one fecit credibile, & affectus commotos, in altero lenes: de- 
viene ooque implevit. Quint. 1. 4. c. 2. nique hos imperare, illos perſua- 
__ $ Eneid, lib 10. v. 782. ; dere: hos ad perturbationem, illog 
Tu nid? Non idem poeta peni- ad benevolentiam prævalere. Quin- 
Y ae ultimi fati cepit imaginem, ut til, 1. 6. c. 3. 

rum, fret, Et dulces moriens reminiſ- w id £:1*, quod ante om- 
ror: Arg: ? Ibid, nia bonitate commendabitur : non 
. Aflectus igitur hos concit:tos, ſolum mite ac placidum, fed ple- 
mer . | 14Mque 
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which is not to overthrow and carry away ever 
thing, as it were, by main force; but to affect 300 
ſoften, by inſinuating itſelf gently into the moſt in 
ward receſſes of the auditors hearts. Theſe paſſing 
are natural to thoſe who are united in ſore tri 
union; a Prince and his ſubjects, a father and bisch. 
dren, a tutor and his pupils, a benefactor and tho 
who receive the effects of his beneiicence. Thoſs 
paſſions conſiſt, with {uperiors who have been injured, 
in a certain character of mildneſs, goodneſs, hum. 
nity, and patience, which is without gall and bitter 
neſs ; can bear injuries, and forget them, and which 
cannot refit prayers and tears: and, with the culpablz 
in a readineſs in being made ſenſible of their fault, 
acknow!edging them, teſtifying their grief far them, 
humbling and ſubmitting themſelves, and giving al 
the ſatisfaction that can be deſired. All this muſt be 
done after a plain and natural manner, without ſtujy 
and affectation; the air, the outward behaviour, thi 
geſture, tone of voice, ſtyle, and every thing, muk 


rumque blandum & humanum, & 
audientibus amabile atque jucun- 
dum. In quo exprimendo ſumma 
virtus ea eſt, ut fluere omnia ex 
natura rerum hominumque vide- 
antur, quo mores dicent's ex ora- 
tione pelluceant, & quodammodo 
ag noſcantur. Qod eſt fine dubio 
inter conjunctas maxime perſonas, 
quoties perferimus, ignoſcimus, ſa- 
t.sfacimus, monemus, procul ab ira, 
procu! ab odio. , , Hoc omne bo- 
num & comem virum poſcit, 
Quintil, I. 6, c. 3. 

Duo ſunt, quæ bene tractata ab 
oratore admirabilem eloquentiam 
faciunt : quorum 2lterum eſt quod 
Græci ;8:x2y vocant, ad naturam, 
& ad mores, & ad omnem vitæ 
conſuetudinem accommodatum: al- 
terum quod iidem rat, no- 
minant, quo pertucbantur animi & 
concitantur, in quo uno regnat 
oratio, Illud ſuperius come, jucun- 
dum, ad benevolentiam conciliandam 


compatatumzhoc, vehemens, incer 
ſum, incitatum, que cauſæ er1piun 
tur: quod cum rapide ferturyſuilinen 
nullo pacto poteſt. Ora. n. nb; 

Non ſ-mper fortis oratio quæt- 
tur, ſed ſæpe placida, ſum ui 


lenis, quæ maxime comment. 
reos . . Horum igitur exyrimer e E 
mores oratione, juſtos. int?y% E 
religioſo, timidos, perferentes i INC 
Juriarum, mirum quidcam v2 yes, 
& hoc vel in principe, ve! unt 
re natranda, vel in peroranco, tit 5 
tam habet vim, ſi eſt ſuaviter & [iv] 
cum ſenſu traſtatum, ut ſve plu loqu 
quam cauſa valeat, Tan tum at lee 
efficitur ſenſi quodam ac rations 
dicendi: ut quaſi mo1es or 0 al 
effingat oratio. Genere enim que vv 
dam ſententiarum, & genere e F 
borum, adhibita etiam action? | 4 
facilit·teque ſigniſicandi, an as 
ut probi, ut bene morat!, u ro, 


2. de Qrat, 


breati 


viri eſſe videantur, 


183, 184. 
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reathe ſomething inexpreſſibly ſoft and tender, which 
L.oceecs from the heart, and goes directly to it. The 
Banners of the perſon who ſpeaks muſt ſhew them- 
Elves in his diſcourie without his obſerving it. It is 
bel! kaown, that nothing is more amiable than ſuch 
character, not only for eloquence, but in the or- 
Jinary commerce of life; and we cannot prompt 
Jouth too much to be attentive to it, to ftudy and 
tate it. 

x We find a beautiful example of this in a homily 
St. John Chryſoſtom to the people of Antioch. As 
this paſſage is very eloquent, and very fit to form the 
pte of youth, ſuffer me to expatiate a little more 
pon it, than perhaps the matter I am now diſcuſſing 
Fequires 3 aud to make a kind of an analyſis and epi- 


11 
ble, 


ults, 


* me of it. 
3 1, be Emperor Theodohus had ſent ſome officers 
june (oldiers to Antioch, in order to puniſh that rebel- 


ous city for a ſedition, in which his own ſtatues 
Ind thoſe of his deceaied conſort Flaccilla were 
oon down. Flavian, Biſhop of Antioch, nct- 
- Fitbltanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, notwith- 
win Wanding his very advanced age, and though his ſiſter 
. i pas dying when he left her, ſet out immediately to 
| QUE 1 . | . . 

"i {pore that Prince's clemency in favour of his peo- 
menue. Being come to the palace, and admitted into 
01" "oc Emperor's preſence, he no ſooner perceived that 
neg 0 R f 
tes „ nnce, but he ſtopped at a diſtance, with down-caſt 
1 1:/ Wes, ſhedding tears, covering his face, and ſtanding 
ann a8 though himſelf had been guilty. This is an 
aviter ful exordium, and his ſilence is infinitely more 
gd quent than all the expreſſions he could uſe. And 
"aro <<< St. Chryſoſtom oblerves, that, by this mourn- 
or. and pathetic exterior, his deſign was to prepare 
nim de way for his oration, and to inſinuate himſelf into 
der e F s heart inſenſibly, in order that ſenti 

ion? ei mperor s cart mienibly, in or er t at enti- 
, cunts of lenity and compaſion, which his cauſe re- 


ti, ut bo ured, might ſucceed to thoie of anger and vengeance. 
le Qr1at. ! S 8 of 
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The Emperor, ſeeing him in this condition, did ny 
employ any harſh reproaches, which Flavian might 
naturally expect. He did not fay to him: What! 1, 
you come to crave pardon for rebels, for ungrateſi 
wretches, for a people unworthy of life, and wh 
merit the ſevereſt puniſhments ? But, aſſuming a ſot 
tone of voice, he made a long enumeration of all th 
good offices he had done the city of Antioch ; an 
upon mentioning every one of thoſe favours, he add: 
Is this the acknowledgement I was to expect? Why 
cauſe of complaint had its citizens againſt me? Why 
injury had I done them? But why ſhould they extent 
their inſolence even to the dead? Had they receivel 
any wrong from them? What tenderneſs did I nt 
ſhew for their city? Is it not notorious, that I lovwl 
it more than my own country, and that it gave m 
the greateſt pleaſure to think I ſhould ſoon be in; 
condition of taking a journey to ſee it ? 

Then the holy Biſhop, being unable to bear ſuch 
moving reproaches any longer, ſays with deep ſigbs: 
It is true, Sir, the goodneſs you have vouchſafed u 
could not be carried higher; which enhances our 
crime, and our grief: whatever puniſhment you mij 
inflict upon us, it will ſtill fall ſhort of what we de. 
ſerve. Alas! our preſent condition is no common 
degree of puniſhment ; to have the whole earth knoy 
our ingratitude | 

If the barbarians had demoliſhed our city, it would 
ſill have had a reſource, and ſome hopes, whilſt it hat 
you for a protector. But to whom ſhall it now ha! 
recourſe, ſince it has made itſelf unworthy of yo 
protection ? | ; 

The envy of the devil, jealous of her happine 
has plunged her into this abyſs of evils, out of wiic 
you alone can extricate her, I dare ſay it, Si, it! 
your very affection that has brought them upon V 
by exciung che jealouſy of that wicked ſpirit again 
us. But, like God himſelf, you may draw infinit 


good out of the evil which Satan intended * 
0 
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Your clemency on this occaſion will be more ho- 
durable to vou than your molt celebrated victories, 
our ſtatues have been thrown down. If you par- 
Ln this crime, we will raiſe others in your honour, 
lot of marble or braſs, which time deſtroys, but ſuch 
b will exiſt eternally in the hearts of all thoſe who 


te hear of this action. 

ec afterwards propoſed the example of Conſtantine 
id, him, who, being importuned by his courtiers to 
ith 


Jifplay his vengeance on ſome ſeditious people that 
bi! disfigured his ſtatues by throwing ſtones at them, 
id nothing more than ſtroke his face with his hand, 
Ind told them ſmiling, that he did not feel himſelf 
urt. 
He ſets before him his own clemency, and puts 
lim in mind of one of his own laws, in which, after 
: me: ving ordered the p.iſons to be opened, and the cir. 
ini inals to be parduned, at the feaſt of Eaſter, he 
Veed this memorable ſaying : YYould to God, I were 
in the ſame manner to open the graves, and reſtore the 
Lad 7 life! That time is come, Sir, you can now 
ed Ul it, &c. | 
S ou He makes the honour of religion concerned in this 
maße All the Jews and Heathens, ſays he, have 
tir eyes upon you, and are waiting for the ſentence 
u will pronounce. If it is favourable to us, they 
na il! bu filled with admiration, and cry out, Surely 
God of the Chriſtians muſt be very powerful! He 
becks the anger of thoſe who acknowledge no maſter 
pon earth, and can transform men into angels. 
Aſter he had anſwered the ojection that might be 
ade wich regard to the urhappy conſequences which 
ere to be feared, if this crime ſhould eſcape with 
punity; and likewiſe demonſtrated, that Theodo- 
us by ſuch a rare example of clemency might edify 
e whole earth, and inſtruct all future ages; he pro- 
eds thus: | 
It will be infinitely glorious for you, Sir, to have 
anted this pardon at the requeſt of a miniſter of the 
Lord ; 
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Lord; and mankind will ſee, that, without conſis. 
ing the unworthineſs of the ambaſſador, you reſpeg. 
ed nothing in him but the power of the Maſter wi, 
ſent him. 

For it is not only in the name of the inhabitan; 
of Antioch that I appear in this place; I am come 
from the ſovereign Lord of men and angels to declar 
to you, that, if you pardon men their faults, the 
heavenly Father will pardon yours. Call to mind, 
great Prince, that tremendous day, when you vil 
appear before the King of Kings, to give an account 
of your actions. You are going to pronounce your 
own ſentence. Other ambaſſadors uſed to diſplay 
magnificent preſents before the Princes to whom they 
were ſent : as for me, I offer nothing to your Majeſh 
but the holy book of the Goſpels ; and I dare exhon 
you to imitate your Maſter, who does good every dy 
to thoſe who inſult him. 

He at length concludes his diſcourſe, by aſſuring 
the Emperor, that, if he refuſed that unfortunate city 
the pardon ſhe ſued for, he would never return to i, 
nor ever conſider that city as his country, which tee 
mildeſt Prince upon earth looks upon with indign«p'*'* 
tion, and could not prevail with himſelf to pardon, wel 

Theodofius was not able to reſiſt the force of ti O 
ſpeech. He could ſcarce ſuppreſs his tears; and, dil-W* '! 
ſembling the emotion he was in, as much as poſſible, EH [ 
ſpoke theſe few words to the Patriarch: If Jeſus Chibi 
God as he is, was willing to pardon the men who 
crucified him, ought I to make any difficulty to pardon 
my ſubjects who have offended me, I who am but! 
mortal man like them, and a ſervant of the ſame 
Maſter ? Upon this Flavian proſtrated himſelf, will 
ing him all the proſperity he deſerved for this noble 
action. And as that Prelate expreſſed a deſire of pil 
ing the feaſt of Eaſter at Conſtantinople : Go, fa 
ther, ſays Theodoſius, embracing him, and do nol 
delay one moment the conſolation which your peopl 


will receive by your return, and the aſſurances J 
wil 


Vo; 
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ill give of the pardon I grant them. I know they 
be {ti]] grieved and afraid, Go then, and carry the 
pardon of their crime for the feaſt of Eaſter. Pray 
mat God may bleſs my arms, and be aſſured, that, 
bſter this war, 1 will go in perſon, and comfort the 
city of Antioch. 

The holy prelate ſet out immediately; and, to 
aſten the joy of the citizens, he diſpatched a more 
xpeditious courier than himſelf, who freed the city 
em its uneaſineſe and alarms, 

I once more beg pardon for the length of this kind 
ff digreffion. I imagined, that the extract of this 
Eleoant homily might be as uſeful to youih, as any 
afſage in profane authors. There would be room 
or many reflections, eſpecially on two characters, 
#hich, though ſeemingly incompatible, are united, 
however, in Flavian's oration; the humility and pro— 
rate ſubmiſſion of a ſuppliant, with the magnificence 
und greatneſs of a Biſhop, but which are ſo modified. 
hat they mutually ſupport each other. We at fiſt 
hold the Biſhop trembling, intreating, and, as it 
pere, lying down at the Emperor's feet. But after- 
yards, towards the end of the diſcourſe, he appears 
weſted with all the ſplendor and majeſty of the Lord, 
hoſe miniſter he is. He commands, he 8 
e intimidates; but ſtill humble in his elevation. 


ie, be but I will content myſelf with the reflection which 
hot Wacurally ariſes from the ſubject which gave me occa- 
Who en to relate this ſtory. In my opinion, theſe tws 
ardon' courſes of Flavian and Theodoſius may be propoſ- 


as an excellent model in this ſpecies of mild and 
der paſſions. I do not pretend thereby to exclude 
e ſtrong and violent ones with which they are 
metimes blended ; but, if I am not miſtaken, the 
mer are predominant. 


Vor, II. R SECTION 
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SECTION III. 
Or THE ELOQUENCE oF THE Bar, 


TU rules I have hicherto given upon eloqueny 

being for the moſt part borrowed from Cicero wr 
Quintilian, who applied themſelves chiefly in forming 
orators for the bar, might be ſufficient for ſuch your 
gentlemen as are deſigned for that honourable proj, 
ſion. I thought, however, that I was obliged to x 
ſome more particular reflections, which may ſerveths 
as guides, to point out to them the paths they are 
follow, I ſhall firſt examine what models muſt 
propoſed to form the ſtyle ſuitable to the bar, andy 
afterwards ſpeak of the means which youth may en 
ploy, to prepare themſelves for pleading. And I ſhi 
conclude with collecting ſome of Quintilian's fineſt d 
ſervations upon the manners and character of pleader 


eee eee 
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If 
ARIEL EI not! 
Of the models of Eloquence proper for the Bar. le 
AD we the harangues and pleadings of the g rag 
number of able orators, who for ſome yea le f 
bave made the French bar ſo famous, and of thc A X 
who ſtill appear at it with ſo much luſtre, we ſhout... 
be able to find in them certain rules and perfect mod: "a 
of eloquence. But the few performances we hae harz 
this kind oblige us to have recourſe to the ſource i pot 
ſelf; and to ſearch in Athens and Rome for thoſe tine 
which the modeſty of our orators (perhaps excel}... 
in this reſpect) does not permit us to find at hom a- 
Demoſthenes and Cicero, by the conſent H 
ages, and of all the learned, have been the mol n g. 
ſtinguiſhed for the eloquence of the bar; and coll - 
quently their ſtyle may be propoſed to youth, as 2 , ; 
del they may ſafely imitate. It would be necelaier:, 
for that purpoſe, to make them well acquainted Ce 
it, to be careful in obſerving the character, and "77 
make them ſenſible of the differences in it; but! wh 
I 0: 
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cannot be done without reading and examining their 
E works. Thoſe of Cicero are in every one's hands, and 
| therefore wel] enough known. But it is not ſo with 
| | Demoſthenes s orations; and, in an age ſo learned and 
polite as ours, it muſt ſeem aſtoniſhing, that, ſince 
ſ Greece has been always conſidered as the firſt and 
E moſt perfect ſchool of eloquence and good taſte, we 
ſhould be ſo careleſs, eſpecially with regard to the bar, 
in conſulting the great maſters ſhe has given us in that 
kind; and Y that, in caſe it was not thought neceſſary 


) 20 
the 


He 


0 beſtow much time upon their excellent leſſons, we 
1 8 (ould not, at leaſt, have the curioſity to take but a 
en curſory view of them | ; and hear them, as it were, at 
n diſtance, in order to examine ourſelves if it be true, 
chat the eloquence of thoſe famous orators is as ad- 


I micable as it is declared to be; and if it fully anſweis 
the reputation they have acquired. 


aden 


1 A 
* % f\ 


not ſtudied Greek, to form ſome idea of Demoſthenes's 
tyle, I ſhall here tranſcribe ſeveral paſſages from his 
F orations, which indeed will not be ſufficient to exhi- 


e du bit that great orator in the glorious light he ought to 
115 the ſhewn, nor perhaps to give models of his eloquence 
] 4 


a. in all its kinds; but they will contribute at leaſt to 
ſeiſplay ſome part of him, and his principal charactet- 
liſtes. I ſhall add to this ſome paſſages from the 
barangue which Æſchines, his competitor and rival, 
pronounced agzinſt him, and borrow M. Tourreil's 
tranſlation; I mean the laſt, which is much more 
labouted, and more correct, than the former ones. I 
hall, however, ſometimes take the liberty to make a 
fe mall alterations, becauſe, on one hand, there are 
a great number of low and trivial , expreſſions i in it, 


and, 


Ego idem exiſtimavi pecudis tamen excipire voces eorum, & 
e, non hominis, cum tantas res procul quid narrarent, attendere. 


Te 


ted v Creci ſuſciperent, profiterentur, 1 de Orat. n. 153. 

_— prerent , , , non admovere aurem, 2 Ce que nous demandions tons 
? nec, fi palam audire eos non au- & à cer & à cri... . Le ſoin 
but! teres, ne minueres apud tuos cives qu'il ont de vous corner aux o- 


nuckotitatem uam, ſubauſcultando 1:illes, , Si veus continuez à fains- 
K 2 auto 


In order to inable young people, and thoſe who have 
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and, on the other, the ſtyle is ſometimes too ſwelling 
and bombaſtic 2 ; faults directly contrary to the hz 
racter of Demoſthenes, whoſe eloquence was at the 
ſame time very {imple and very magnificent. M. & 
Maucroy has tranſlated ſome cf his orations, Hf; 
verſion, though leſs correct in ſome paſſages, ſeemsy 
me more agreeable to the genius of the Gicek orte, 
I partly make ule of it in the firſt extract I hcre ging 
which is taken from the firſt Philippic. 


anter, . . . Vous vous comportez aux 
rebours de tous les autres hommes 
.. Vous ne ceſl.z de m'allaſſiner 
de clabauderies eternelles., , , , Is 
vous eſcamoteront les dix talens,, , 
Vous amu'ez de faribeles. . . . Il ſe 
mẽnagea un prompt rapatriement, , 
Que fi le cœur vous en dit, je vous 
cede la tribune , , Mais tout com- 
pte, tout ravatu,,. .., . Non, en 
duſſiez - vous crever a force de l'aſ- 
ſurer fauſſement , . . . Vous vo- 
niſſez des charetes d' injures . , 
Je rapor:e ce pen;d'exemples entre 
beaucoup d' auties, pour avertir ceux 
qui liront cette traduction, ts eſti- 
n,ible d'ailicurs, de ne point im- 
puter a l'oratenr Grec de pareils 
t fauts d' expreſſion. 

a Te ne citerari qu'un endroit, 
tire de la troifieme Philippique. 
De la il arrive que dans vous àſ- 
ſemblees, au bruit flateur d'une 
adulation continuclle, vous vous 
endormez tranquillement entre 
les bras de la volupte: mais que 
dans les conjonctutres, & dans les 
Evenemens, vous courez le: dcr- 
niers pGiils, Voici le texte de la 
premicre partie, qui ſeule ſouſtie 
quelque difficulte : HF d ous - 
Bepruey kx Turo EY A Tai; 
tun, Tpupay xat E, 
era Tp3%; hdorm &xovourir, Vol- 
fiu le traduit ainſi: Unae id con- 
Sequimini, ut Jun conciomb us faſti- 
diatis, afſentationibus deliniti, & 

mria. que voluptati ſunt, audiatis. 
2 qui eſt le veritable ſens, & M. de 
Maucro La ſuivi, Vous vous xen- 


fuſſent venus a ce point de cel 


des difficiles dans vos aſſemblies 
vous voulez y Etre flates, & qu 
ne vous tienne que des propos ant. 
ables, Cependant, cette delicateſs 
vous a conduit ſur le bord du pr; 
cipice, Ce qui a trompe M. à 
Tourreil eſt le mot vos, i 
ſignifie ordinairement, de/;ciis abu. 
dare, diffluere, in deliicis vium 
Quand il auro't eu ici ce ſens, i 
n'auroit pas falu Vexprimer pu 
ces pompuex : Vous vous enzcrrmee 
tranquillement entre les bras Ce | 
vo'upte : qui, joints aux pricedeny, 
au bruit flateur d'une adult 


continuelle, form-nt un ſtile tout 


oppoſe a celui de Nemoſthene, dis 
Peloquence male & auſtere ne {out 
fre point de ces ſortes d'ornemen 
Mais les celices & la velupten: 
toient point alors le caraQcre & 
Atheniens : & d'ai leurs, queln 
port pouvoient elles avoir aux # 
ſemblces publique? Au lieu qu 
6 oit très naturel, que les Athen 
ens, enfles par les Eloges continue 
que les orateurs faiſoient de he 
grande puiſſance, de leur mértteß 
perieur, des exploits de leur ant 
tres, & accoutumes depuis 102 
tems A de telles flateries, d'un dt 
ſiſlent les importans dans leurs# 
ſemblees, & y priſſent des its ft 
& dédaigneux pour une nm! 
qu'ils mepriſoient; & de 14 


tells de ne pouvoir ſouffrir 
leurs orateurs leurs cillent '8 8 
rite, Car je croi qu' ici a 
voir ce double ſens, 
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Way 


FIRST PHILIPPIC or DEMOSTHENE'S. 


«WM. Tourreil places this harangue at the head of the 
ck | reſp. 


7 0 IN EMOSTHENES, in this oration, ani-- 

mates the Athenians with hopes of better ſucceſs 
bereafter in the war againſt Philip, in caſe they will 
r follow his example, by applying themſelves ſeriouſly 


„ 
bo 


Þ to the management of their affairs. 

„ If you reſolve, ſays he, to imitate Philip, which 
ih © you have not done hitherto; if every one will ac 
'F 4 with ſincerity for the public good ; the wealthy, 
, 


by contributing part of their eſtates, and the young 
emen by their ſwords; in a word, if you will de- 
e pend on yourſelves only, and ſupprets that indolent 
[© diſpoſition which ties up your hands, in expecta- 
F< tion of ſome foreign ſuccours ; you then will ſoon,. 
by the aſſiſtance of the pods, retrieve your loſſes, 
* and atone for your faults, and will be revenged of 
* your enemies. For, do not think, gent tlemen, 
| © that Philip is a god, who enjoys immutable felicity. 


* He is dreaded, hated, and envied, by thoſe who are 
* beſt affected to his inen ; b indeed, we muſt 


he 


de 1 


* preſume they have like paſſions with the reſt of Þ - 

* mankind, But all theſe ſentiments ſeem at preſeat. + 1 

* extinguiſhed, and that becauſe your flow and indo- 1 
ent conduct gives them no opportunity of exerting- 9 
* themſelves; and it is tothis you mult apply a remedy... = 


K 3 « For "Ty 
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% For obſe: ve, gentlemen, the low condition ts 
4 which you are reduced, and to what a height this i Ba 
« man's inſolence is riſen, He will not allow 50% 
6 liberty of determining for peace or war, He 
e threatens you; he ſpeaks, as it is ſaid, with an 2. ot 
& rogant and haughty tone: he is not ſatisfied with 
« his former conqueſts, but is every day acquiring Wi the 
& more; and, whilit you are temporifing and unactive, Le 
& he ſurrounds and inveſts you on all ſides. W thi 

„When, gentlemen, when will you act as you Wh: «6 
© ought to do? What event do you wait for? Wha We fue 
« neceſſity muſt compe! you to it? Alas ! is there nat de 
ce neceſſity ſufficient at this very time? For, in my Wc a 
« opiniun, none is more urgent to a free people, chen. pe 
„when they are ſurrounded with ſhame and igno- WW: p! 
« miny. Will you for ever do nothing but walk gk. 
« and down the city aſking one another, What neus! ti. 
ce What news ! Is there any thing more new, than WW xi, 
ce to ſee a man of Macedonia become maſter of the Wi 
« Athenians, and give Jaws to all Greece? Is Philip WW: F 
* dead ? ſays one. No, replies another, he is only WW th 
&« ſick. Whether he be ſick or dead, what is chat to MW a1 
ce the purpoſe ; ſince, were he no more, you woda 
& ſoon raiſe up another Philip by your bad conduct? f 
« for his grandeur is much more owing to your ia 


* dolence, than to his own velour.” & 
T7 8 
Ed radt from ibe ſecond Olyntbian. 0 fl 


[i is ganeral.y ranked the third. 


Demoſthenes compares the preſent condition of ihg 
Athenians to the glory of their anceſtors : 

« Our anceſtors, who were neither flattered by 
« their orators, nor loved by them, as you are by 
& yours, governed Greece during ſixty-five years, 
« with the unanimous conſent of the whole nation; 
ce put above ten thouſand talents into the public tres. 
« ſury; exciciled ſuch a jo Wer over the King of 1 

6 cevol, 
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'» cedon, as becomes the Creeks to exerciſe over a 
his BG Barbarian ; raiſed great numbers of magnificent tro- 
% phies for the victories they had gained in perſon 
He both by ſea and land; they only, of the whole race 
rot men, tranſmitted to their poſterity, by their great 
ih WS exploits, a glory ſuperior to envy itſelf. Such were 
ing WW thoſe perſonages at that time, with regard to Greece. 
Ive, Let us now examine their public and private life in 
k thoſe days. Their magiſtrates erected many noble 
you Ws: edifices for our uſe, and adorned our temples with 
hat WM (ch a number of rich ornaments, that none will 
not de able to ſurpaſs them hereafter in magnificence. 
my WW As to their private behaviour, they were fo tem- 
ban WW perate, and adhered fo ſtrictly to our antient fim- 
no- plicity of manners, that, if any of you happens to 
up Wh know the houſes inhabited once by Ariſtides, Mil— 
vs WW: tiades, or any other of their illuſtrious cotempora- 
han WW ries, he does not ſee them diſtinguiſhed by their 
ne WW ſplendor from the others in their neighbourhood, 
ip WW For, in the management of public affairs, they 
ny WW thought themſelves obliged to aggrandiſe the ſtate, 
hand not their families. By this means they arrived. 
ul W's at the meridian of felicity, and that deſervedly, bx 
* faithfully conſulting the common good of Greece, 
an exemplary piety towards the gods, and living 
„ with their fellow-citizens in a modeſt equality. 
* Such was the condition of your forefathers, under 
„ ſuch worthy leaders; but what is yours, at th.s: 
i time, under thoſe ſoft-tongued orators who govern- 
you! Does it bear the leaſt reſemblance to it? I will 
e not inſiſt upon the parallel, though the ſubject- 
ine opens a large field 


« But ſome will anſwer me and ſay, Though things 
by do not go well abroad, they are in a much better 
b condition at home. But what proofs can be brought 
45, WF © of this? Why, ſome battiements have been whiten- 
on ; ed, ſome highways repaired, and ſome aqueducts 


7 „built; with ſuch-like trifles. Caſt your eyes, I be- 
Ma- 


eech you, upon thoſe men, to whom you owe theſe 
| K 4; © rare. 
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rare monuments of their adminiſtration. Some g 
them were raiſed from poverty to affluence, other: 
« from obſcurity to fplendor ; home again have but 
« private houſes fo magnificent, that they ſeem to ij. 
« ſult even the public edifices; and the lower the 
« foitune of the ſtate has ſunk, the higher has that 
« ſuch people riſen. To what then muſt we imyuy 
« this intire ſubverſion of things in our days; an 
« why 1s that wonderful order, which was forme! 
„ ſcen in all things, now changed for confſuſion! 
« The reaſon is this: firft, becauſe the people at tha 
« time, having valour equal to military employ. 


DO 
<< ments, kept the magiſtrates dependent on them, 


ce and had the intire diſpoſal] of all offices and favour; 
4 and every citizen thought it a merit to receive ho- 
ce nours, employments, or good offices from the peo- 
ce ple. But now it is quite otherwiſe ; for the magi- 
< ſtrates confer all favours, and exerciſe a deſyotic 
% power; while you, unhappy people, enervated and 
e deſpoiled both of treaſure and alliances, are merely 
„ but as ſo many laqueys, and, in a manner, only a 
« more numerous mob; and think yourſelves doubly 
< happy, if your magiſtrates do but indulge you the 
< two oboli for the theatre, and the mean entertains 
« ment they provide for you upon rejoicing-days, 
« And, to complete your baſeneſs, you laviſh the tic 
4 of benefactors upon thoſe who give you nothing 
* but what is your own ; and who, after impriſoning 
« you, as it were, within your own walls, lay batt 
& for, and ſoften you in this manner, with no other 
„% view, but to prepare you for ſlavery.” 


EXTRACT OF THE HARANGUE CONCERNIKG TEE 
 CutRsSONESUS. 


The penſioners which Philip kept at Athens wer 
perpetually endeavouring to find out expedients ſo 
diſpoſing the people to peace; but Den.ofthenes dil 
covers their treachery and artifices. a 

6 J ſhi] 
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© b ſhall only obſerve, that, as ſoon as this diſ- 
& courſe againſt Philip was begun, one of thoſe merce- 
& caries roſe up, and cried out, hat a bleſſed thing is 
vit WS peace / bow difficult to ſupport great armies ! Our 
'1- BS treaſury is in danger : and they. amuſe you with 
the WG (ch diſcourſes, by which they cool your zeal, and 
1 of WW vive Philip an opportunity of effecting his purpoſes 
due without difficulty... But it is not yow who are to 
n be perſuaded to peace; you, I ſay, who, being al- 
Wy ready but too much influenced that way, loiter 
on! here in indolence; it is that man who breathes no- 
thing but war Beſides, we ought not to con- 
ſider what is employed for our ſafety.as a hardſhip, . 
but that which we ſhall ſuffer in caſe we neglect to 
ſecure ourſelves in time. As to the ſquandering of 
the public monies, this muſt be remedied by pro- 
poſing the beſt means of preventing it for the future, 
and not by perſuading you to abandon intirely your 
b own. intcreft. . 
As to myſelf, gentlemen, I am filled with indig- - 
nation to ſee ſome of you make ſuch-a noife about 
ſquandering the public funds (which may be rec- 
tied by puniſhing the offenders in an exemplary 
manner) becauſe their private intereſt ſuffers by it; 
end nut Jay one word, at the ſame time, of Philip, 
who plunders all Greece ſuccefiively, and that to- 
your prejudice, . Whence can it proceed, gentle- 
men, that while Philip is diſplaying his banners in 


us the face of the whole world, committing violences, 
ba and ſeizing fortteſſes; none of theſe people has ever 5 
ohe thought fit to ſay, that man acts unjuſtly, and WY 
| commits hoſtilities ?. And that, when you are ad- # 
MW vi{cd not to ſuffer ſuch outrages, but to put a ſtop- KJ 
ri to them, theſe very people cry out immediately, vo 
that you are going to kindle the flames of a wer 13 
„hich were extinguithed ? 
* What! ſhall we ſay again, that to adviſe you to 


C lefend yourlelves is kindling a war? If that be 


b Towards the end of the harangue. 


* the 
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** the caſe, then there is nothing but ſlavery for you, 


£6 
«< 


For there is no other medium, if we neglect on the 


one hand to repel violence; and, on the other, th, 
enemy will not grant us a truce. Our danger 


* differs very much from that of the other Greek 


nc 
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* for Philip will not be barely ſatisfied with inſlavitg 


Athens, he will deſtroy it; for he knows very wel 
you will never ſubmit to ſlavery; and that, though 
you would do this, you never could, for command 
and authority are habitual to you; and, beſides, you 
will be capable of giving him more trouble and yy. 
poſition than all the reſt of the Greeks united, 
whenever you ſhall think fit to lay hold of any c. 
caſion to throw off the yoke. It muſt then be lai 
down as a certain maxim, that our whole fortune 
1s at ſtake, and that you cannot too much abhor the 
mercenaries who have fold themſelves to this man; 
for it is not poſſihle, no, it is not, to vanquiſh your 
foreign enemies, till you have chaſtiſed your dome. 
tic foes, who are his penſioners; ſo that, whill 
you will bulge againſt thoſe as againſt ſo man 
rocks, you will never attempt to act againſt the 
others, till it be too late.” 


FROM THE THIRD PHILIPPIC 


© Make this reflection, I beſcech you; you thin 
the privilege of ſaying any thing is ſo inherent 
every man who breathes the air of Athens, that you 
ſuffer foreigners and ſlaves to deliver their thought 
on every ſubjet; inſomuch that ſervants are her 
indulged a greater liberty in that particular, than 
tizens in ſome other commonwealths. It is fron 
the Roftra only, that the freedom of ſpeech is de 
nied. Hence it is that you are grown fo unit 
countably haughty in your aſſemblies, and ſo dif 
cult to be pleaſed. You would always he flattered 
in them, and hear nothing but what ſoothes you" 


and it is this pride and delicacy have brought yo 
p 1 
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You, WW: + the brink of deſtruction. If then you remain 
| tle BW: Gill in the ſame diſpoſition, I have nothing to do 
„e but to be ſilent. But, if you can prevail with your- 
"1008: (elves to liſten to what is for your advantage with- 
ks; out flattery, I am ready to ſpeak. For, notwith- 
wie tanding the deplorable condition of our affairs, and 
wel the ſeveral loſſes we have ſuſtzined through our 
og neglect, they yet may be retrieved, provided you 
nad determine to act as you ought in duty. 
haßt « You know, that, whatever the Greeks ſuffered 
] op- from the Lacedzmonians, or from us, they ſuffered 
ieh by thoſe who were Greeks, as well as themſelves ; 
Jo that we may compare our faults to thoſe of a 
laid K (on; who, being born in a rich family, ſhould err* 


ue :oainft ſome maxim of good œconomy. Such a 
r the ſon would juſtly deſerve the reproachful name of a 
deni gu anderer; but it could not be juſtly aſſerted, that 
wou bc had ſeized upon another man's right, or that he 
ay * was not the lawful heir. But if a ſlave, or a ſuppo- 
di gtious child, would ſeize an eſtate he had no man- 
* ener of title to, juſt Heavens! would not ſuch an 
te enormity raiſe the whole world againſt him? and 
would not they cry out with one voice, that it de- 
: E ſerved exemplary puniſhment ? But we do not con- 


* ſider Philip, and his preſent conduct, in that light.“ 
„ Philip, who, beſide his not being a Greek, is no 
F wais allied to the Greeks by any kind of relation, 
and is not diſtinguiſhed even amongſt the Barbarians 
by any thing but his being denominated from the 
contemptible place whence he comes; and, being a 
FE wretched Macedonian by his birth, came into the 
world in a corner whence we never buy even a good 
F ſlave. Notwithſtanding this, does he not treat you 
with the utmoſt indignity? Is it not arrived at its - 
higheſt pitch? Not content,” Sc. 

The Extras which. follow, being taken from the 
dr2tions of ZEſchines and Demoſthenes de Corona, it 
ill be neceſſary to'give the reader ſome idea of the 
dect. This Cicero informs us of in his preamble 
K. 6 bh, to 
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to thoſe two orations, when he tranſlated them; anf 
this is the only fragment now remaining of that en. 
cellent work. 
Demoſthenes was intruſted with the care of repair. 

ing the walls of Athens, which he accompliſhed wit 

reat honour and reputation, having contributed; 
greal deal of his own fortune towards it. Crteſipho 
decreed a crown of gold to him on that account ; pro. 
poſed it ſhould be preſented in the open theatre, in 
general aſſembly of the people; and that the herall 
thould proclaim it was to reward the zeal and probiy 
of that orator, Æſchines accuſed Cteſiphon, as hay. 
ing violated the laws by that decree.—“ © to extre. 
« ordinary a conteſt raiſed the curiolity of all Greece: 
« people ran from all paits, and with reaſon too. 
« What finer ſight than to ſee twoorators contending, 
« each excelling in his own way; formed by nature 
% made perfect by art, and beſides animated with 
« peifonal enmity to each other?“ 


ExTRACTsS OF /EsSCHiNEs'Ss HARANGUE, 


Eſchines, after having repreſented, in the begin- 
ning of the exordium, the irregularities introducedin 
the commonwealth, and their pernicious tendency, 
proceeds thus: 

& In ſuch a ſituation of affairs, and in ſuch c'for- 
« ders, of which you yourſelves are fenfible ; the only 
% method of ſaving the wrecks of the government 
ce js, if I miſtake not, to allow full liberty to accule 
e thoſe who have invaded your laws, But if you ſhut 
ce them up, or ſuffer others to do this, I prophely 
& that you will fell inſenlibly, and that very ſoon un- 
ce der a tyrannical power. For you know, gente 
« men, that government is divided into three kinds; 


c Ad hoc judicium concurſus 
dicitu re tota Gracia factus eſſe. 
Quid enim aut tam viſendum, aut 
tera 8 fuit, quam ſum.- 


morum oratorum, in groviſſn 
cauſa, accurata & inimicitis in- 
cenſa ccntentio ? Cic. ce opt. gely 


Orat, N, 22. 
by Mona. ch), 
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* Monarchy, Oligarchy, and Democracy. As to the 


6: two former, they are governed at the will and plea- 
e ſure of thoſe who reign in either; whereas eſta- 


be pliſhed laws, only, reign in a popular ſtate. That 


e none of you therefore may be ignorant, but, on the 
be contrary, that every one may be intirely aſſured, 
e that the day he aſcends the ſeat of juſtice, to exa- 
k mine an accuſation, upon the invaſion of the laws, 
I that very day he goes to give judgment upon his 
„ own independence... And indeed the legiſlator who 
„ js convinced, that a fiee ſtate can ſupport itſelf no 
e longer than the laws govern, takes particular care. 
b to preſcribe this form of an oath to judges, I will 
e judge according to the laws. The reſemblance 
therefore of this, being deeply implanted in your 
e mincs, muſt inſpire you with a juſt abhorrence of 
any perſons whatſoever, who date tranſgreſs them by 


&« raſh decrees; and that, far from ever looking upon a 


* tranſgrefſion of this kind, as a ſmall fault, you al- 


« ways conſider it as an enormous and capital crime, 
« Do not ſuffer, then, any one to make you depart 
from ſo wiſe a principle . . . But as, in the army, 
« every one of you would be aſhamed to quit the poſt 


aſſigned him by the general; ſo Jet every one of you 
be this day aſhamed to abandcn the poſt, which the 
laws have given you in the commonwealth. What 
% poſt? that of proteCtors of the government.“ 


This compariſon, which is very beautiful and no- 


ble in itſelf, has a peculia: grace in this place, pre- 


ſenting, as it were, two faces to us; for, at the ſame 
time that it affects the judges, it reflects ſtrongly on 
Demoſthenes's cowardice, againſt whom it points a 
ſatyrical ſtroke, which is the more delicate and mali- 


eious, the more remote it ſeen;s to be from all affec- 
tation. It is well known, that he had abandoned his 


poſt and fled at the battle of Chæronea. This judi- 
cious obſervation was made by M. Tourreil. 
* Muſt we, in your perſon (addreſſing himſelf to 


t Demoſthenes) crown the author of the public ca- 


s lamities, 
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„ lamities, or muſt we deſtroy him? And, indeeq 
what unexpected revolutions, what unthought 9 
„ cataſtrophes, have we not ſeen in our days? — The 
* King of Perſia, that King who opened a paſſax 
through mount Athos; who bound the Helleſpont 
« in chains; who was ſo imperious as to command 
„ the Greeks to acknowledge him ſovereign both d 
<< ſea and land; who in his letters and diſpatches pre. 
* ſumed to ſtyle himſelf the ſovereign of the world fron 
the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun ; and who fights * yo 
& now, not to rule over the reſt of mankind, but c th: 
„ fave his own life: Do not we ſee thoſe very men, a1 
& who ſignaliſed their zeal in the relief of Delphos, O 
& inveſted both with the glory, for which that powerful of 
« King was once ſo conſpicuous, and with the title of to 
chief of the Grecks, againſt him? As to Thebes, “tb 
„ which borders upon Attica, have we not ſeen it di- Þ) 
«© appear in one day from the midſt of Greece? .., an 
% Ant, with regard to the unhappy Lacedæmoniars, WWF 
what calamities have not be fallen them only for m 
% taking but a ſmall part of the fpoils of the temple ? ee 
„They who formerly aſſumed a ſuperiority over WWF" 2: 
5 Greece, tre they not now going to fend ambaſſados te 
* to Alexander's court; to bear the name of hoſtages WF" 2 
c in his train; to become a ſpectacle of miſery ; % m 
% bow the knee before the Monarch, ſubmit them- {WF a 
« ſelves and their country to his mercy; and receive d 
* ſuch laws as a conqueror, a conqueror they attack- 
« ed firſt, ſhall think fit to preſcribe them ? Athens 
« itſelf, the common refuge of the Greeks ; Athen: 
„ formerly peopled with Ambaſſadors, who flockes 
« to claim its almighty protection; is not this city 
„% now obliged to fight, not to obtain a ſuperiority 
c over the Grecks, but to preſerve itſelf from deſtruc- 
« tion? Such are the misfortunes which Demoſthene: 
4 hz3 brought upon us, ſince his intermeddling with: 
6 the adminiſtration.—— 

% But, you, who of all men are the moſt unfit to fig: 


4 naliſe yourſelves by great and memorable 2 
| „e all 


and at the ſame time the fitteſt to diſtinguiſh your- 


e ſelves by raſh ſpeeches ; dare you, and that in the pre- 
&« ſence of this auguſt aſſembly, aſſert that we muſt 


k beſtow a crown, at your interceſſion, on the perſon. 


e who has occaſioned all the public calamities? And, 
Ke if this man ſhall preſume fo far, will you ſuffer it, 
K gentlemen, and ſhall the memory of thoſe great men, 
who died in the field for their country, die with. 
them! I beg you, for a few moments, to convey 
e yourſelves in imagination from the Roſtra to the 
be theatre, and imagine you ſee the herald advancing, 
ie and proclaiming the crown decreed to Demoſthenes, 
On which occaſion do you think, that the relations: 
of thoſe citizens, who ſpilt their blood for you, ought 
eto ſhed moſt tears, either for the tragical fate of 
he thoſe heroes which I ſhall reprefent to you by-and- 
e by, or for the enormous ingratitude of the Atheni- 
ans? Do not lay open again the deep and incurable- 


&« wounds of the unhappy T hebans, who through De- 


e moſthenes are become fugitives, and have been te- 
e ceived by you into this city. But, ſince you were 
not preſent at their cataſtrophe, endeavour, at leaſt, 
to form ſome image of it, and repreſent to yourſelves 
a city taken, walls levelled, houſes reduced to aſhes, 
* mothers and children dragged into ſlavery ; old men 


and women forced to be ſervants at the end of their 
„days; drowned in tears, imploring your juſtice, 


breaking out into reproaches, not againſt the actors, 
but againſt the authors of the cruel vengeance, which 
** they felt; earneſtly preſſing you to be fo far from 


* conferring any kind of reward upon the deſtroyer 


of Greece, that you would preſerve yourſeives from 
the curſe, the fatality, in'-parable from his perſon. 


Imagine then, genilemen, when he ſhall invite 
* the confidents and accomplices of this abje& perfidy 
to range themſelves around him, towards the cloſe 


of his harangue ; imagine then, gentlemen, on your 
F* hide, that you ſee the antient benefactors of this com- 
mon wealth drawn up in battle- array, round this 


« Roſtra, 
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& Roſtta, where I am now ſpeaking, in order to re. 


s pulſe that audacious hand. Imagine you hear Solon, Wi, pe 
ho ſtrengthened the popular government by ſuch Wiſe 1, 
c excellent laws, that philoſopher, that incomparable in 
„ legiſlator, conjuring you with a gentleneſs and mo- [ | 
„ deſty becoming his character, not to ſet a higher Wi 
l gel 
& value upon Demoſthenes's oratorial flouriſhes than Wi che 
© upon. your oaths and your laws. Imagine you hear no 
« Ariſtides, who made fo exact and juſt a diviſion of ut 
cc 1 1 i Fay 
the contributions impoſed: upon the Greeks for the 
&« common cauſe; that ſage diſpenſer, who left no other WF 
« inheritance to his daughters, but the public grati- 
e tude, which was their portion; imagine, I ſay, you 
« hear him bitterly bewailing the outrageous manner Wi © 
&« in which we trample upon juſtice, and ſpeaking to go 
« you in theſe words: What! becauſe Arthimus of W in 
% Zelia, that Aſiatic, who paſſed through Athens, po 
« where he even enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality, had ve 
« brought gold from the Medes into Gieece; out tic 
te anceſtors were going to ſend him to the place of ex- qu 
« ecution, and baniſhed him, not only from their ci- WF ho 
&« ty, but from all the countries dependent on them; WF fix 
& and will you not bluſh to decree Demoſthenes, who WP ne 
& has not indeed brought gold from the Medes, but no 
e has received ſuch ſums of money from all parts to WF yo! 
& to betray you, and now enjoys the fruit of his de- WF (al 
& ſures; will not you, I ſay, bluſh to decree a crown tres 
<« of gold to Demoſthenes? Do you think, that The- bi 


ee miſtocles, and the heroes who were killed in the l 
ce battles of Marathon and Platza, do you think, the bre 
& very tombs of your anceſtors, will not fend for! | 
6 oroans, if you crowna man, who, by his own con- Wi On 
e feflion, has been for ever conſpiring with Barba- in, 
6 rijans to ruin Greece? | Wei 

« As to myſelf, O Earth! O Sun! O Virtue! 2d uU 
“ you, who are the ſprings of true diſcernment, lights mne 
c both natural and acquired, by which we diſtingu le 
« good from evil, I call you to witneſs, that | nav Wi 
« uſed all my endeavours to relieve the ſtate, and * 510 

* pits 
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þ plead ber cauſe. I could have wiſhed my ſpeech 
bad been equal to the greatneſs and importance of 
þ the ſubject, at leaſt, I can flatter myſelf with hav- 
ing diſcharged my duty according to my abilities, if 
] have not done it according to my wiſhes. Do you, 
& centlemen, from the reaſons you have heard, and 
& thoſe which your wiſdom will ſuggeſt ; do you pro- 
E nounce ſuch a judgment, as is conformable to ſtrict 


| juſtice, and the common good demands from you.” 


ExrRAcTSs OF DEMOSTHENES's HARANGUE FOR. 
CTESIPHON. 


1 i 3 
net I begin with intreating all the gods and all the 
to WE coddefies, that they would inſpire you, gentlemen, 


in this cauſe with a benevolence towards me, pro- 


$ of 

ene, WW portionate to my conſtant zeal for the common- 
had wealth in general, and for every one of you in par- 
our N ticular : afterwari's (which is of the utmoſt conſe- 
ex- WW quence to your perſons, your conſciences, and your 


E honour) I crave of the ſame deities, that they would 
fix you inthe reſolution of conſulting upon the man- 


not do that without partiality;) but your laws and 
your oaths, the form of which, among other terms, 
(all dictated by juſtice) is as follows Hear both par- 
tres equally; which obliges you to come with an un- 
biaſled mind and heart to the tribunal, and to al- 
low each of the parties to draw up his reaſons and 
proofs, in whatever manner he ſhall think fit 4. 

Now gentlemen, among the many diſadvantages 
Fon my ſide in this cauſe, there are two particularly, 
and two very terrible ones, which make my con- 
dition much worſe than his. The firſt is, that we 


and run very unequal riſques; for now I hazard much 
;oh's more in loſing your good-will, than he does, ſhould. 
ruin le fail to make good the charge; ſince I am to.. 
hase 


AK ſehines pretended to point out the order which Demoſthenes 
to obſerve in his pleading, 
« But 


ner of hearing me, not my accuſer (for you could - 
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« But I will not ſuffer one word to fall from me in the R. 
1 beginning of my diſcourſe, that preſages any thin» er 
&« ſiniſter. He, on the contrary, attacks me throush me 
© wantonneſs, and without any neceſſity for ſo doins, io 
The other diſadvantage I lie under, is, that all me» With: 


are naturally inclinable to hear an accuſer with plez. 
© ſure; while, on the other hand, they hear thoſe who 
© boaſt or magnify themſelves with indignation, He 
therefore acts a part that pleaſes univerſally; wherey 
© almoſt every thing, which falls to my lot, is why 
generally makes every man an enemy. But if, on 
one hand, the fear of incurring indignation, which 
sis inſeparable from ſelf- applauſe, ſhould oblige mey 
« be filent on my own actions; it will be thought, tha 
© I can neither refute him who reproaches me with 


« crimes, nor juſtify the perſon who decrces reward 
c for me. On the other, if I ſhould diſcuſs the ſer-{Wadv 
* vices I have done during my adminiſtration, IhůD ba, 
6 be forced to ſpeak of myſelf frequently. I fta ein. 
© therefore endeavour, in this dangerous dilemma, Meet 
* behave with all poſſible moderation; but, whateverſſho: 
e the neceſſity of my own defence may extort ſtoeſpe 
« me, this ought in juſtice to be imputed only to He. 
< agprefſor, who voluntarily impoſed it upon me. WF) 
« But in ſpite of theſe facts, inconteſtable, and cer"! | 
« tified, as it were, by the mouth of truth itſelf, & ou 
e ſchines has ſo far renounced all ſhame, that, note bat 
« tent to proclaim me the author of ſuch a peaceas| rift 
& has mentioned, he is ſo audacious as to tax me lee tt 
& wiſe with preventing the commonwealth from con had 
ce certing it with the general aſſembly of the Grech 
& , . , But did you, Gl.. . . (what title ſhall 19% ee 
ce you ?) did you betray the leaſt ſhadow of diſpleaſu hou: 
e againſt me, when I broke the cords of that Hels 
% mony in your preſence, and diſpoſſeſſed the ce 
& monwealth of the advantages of that confedera P) to 
& which you now magnify ſo much, with the lou body 
&« ſtrains of your theatrical voice? © Did you aſcend! nh 
| 


e AÆſchines had been a cemedian, 
% Roſtrun 
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Roſtrum? Did you denounce, or once explain thoſe 
crimes, with which you are now pleaſed to charge 
me ? Surely then, if I could have forgot my duty 
% o far as to ſell myſelf to Philip, in order to exclude 
„ee Greeks from participating in that peace; you 
ez WW ovght then to have explained, proteſted, and diſ- 
»ho covered my prevarications to thoſe who now hear 
UW me; but you never did any thing of this kind, nor 
eu cid any perſon living hear you ſay one ſyllable tends 
ha ing this way 

„But if Philip was conſtantly depriving all ſtates, 
hi WM vithout exception, of their honour, prerogatives, 
meu liberty, or rather ſubverting as many common=- 
tba vealths as he could; did not you, gentlemen, form 
wia ole very arguments, which undoubtedly were the 
yards moſt glorious to you, through your regard for my 
eſet- advice? Tell us, ZEſchines, how Athens ſhould 
(hall bave behaved in Philip's ſight, when he ſet all en- 
(hall eines at work, to eftabliſh his empire and tyranny 
na, Mover the Greeks? Or what counſels and reſolutions 
ateverWyſhould I, who was the miniſter, have propoſed 3 


the 
ing 
N 


: fron ſpecially in Athens (for the circumſtances of placs 
to M require a particular attention;) I, who was intimate- 
me. iy ſenſible, that my country had at all times, even 


till the day I firſt aſcended the tribunal, perpetually 
ſought for ſuperiority, for honour and glory; and 


id cer 


if, 


otcon hat it alone had, through a noble emulation, ſa- 
ce aoeriiced more men and money for the general good 
je le ef the Greeks, than any other of the Grecian ſtates 
m cod ever ſacrificed for their own private advantage; 
Zrech ; who beſides ſaw this ſame Philip with whom 
Ilge contended for ſovereignty and empire; ſaw him, 
olealufhough covered with wounds, his eye beat out, his 
vat buellar-bone broken, his hand and leg maimed, ſtill 
ae co eſolved to plunge himſelf amidſt dangers, and rea- 
dera do give up to fortune whatever other part of his 
loud dy ſhe ſhould require, provided he could live ho- 
cendi g curably and gloriouſly with the remainder? Now, 


certainly no man dares to ſay, that a Barbarian 
« educated 


oftrun 
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* educated in Pella (then a contemptible and obſey 
place) could poſſibly poſſeſs a ſoul haughty enouy 
* to defire and undertake the conqueſt of the Greeks 
% But for you, though Athenians, for you, who ene 
*« day hear the virtue of your anceſtors diſplayed eithe 
by your orators in the Roſtra, or by your aQtorsy 
* on the ſtage; for you, I ſay, to carry meanneſ 9 
« foul and cowardice fo far as to abandon and mat 
a voluntary ſurrender of the liberties of Greece 
Philip; no man living will ever be fo audacious; 
to make ſuch a ſtrange propoſal. 

« Cenſure me, Æſchines, for the advice I gave; d 
© not aſperſe me for the event: for the Supreme Bt 
© ingunravels and terminates every thing at pleaſur 
« whereas we muſt judge from the nature of the advic 
« or opinions themſelves, of him who gives them. | 
« therefore Philip has been a conqueror, do not impu 
« it to me as a crime, fince God diſpoſed of the victo 
« and, not I. But ſhew me what it is that I did nd 
« purſue with an integrity, a vigilance, and an indela 
« tigable activity, ſuperior to my ſtrength ; ſhew m: 
&« that I did not practiſe all the expedients which hu 
« man prudence could employ; that I did notin 
« ſpire noble and neceſſary reſolutions, and ſuch: 
« were worthy of Athens: and after this give au 
c ſcope to your accuſations, But if a ſudden thunde 
« bolt, or a tempeſt, ſhould ſtrike you to the grount 
de gentlemen, and not only you, but all the rel 
ce the Grecians, how can this be helped ? Mutt 
„innocent be ſacrificed ? If the owner of a vt 
„had fitted it out with every thing neceſlary, 7 
provided to the utmoſt of his power againſt 
ce dangers of the ſea; and that a ſtorm ſhould afte 
« wards ariſe, and break the maſts ; would any d 
cin that caſe accuſe him with being the cauſe oli 
« ſhipwreck ? But he would fay, I did not commil 
& the veſſel! Nor did I command the army: [0 
& not diſpoſe of fortune; on the contrary, it 


fortune diſpoſed of every. thing. 4 8 
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« Sincetherefore he inſiſts ſoſtrenuouſly upon events, 
am not afraid of advancing a kind of paradox. 
Let none of us, in the name of Jupiter and the 
other Gods, be ſtartled at the apparent hyperbole ; 
but let him examine equitably what I am goin 
toſay, For if all the Athenians had diſcovered 
future events by a prophetic ſpirit; that all had fore- 
ſcen them; and that you, Æſchines, who did not 
ſpeak a fingle word, had foretold and certified them 
with your thunder-like voice; Athens, even in that 
caſe, ought not to have changed its meaſures, had 
tit ever ſo little, regard to its glory, its anceſtors, or 
the judgment of poſterity. For now Athens ſeems, 
dat molt, to be fallen from its greatneſs ; a misfor- 
tune common to all mortals, whenever it ſo pleaſes 
the Supreme Being. But a commonwealth, that 
thought itſelf at that time worthy of a ſuperiority 
* over all the reſt of the Greeks, could not part with 
* ſuch a right, without incurring the juſt reproach 
of delivering them all up to Philip: ſince in caſe 
Athens -had-quitted, without a blow, a prerogative 
* which our znceſtors had purchaſed at all hazards ; 
how would you, Æſchines, have been covered with 
* ſhame ? for, moſt certainly, that ſhame could not 
have reflected either upon the commonwealth, or 
* upon me. Great God! with what eyes could we 
look upon this innumerable multitude which come- 
from all parts to Athens, if things had been brought 
*to the low ebb we now ſee them at, by our fault, or 
wrong management; had we choſen Philip as the 
chief and arbiter of all Greece; had we ſuffered 
others to hazard a battle without us, in order to 
prevent ſuch a calamity; eſpecially fince we call 
' ourſelves inhabitants of a city, which choſe, at all 
times, rather to brave glorious dangers, than enjoy 
an ignominious ſecurity | For what Greeks, what 
* Barbarian, does not know, that the Thebans, and 
before them the Lacedæmonians, when arrived at 
the meridian of power, and, laſlly, the Perſian, 
“King, 
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King, would have willingly granted the comm 
** wealth, not only the enjoyment of its own poſt 
„ ſions, but likewiſe every thing it could deſire, pn 
<* vided it could have deſcended to ſubmit, and (18, 
any other to govern Greece? But ſuch ſentimen 
could not be admitted by Athenians (as appeat 
< on thoſe occaſions) either as hereditary, ſuppottab 
or natural. And, ſince the firſt foundation of | 
Athens, none could ever force it to make any abe 
© ſubmiſſions to tyrannical power, though ſuperior; 
« ſtrength; nor to gain a baſe ſecurity by ſervile cu 
c ceſſions. On the contrary as Athens was in imm 
* morial poſſeſſion of fighting for ſovereignty, for h 
* nour, and for glory; ſoit has at all times brayedt! 
& greateſt dangers. ... If therefore I ſhould attem 
© to inſinuate, that my counſels determined you! 
* think like worthy deſcendents of your predeceſſor 
© every one might tax me juſtly with arrogance, B 
<« declare in this place, that, if you formed ſuch 
© ſolutions, the glory of them is yours; and I oy 
** that the commonwealth had great and magnat 
*© mous ſentiments long before my time. The oi 
<« thing J can boaſt of is, that I co-operated in ex: 
thing that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry. 
„By the way, gentlemen, a citizen naturally v 
© tuous (for, when I ſpeak of myſelf, I make uſel 
* no other word, to avoid envy) poſſeſſes theſe ti 
<« qualities: A ſteady and unſhaken courage int 
© exerciſe of authority, to ſupport the comma 
ce wealth in its ſuperiority; and a zeal that has be 
c proof againſt N thing, in every conjunctute: 
« particular action. For theſe ſentiments depend 


“ on us, being the gift of nature; but, as to force! 2 

« power, thoſe we derive from other cau'e:, No aſh 

6 certainly, that this zeal was never ſatisfied in cho 

« judge of it by my actions. My zeal for vou ,.“ 

ce never leſſened on any occaſion, no, not when WW'* 

© head was demanded; nor when I was delivered * 
I 


f That was the doct. ine of the Stoics, 


(6 
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© to the Amphictyons, nor when the greateſt efforts 
« were made to ſtagger me with threats; nor when 
£ endeavours were uſed to allure me with promiſes ; 
© nor when theſe curſed wretches, like ſo many wild 
t heaſts, were let looſe upon me. As to the govern- 
© ment, no ſooner had I a ſhare in it, than I followed 


1 the direct and juſt methods of preſerving the ſtrength, . 
of glory, and prerogatives of my country; augmenting 
% them, and devoting myſelf intirely to that ſtudy, 


Thus, when I find other powers proſper, I am ne- 
i ver ſeen walking in the Forum, with a ſerene and 
© contented aſpect, ſaluting people with my hand, 
and telling good news with a congratulating voice to 
$ thoſe, who, I believe, will afterwards ſend it to 
Macedonia; nor am I ſeen trembling, ſighing, and 
with down-caſt eyes, upon hearing the ſucceſs of 


10 the Athenians, like thoſe impious wretches who de- 
e. fame the commonwealth; as though they did not 
ich defame themſelves by ſuch courſes. They have al- 


© ways their eye abroad, and, when they ſee any po- 
« tentate taking advantage of our misfortunes, the 
e ou magnify his ſucceſſes, and give out, that all endea- 
* yours ſhould be uſed to enterniſe his victories. 
«* Immortal Gods! let none of you hear ſuch vows 
as theſe; but rather rectify the minds and hearts of 
„ ſuch perverſe men. But, if their inveterate malice 
eſe is incurable, purſue them both by ſea and land, and 
WE" cxtirpate them totally. As to us Athenians, avert, 
mmol as ſoon as poſſible, the calamities which threaten 
e us, and grant us intire ſecurity.” 


The ſucceſs of the two orations. 

Eſchines loſt his cauſe, and was baniſhed for his 
ah accuſation. He ſettled at Rhodes, and ſet up a 
| i P0001 of eloquence, which maintained its glory for 
vou everal ages. He began his lectures with the two 
| vations which had occaſioned his baniſhment. Great 
eclamations were given to his; but, when that of De- 
noſthenes was read, the acclamations were red ** 
1 ; R 
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And it was upon this occaſion he ſaid (fo laud;y 
in an enemy and a rival) But how wonderful woah 
you have found it, had you heard it from his oy; 
mouth ? | 


I did not pretend, that the paſſages I have nowhy ; 
rowed from the harangues of Æſchines and Dems ME t! 
henes could alone give a juſt idea of thoſe two ore el 
orators; for the moſt eſſential part of eloquene b. 
and, as it were, the ſoul of it, muſt neceſliily . 
wanting in extracts taken from the body of the int 
work. We neither ſee the plan, deſign, order, or (cri © 
of the oration in thole extracts; nor the ſtrength Wi e 
connexion, or diſpoſition of the proofs; the mare of 
art by which the orator ſometimes inſinuates himſeſi be. 
gently into people's hearts; and ſometimes enters vi tor 
a kind of violence, and makes himſelf abſolute mami aue 

over them. Beſides, no tranſlation can give the AW cnc 
tic purity, eloquence, and delicacy, of which 1M dic 
Greek languageonly is ſuſceptible, and which Demoſ H nob 
. henes had carried to the higheſt perfection. I had n 
other view in copying theſe extracts, but to ina eo 
ſuch readers as have not ſtudied Greek to form ſon bei 
idea of the ſtyle of thoſe two orators. The advantageſtirc 
ous judgments, which the beſt writers in all ages Hens 
given us of it, will likewiſe, contribute to ſhew the his 
character, and may perhaps inſpire us with the de ee 
of taking a nearer view of perſons of ſuch uncongWyene 
mon merit, of whom ſo many wonders are relate ny 
M. de Tourteil has collected ſeveral, ſome of vie ! 
J ſhall relate in this place. che 
L Ten 
1. 1 
The Fudgments of the Antients en Aſcbines and D 1 0 
moſthenes. les 

b Quintilian, whoſe opinion is no leſs clear H. 4, 
equitable, ſpeaks of them in this manner: A — 

| Unti. 

g Valer, Max. lib, 8, c. 20, i Sequitur oratorum ingen drlute 
h Lib. 10. c. 1, nus. . « » quorum longe f e 
Demo lle L. 


well compacted. 
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oſthenes, ac pen lex orandi 
þ Tanta vis in eo, tam denſa 
La, ita quibuſgam nervis in- 
a ſunt, tam nikil otioſum, is 
ans DI modus, ut nec quod deſit 
0, nec quod redundet inve- 
Flenior ZEſchines, & mags 
„ & graadiori ſimilis, quo 
s ſtrictus eſt, Carnis tamen 
abet, lacer torum minus. 
Quintilian did not venture to 
dirlutely, that Demoſthenes's 
1 were the ſtandard of elo- 
1. II. 
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of orators aroſe afterwards, of whom Demoſthe- 
(nes was the chief; the ſtandard which every one 
muſt * neceſlarily ſollow who aſpires to true elo- 
quence. His ſtyle is ſo firong, ſo cloſe, and! ner- 
vous; it is every-where fo juſt, ſo exactly conciſe; 
that there is nothing too much or too little. I- 
chines is more diffuſive; he diſcovers a greater figure, 
becauſe he is not ſo cloſe; he diſcovers a greater 
fluſh of health, but his finews are not ſo ſtrong and 


en What diſtinguiſhes the eloquence of Demoſthe- 
nes is the impetuoſity of the expreſſion, the choice 
of words, and the beauty of the diſpoſition; which 
being ſupported throughout, and accompanied with 
force and ſweetneſs, keeps the attention of the 
auditors perpetually fixed. Eſchines indeed is leſs 
energetic : but he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his 
dition, which he ſometimes adorns with the moſt 
noble and magnificent figures; and ſometimes ſea- 
ſons with the moſt lively and ſtrong touches. We 
do not diſcover any art or labour in them; a happy 
lacility, which nature only can beſtow, runs 
through the whole. He is bright and ſolid; he 
enlarges and amplifies, but is often cloſe ; ſo that 
his ſtyle, which at firſt ſeems only flowing and 
lweet, diſcovers itſelf, upon a nearer view, to be 
vehement and emphatic, in which Demoſthenes 
only furpaſies him; io that /Eſchincs juſtly claims 
he ſecond place among orators. 


quence 3 he has ſcftered the te. 
flection, fere lex crandi fuit, 

Tam denſa omnia, ita quibuſ- 
dam nervis intenta ſunt, 7/ of | 
fercre, fi neryerix, I do not know 
whether this metaphor is borrowed 
from the nerves of the body, or 
from a bow, the firing of which 
being ſt ongly ſtretched {zerwi ) 
puſhes the arrow forward with a 
prodigious force and impetuoſity, 

m Dion. Halicarn, in h's brok 
called TZz epxrivy M . CIP. 5. 
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remember, ſays Cicero, that I preferred D. 
moſthenes to all other orators. He is adequate u 
the idea I had formed to myſelf of eloquence; he 
attained to that degree of perfection which I cor 
ceive in thought, but find no where, except in hin 
alone. Never had any orator more greatneſs an 
ſtrength, more art and cunning, nor more pry 
dence and moderation in his ornaments. He ex 
cels in every kind of eloquence. . . . * He poſieſk 
all the qualifications neceſſary for forming the on 


© tor. He is perfect. Whatever penetration, what 
ever refinement, whatever artifice, as it were, in 
© cunning can ſuggeſt on any ſubject ; theſe he f wit 
© and employs with a juſtneſs, a brevity, and cleu of 
©< neſs, which gives us a ſatisfaction, to which nothiq an) 
* can add. Are elevation, greatneſs, and vehemenceWmix 
% neceflary ? He ſurpaſſes all others in the ſublimi ear: 
* of his thoughts, and the magnificence of his the 
* preſſions. He is inconteſtably the firſt ; none equi not 
© him. Hyperides, Æſchines, Lycurgus, DinarchufMbirt 
„Demades, have no other merit but that of comi one 
c neareſt to him. plet 
That harangue (ſays Cicero in another placilby t 
* ſpeaking of Cteſiphon's defence) anſwers ſo cit: Wſupe 
« ally to the idea I have formed of perfect eloquen A 
© that we can wiſh nothing more finiſhed.” even 
udo 
n Recordor me longe omnibus ſubdole, nibil verſute, quod * 
n num anteferꝭ e Demoſthenem, qui non viderit; mhil ſub ter d who 


vim accommod;3rit ad eam quam 
fentiam eloquentiam, non ad eam 
quam in aliquo ipſe cognoverim, 
Hoc nec gravior extitit quiſquam, 
nec calli ior nec tcmperatior, , 
Uaus eminet inter omnes in omni 
genere dicendi, Orat, n. 23. & 
104. 

o Plane quidem perfectum; & 
evi mhil admodum deſit; De- 
moſthenem facile dixeris. Nihil 
acute inveniri potuit in eis cauſis 
«226 ſcripſit, nihil (ut ita dicam) 


* 


nihil preſſe, nihil enucleate, « 
ſieri poſſit aliquid limatius: 0 
contra grande, nihil acitat 
nihil ornatum vel verborum g 
rate, vel ſententiarum, quo 0 
quam eſſet elatius, &c, Brit 


p Ea profeQo oratio in eam! 
mam, quæ eſt inſita in mem 
noſtris, includi fic poteſt, ut i 
eloquentia non quæratur. | 


n. 133. 
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Before I proceed to the character of Cicero's elo- 
quence, I think myſelf obliged to add here ſome re- 
fe&tions upon that of Demoſthenes. 

It would, in my opinion, be renouncing of good 
ſenſe and ſound reaſon to call in queſtion the ſuperior 
merit of the Greek orator, after the incredible ſuc- 
ceſs he had in his time, and the noble encomiums 


mu 
l WM which the beſt judges have been, in a manner, con- 
ſe tending to beſtow upon him. ä 


He ſpoke 1 before the moſt polite people that ever 
lived, and the moſt delicate and difficult to be pleaſed 
in point of eloquence z a people ſo well acquainted 
with the beauties and graces of ſpeech, and the purity 
of diction, that their orators durſt not venture to uſe 
any doubtful or uncommon expreſſion, or any which 
\cnceWhmight be the leaſt offenſive to ſuch nice and refined 
limit ears. Beſides, he lived in an age when the taſte of 


iis che beautiful, the true, and the ſimple, was in its ut- 
equi]Wmoſt perfection. Thrice happy age! which gave 
arch birth to a multitude of orators at the ſame time, every 


-ominWone of whom might have been looked upon as a com- 
plete model, had not Demoſthenes eclipſed them all, 
by the ſtrength of his genius, and the extraordinary 
ſuperiority of his merit. 

All poſterity have done him the ſame juſtice, which. 
even his own age did not deny him. But Cicero's 
judgment alone ſhould determine that of every judi- 
cious and equitable man. He is not a ſtupid admirer, 
who gives himſelf up to blind prejudices without ex- 
mination, But how much ſoever, in Cicero's opinion, 
Vemoſthenes excelled in every ſpecies of cloquence, 
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{ Athenienſium ſemper fuit pru- modant, ii ſunt exiſtimandi Attice 
uns ſincerumque judicium, nihil dicere, Orat. n. 25. & 27. 
kt poſſent niſi incorruptum audire r Sequitur oratorum ingens ma- 
elegans. Eorum religioni cum nus, cum decem ſimul Athenis 
erviret orator, nullum verbum in- ætas una tulerit: quorum longs 
viens, nullum odioſum ponere au- princeps Demoſthenes ac peat 
Mt +... Ad Atticorum aures lex orandi fuit, Quintil, lib, 19, 
netes & religiolas qui ſe accom- c. 1. 
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* he ſtill owns that he does not ſatisfy bim in ever 
particular, and that he left him ſomething to wik 
for; ſo delicate was he upon that point, and ſo fab. 
lime and elevated was his idea of a perfect orator 
However, he gives his orations, and eſpecially that fo 
Cteſiphon, which was bis maſter- piece, as the mot 
finiſhed models we can propoſe to ourſelves, 

What is there then in his orations that is ſo admir. 
able, and could ſeize the univerſal and unanimon 
applauſe of all ages? Is Demoſthenes an orator who 
amuſes himſelf barely with tickling the car, by the 
ſound and harmony of periods; or does he impoſe upon 
the mind by a florid ſtyle and ſhining thoughts! Such 
eloquence may indeed dazzle and charm the moment 
we hear it; but the impreſſion it makes is of a ſhort 
duration, What we admire in Demoſthenes is the 
plan, the ſeries, and the order and diſpoſition of the 
oration ; it is the ſtrength of the proofs, the fo'idity 
of the arguments, the grandeur and noblenefs of the 
ſentiments, and of the ſtyle: the vivacity of the turns 
and figures; in a word, the wonderful art of repre- 
ſenting the ſubjects he treats, in all their luſtre, and 
diſplaying them in all their ſtrength ; in which, z- 
cording to Quintilian, that juſteloquence chieily con- 
fiſts, which is not ſatisfied with repreſenting things 
as they really are, but heightens them by livcly and 
animated touches, which only are capable of aftecting 
end moving the paſſions of the auditors, But thi 
which diſtinouiſhes Demoſthenes ſtill more, and 
which no one has imitated him, is, that he drops him 
ſelf ſo intirely; is always ſo ſcrupulous in avoieun 


* m p | 
judicem non ad id tantum ice 


U que ep diſfic.les ac moroſi ſu- 


mus, ut nobis non ſatisfaciat ipſe 
Demoſthenes: qui, quanquam u- 
nus emir.et inter omnes in omni 
genere dicendt, tamen non ſem- 
per implet aures meas, ita ſunt 
avide & capaces, & ſemper ali- 
quid immenſum i-fiacturque de- 
ſi er int. Orat, n. 104, 

t In hoc eloqu nt æ vis eſt, ut 


1 


lat, in quod ipſe 4 rei natuta 0 


ceretur; ſed aut qui non & 5 
aut majorem quam eſt, facit ® 

fectum. Hae eſt illa quie 9 Por! 
vocatur, rebus indienis, alerts, it it 9 
vidioſis addens vim — 5 imp 
virtute præter alios plarimum be 

meſthenes valuit. Qintil. . the 
3 ati, 


ever 
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wery thing that might look like a ſhew or parade of 


ry 
U it and genius; and fo careful to make the auditor 
b. tend to the cauſe, and not to the orator, that no 


xprefſion, turn, or thought, ever eſcape him, ſuch, 
I mean, as are calculated merely to pleaſe or ſhine. 
his reſervedneſs, this moderation, in ſo ſine a genius 
s Demoſthenes, and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of graces 
and elegance, raiſes his merit to its highelt pitch, and 
is ſuperior to all encomiums. Mr. Tourreil's tranſla - 
tion, though generally very juſt, does not always pre- 


or, 
for 
jolt 


Us 
ous 
who 


the Wrve that inimitable character; and we ſometimes 

pon rect with ornaments in it, which are not found in 

uch e original. | 

nent The reader will not take it amiſs, if I ſupport what 

hon WW have declared of Demoſthenes's ſtyle, by the opi- 
the ion of two illuſtrious moderns, which ought to have 

fte much weight as thoſe of the antients. 
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The firſt is from the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Dia- 
ogues upon Eloquence, which are very proper to form 
he taſte, by the judicious reflections with Which they 
bound. He thus ſpeaks of Demoſthenes, in his com- 
ariſon between him and Iſocrates: ©* Tfocrates is full 
* of florid and effeminate orations, and with periods 
laboured with infinite pains to pleaſe the ear; whilſt 
* Demoſthenes moves, warins, and ſeizes the heart. 
The latter is too much concerned for his country, 
*to amuſe himſelf, like Iſocrates, in playing upon 
words: he argues cloſely, and his ſentiments are 
* thoſe of a ſoul that conceives nothing but great 

ideas: his diſcourſe improves and gathers ſtrength, 
at every word, from the n2warguments he employs, 
It is a chain of bold and moving figures. Every 
reader ſees plainly, that his whole ſoul is fixed on 


n 1mpel 
atuta 00 


00 0 . a . g 
, bis country. Nature herſelf ſpeaks in his tranſ- 
« N Ports, and art is fo exquiiite in what he ſays, that 
perts, i 


it does not appear. Nothing was ever equal to his 
impetuoſity and vehemence.“ I ſhall ſoon quote 
other paſſage from M. Fenelon, which is ſtill more 
autiful, wherein he compares Demoſthenes to Cicero. 
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My ſecond authority is M. de Tourreil, who hi 
ſtudied Demoſthenes long enough, to diſcover his cha. 
racter, and the genius of his writings. © I alloy, 
„ ſays he, that we do not find in Æſchines that air gf 


<« rectitude, that impetuoſity of ſtyle, that force of i. 
* tranſcendent veracity, which forces the conſent by & 
de the weight of conviction a talent that leaves Ne. f 
moſthenes without an equal, and which he appli {WF © 
in a ſingular manner. Whether he calms or rufla g 
the mind, we do not find ourſelves in any diſorder, 2 
but think we are obeying the dictates of nature, Wi © © 
« Whether he perſuades or diſſuades, we do not per. Wi © ff 
«« ceive any thing that offers violence, but we think e 
we are obeying the commands of reaſon, and u“ 
*< orator always ſpeaks like nature and reaſon, and hy 6 
properly no other ſtyle but theirs. Whatever he 1 t 
« ſays flows from that ſpring, He avoids even theMW* ti 
2 


« NA a :-: Bir. & „ 
3 of redund an. „ 1c nas no lut-ictCucu em- 


4 belliſhments nor flowers. He loves nothing but firg 
« and light. He will not employ glittering weapons, 
< but ſuch only as will do execution. This, in m 
« opinion, is the foundation of that victorious impe- 
4 tuoſity which ſubdued the Athenians, and place 
« Demoſthenes above all the orators who ever lived, 

« A peculiar energy, ſays the ſame author in an- 
« other place, conſtitutes his character, and ſets him 


« above equality. His diſcourſe is a ſeries of induc | 
<« tions, concluſions, and demonſtrations, formed Mn. 
« common ſenſe. His reaſoning, of which the ſori We 
« perpetually increaſes, riſes by degrees, and with pre | 
<< cipitation, to the pitch he would carry it, Heat 85 
« tacks openly, he puſhes forward, and at laſt reduce e! 
« the auditor to ſuch ſtreights, that there is no fut um 
4 retreat for him. But on this occaſion the audit in 
« far from being aſhamed of his defeat, feels the pla * 
<« ſyre which ſubmitting to reaſon affords. Jau 4 
« ſays Philip, puſhes only with a file ; but Demaſlu it: « 
&« fobts with the ſword. .. . We ſee in him a man, ul. * 


« has no other enemies but thoſe of the ſtate, no 
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5 WF any paſſion but the love of order and juſtice. A 
ha, man, whoſe aim is not to dazzle, but to inform; 
low © not to pleaſe, but to be uſeful. He employs no 
* © other ornaments, but ſuch as grow out of his ſub- 
e o ject; nor any flowers, but thoſe he finds in his 
y way. One would conclude, that he deſired nothing 
De. farther than to be underſtood, and that he gained 


« admiration without ſecking it. Not that he is de- 
void of graces, but then they are thoſe only of an 
e 2uftere kind, and ſuch as are compatible with the 
« candor and ingenuity he profeſſed. In his writings, 
« truth is not ſet off with paint, nor does he make it 
« effeminate with intent to adorn it; no kind of 
e oftentation, or retroſpect upon himſelf ; he neither 


4 hu“ ſhews nor regards himſelf, but is intirely confined 
er he to bis cauſe z and his cauſe is always the preſerva- 
tion or advantage of his country.“ 


t fn II. 
pon Ciceros Eloguence compared with that of Demo- 
n my ſthenes. 


Two orators, though very different in ſtyle and 


lived, character, may yet be equally perfect; ſo that it would 
n 2n-W not be eaſy to determine, which of them we ſhould 
-« hin cbuſe to reſemble. 


nduc Perhaps this rule, with which Cicero furniſhes us, 
ed may be of ſervice in the judgment we are to form be- 
foci tween him and Demoſthenes. 
h pre Both excelled in the three kinds of writing, as 
Je every one muſt do who is truly eloquent. They knew 
duce] bow to vary their ſtyle as their ſubjects varied; ſome- 
urthe times ſimple and ſubtile ” in cauſes of ſmall conſequence, 
ditor if in narrations and proofs; and, at others, adorned and 
» plea u In his oratoribus illud animad- 204, & 14%. 
era ertendum eſt, poſſe eſſe ſummos, „je me ſers ici de ce mot, 
2 qu inter ſint diſſimiles .. . „ quoique dans notre langue il ports 
0 Ita diflieniles erant interſe ſe, ſta- un autre idées que le ſubtilis des 
1, WOW dee ut tamen non poſſes utrius Latins, 


malles ſimiliorem, Brut. n. 


L + embel!l iſhed, 
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embelliſhed, when there was a n:ceſſity of pleaſaꝛ: th 
ſometimes elevated and ſublime, when the dignity « m 


the ſubject required it. * Cicero makes this remajl 4 
and h: quotes for example Demoſthenes and him; i. 0 

Quintilian has drawn a fine parallel between theſs E > 
two orators. „Ihe qualities, ſays he, on which tv 
« eloquence is founded, were alike in both; ſuch x q 8 


< the deſign, the order, the diſpoſition, the diviſion, . 
* the method of preparing the orders, and the prot. . F 
ing; and, in a word, every thing that is relative v. 
„invention. 7 F 

2 But there is ſome difference in their ſtyle, The i 
© one is more concife, the other more diftulive; the 
one pulhes cloſer to his adverſary, the other allo. 1 
him a larger ſpot to fight upon. The one is al-. 


*© ways endeavouring to pierce him, as it were, with g 0 
the vivacity of the ſtyle; the other often bears hin . | 
down with the weight of his diſcourſe. Nothing Wh... 
© can be retrenched from the one, nor added to the . 
© other. Demoſthenes has more care and ſtudy, and . in 
„ Cicero more nature and genius. I. . 

As to raillery, and the exciting commiſeration, ſk: ,, 
both which are of vaſt effect in eloquence, Cicero iſ: ;+ 
c has undoubtedly the advantage in theſe, . \, 

b But ke yields to him in this reſpect, viz, that . t 


$ Pcmoſthenes lived before him; and that Cicero, 
though 


* 13 Orat. n. 1:2, 103, and hie frequenter & pondere, Illi 
110, 111. nihil detrahi poteſt, huic nhil 0. 
y Horum ego virtutes pleraſque jici. Cure plus in il'o, in bot 
a! bitror fimiles: confilium : ordi- natutæ. 
nem: dividendi, præparandi, pro- a Salibus certe & commiſers- 
bandi rationemz omnia denique tione (qui duo plurimum affedu 
quæ ſunt inventionis, QI. 12. valent) vincimus, 
. F b Cedendum vero in hoc qui 
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2 In eloquendo eſt aliqua diver- dem, quod & ille prior fuit, & Bi * 
fas. Denfior ille, hie copiofior, ex magna parte Ciceronem, cin. Piri 
Ile concludit aſtriftius, hie latius tus eſt, fecit. Nem mihi viceut Pics 
pugnat, Ille ® acumine ſemper, Marcus Tullius, cum fe totum il Bl c 1 
| imit - ene 


* The trunſlater has thus rendere this f2ſ/age, Lon eſt tou ours ſubti 
dans la diſfüte, c. I do not think what ſubliliy is meant ber bu 
believe that the m tapber i; berrowed from a ſword, 
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« though a very extraordinary man, owes part of his 
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si merit to the Athenian orator. For my opinion is, 
ei that, Cicero having bent all his thoughts to the 
Y « Greeks, in order to form bimſelf upon their model, 
Ell. 


« compounded his character out of Demoſthencs's 
I ſtrength, Plato's copiouſneſs, and Iſocrates's ſwect- 
e neſs, And ſuch was his application, that he not 
I only extracted every thing extraordinary from thoſe 


> : 
wF great originals, but produced, as it were, by the 
„ happy fruitfuln<ſs of his divine genius, the greatult 
e {0 


part of thoſe very perfections, or rather all of them. 


? 


„ For, to uſe an expreſſion of Pindar, he does not 
6 collect the waters of heaven to remedy his natural 


i he 


th F« drineſs, but finds a fpring of living water within 
i himſelf, which is ever flowing with vehemence and 
a % jmpetuoſity; and one would conclude, that the 
Vn Gods had given him to the world, in order that 
wy 7 eloquence might exert her utmoſt ſtrength in the 
"ns e perſon of this great man. 
the «© And, indeed, what man was ever more exact in 
and inſtructinę, or moved the perſons with greater force? 
| What orator has ſuch a profuſion of charms as him 
ve are fpeaking of? Theſe are fo great, that we 
ceto H think we grant him what he forces from us; and, 
„when he hurries away the judges by h's impetuoſi- 
= F ty, as with a torrent, they think they follow him of 
ero, 
ug It itationem Græcorum contuliſfzt, tanta a1g1ayT jaennlitas affrit > ut 


inxine vim Demeſthenis, co- 
en Piaton's, jucunditatem Jo- 
Ftatis. Nec vero quod in quogue 
E2>: mum tuit ſtüdio conſzcutus e. 
mum, ſcd plurtmas vel potius 
Fanes ex ſe ipſo virtutes ext ulit 
mortalis ingen ii beatiſti na uber- 
6. Non enim pluvias (ut ait 
indarus) aquas calligit, ſcd vivo 
Digue exunlat, dond qurdam 
Peridentiæ genitu*, in quo t 225 
Ries ſnas eloquentia experiterur. 

© Num quis doce e diligentius, 
Terere vehzmemius pate ? Cui 
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via TIF 4 ie CatOr ucts impe'iare 
eutu crea”, & cum t an{verium vi 
Jia jugicem ferat, tamen ille non 
lap videatur, ſe! ſequi. Jam in 
o©mn bus que dit tan a zuctoritas 
in22, ut di leute pudeat; nec ad- 
vocal i ſtadium, ſeg : ftis aut judi- 
cis alerat idem. Cum interim 
hec cemia, quæ vix fingula quiſ- 
cuim i nentiſima cvra conſequi 
poſitt, flubpt illabora a: & i la, 
qua rial pulchrius audiiu eft, orz- 
tio pre ſe fert tamen ſeliciſſmam 
facilitatein. 
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their own accord, at the very time they are force! 
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* along. Beſides, he delivers himſelf with ſo much 
** reaſon and weight, that we are aſhamed to diffe 
in opinion from him. We do not find in him the 
*< zeal of the lawyer, but the integrity of a witneſt 
and of a judge. And theſe ſeveral particulars, even 
one of which would coſt another infinite pains, floy 
naturally, and as it were cf themſelves, from him; 
that his manner of writing, though ſo beautify] 
and inimitable, is nevertheleſs ſo eaſy and natural, 
** that one would conclude it had not coſt him any 
«© pains, 

His cotemporaries therefore had reaſon to ſay, 
that he exerciſed a kind of empire at the bar. And 
it was but juſtice, in thoſe who ſucceeded him, to 
«< eſteem him ſo highly, that the name of Cicero is 
% now leſs the name of a man, than of eloquence it- 
„ felf. Let us therefore keep our eyes perpetually 
© upon him; let this orator be our model; and we 
may depend that we have made a great improvement, 
«© when we love and have a taſte for Cicero.” 

Quintilian did not dare to form a judgment upon 
theſe two great crators; he however ſeems to havea 
fecret prejudice in favour of Cicero. 

Father Rapin is equally cautious and reſerved in his 
compariſon between thoſe orators. I ſhould be obliged 
to copy his whole treatiſe, were I to repeat all hu 
beautiful reflections on this ſubject. But ſome ſhort 
extracts inform us ſufficiently of the difference to be 
found between them. | 

„ HBeſides that ſolidity, ys he, ſpeaking of Ci- 
« cero, which compriſed ſo much ſenfe and prudence, 
© he had a certain beauty and quinteflence of wit, 
e which inabled him to embelliſh all his ideas: and 
he heightened every thing that occurred to his ima. 


d Qure non immerito ab ho- meu babeatur. Hunc igitur ſpec 
minibus ta is ſuæ regnare in ju» temus : hoc propoſitum Nobis 
diciis diftus eſt; apud poſteros ve- exemplum. Ille fe prolecalie (cual 
ro id conſecutus, ut Cicero jam cui Cicero valde placebit. 
non hominis. led cloquemtiæ no- 


40 gination 
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« oination with the moſt beautiful turns, and the 
« moſt animated colours in nature. Whatever ſub- 
fe WT © jc& he might treat, even the moſt abſtracted mat- 
the ( ters in logic, the drieſt topics in phyſics, the moſt 
en knotty points in law, or the moſt intricate in buſi- 
en , neſs; all theſe, I ſay, when delivered by him, aſ- 
oy ſumed that ſprigbtlineſs, and all thoſe graces ſo na- 
m; tural to him. For we muſt confeſs, that no man 
iu ever ſpoke with ſo much judgment or beauty on all 
ral, . ſubjects, 


any « Demoſthenes, ſays he elſewhere, diſcovers the 

« reality and ſolidity of every reaſon that preſents it- 
ſay, , (elf to his mind, and has the art of diſplaying it in 
and all its force. Cicero, beſides the ſolid, which never 
, to {WM eſcapes him, ſees whatever is agreeable and en- 
ro is WM 2aging, and traces it directly. In order therefore 


e it» to diftinguiſh the characters of theſe two orators 
ally“ by their real difference, methinks we may ſay, that 
« Demoſthenes, from the impetuoſity of his temper, 
the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the vehemence of 
« his action, had more force than Cicero; as Cicero, 
© by his ſoft and delicate deportment, by his gentle, 
piercing, and paſſionate emotions, and his many na- 
F* tural graces, was more affecting than Demoſthenes, 
The Grecian ſtruck the mind by the ſtrength of his 
* expreſſion, and the ardor and violence of his decla- 
mation; the Roman reached the heart by certain 
* charms and imperceptible beauties, which were na- 
' tural to him, and which were heightened by all the 
dart that eloquence is capable of. The one dazzled 


fi- the underſtanding by the ſplendor of his light, and 
cnce,F* threw a confuſion into the ſoul, which was won by 
vii the underſtanding only; and the inſinuating genius 
ad of the other penetrated, by a certain ſweetneſs and 
ima. ' complacency, to the moſt hidden receſles of the 
ah * heart, He had the art of entering into the inte- 
= ca. *!ts, the inclinations, the paſſions, and ſentiments 
of all who beard him.“ 
nation 
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'The Archbiſhop of Cambray, having more courage 
than the two excellent writers above cited, declares 
manifeſtly in favour of Demoſthenes; and yet be 
cannot be thought to be an enemy to the graces, the 
flowers, and elegance of ſpeech. He gives us his ſe. 
timents op this ſubject, in his epiſtle upon eloquence, 
J am not, ſays he, afraid to own, that I pre? 
* Demoſthenes to Cicero. I proteſt no one admire, da; 
« Cicero more than I do: he adorns every thing he i 
© touches: he does honour to ſpeech : he makes mer; 
© of words than any other could: he is poſſeſſed of x 
© variety of genius's: he is even concife and yehe. 
* ment, whenever he pleaſes, againſt Catiline, Verres, 
„and Antony; but we perceive ſome embelliſh. 


& ment in his orations, They are worked up with 

« wonderful art; but we ſee through it. When the aue 
« orator thinks of the ſafety of the commonwealth, Nea. 
„ he neither forgets himſelf, nor ſuffers others to do Vith 
it; but Demoſthenes ſcems to ſtep out, as it were, %. 
from himſelf, and to fee nothing but his country, cby 
« He does not ſeek after beauties; for they occur to Wo! \ 
him naturally, He is ſuperior to admiration : he ]Wpvic 


©. makes uſe of ſpeech as a modeſt man does of cloches: pt c: 
« he thunders and lightens: he is a flood that ſweeps 
away all things in its progreſs. We cannot ciiti- 
e ciſe upon him, becauſe we are captivated by bis 
« eloquence, We are 2ttentive to his ideas, and nt 
© to his words ! we loſe ſight of him, and cur whe 
ce attention is fixed on Philip, who uſurps cvery 


thing. Both orators charm me; but I own my- 1 
e ſelf leſs affected with Cicero's boundleſs art, and 6 
©. *xgznificent eloquence, than with the rapid ſim pl del 
© Demoſthenes,” iD 
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theſe icflections of ne great Archbiſhop; and, the... 
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Foſe of Cicero, ought, in my opinion, to poſſeſs al- 
oft as much ſolidity, force, and elevation of mind, 


Are 

s Demoſthenes muſt have had to compole them. 
the whether it be owing to a long prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
ſen. Nur of an author we have conſtantly read from our 


tender years; or that we are accuſtomed to a ſtyle 
which agrees more with our manners, and is more 
adapted to our capacities; we cannot be perſuzded to 
prefer the ſevere auſterity of Demoſthenes to the in- 
tnuating ſoftneſs of Cicero; and we chuſe to follow 
Four own inclination and taſte for an author, who is 
Fn ſome meaſure our friend and acquaintance, rather 
than to declare, upon the credit of another, in fa— 
your of one that is almoſt a ſtranger to us. 


with WF Cicero knew the high merit of Demefibenes's elo- 
| the Neuerce, and was fully ſenſible of all its firength and 
1th, Wbeauty : but, being perſuaded that an orator may, 


without deviating from the beſt rules, form his ſtyle 
to a certain point upon the teſte of his auditors (it is 
Ecbvious enough, that I do not here mean a depraved 
or vicious taſte) he did not think the age he lived in 
juiceptible of fo rigid an exactneſs e; and believed it 
prceſiary to indulge ſomething to the ears and to the 
dclicacy of his auditors, who required more elegance 
2nd graces in orations. Thus, he made fome allow- 
ance to pleaſure, but ſtill never loſt fight of the cauſe 
be was pleading ; and he thought he was even then 
ſerving his country, which he did effectually, ſince 
one of the ſureſt methods of perſuading is to pleaſe. 
The beſt advice that can be given to young perſons, 
who are deſigned for the bar, is to take, for the mo- 
Cc! of their ſtyle, the ſolid foundation of Demoſthenes, 
idelliſhed with the graces of Cicero: To which, 


than WWF, © Wapropter ne ils quiem & ipſam fe rem agere diceret (ages 
the rem repugno, qui dandum bat autem maxime) litigatoris, 
\able etant nannihil eſſe temperibus Nom hec ipſo proderat, quod pla- 
1 © 


que auribus nitidius aliquid atque 
lectatius poſtulantibus . .. Atque 
e ſecifſe M. Tull.um video, ut, 
um omnia n'il:tati, tum partem 
padaty de.eRationi daret: cum 


cebat, Q. I. 12. c. 10. 

f Ad cvjus vcluptates nihil e- 
quidem, qucd ada i poſſit, invenio, 
niſi ut ſen'v nos quidem dicamus 
plures, Ibid. | 
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if we may believe Quintilian, nothing can be added, 
except, ſays he, that perhaps a few more thouphy 
might be introduced in diſcourſes. He means, 90 
doubt, thoſe which were very much in vogue in hi 
time, and by which, as by ſo many lively and ſhin. 
ing ſtrokes, they pointed the ends of moſt of their ye. 
Cicero ventures upon them ſometimes, but i 
is very rarely ; s and he was the firſt among the Ro. 
mans who made them current. It is very obvious, 
that what Quintilian ſays in this place is nothing but 
a kind of condeſcenſion, which the depraved taſte of 
the age ſeems to have forced from him, when, ac. 
cording to the obſervation of the author of the Dia. 
logue upon Orators, the auditor thought he had x 
right to inſiſt upon a florid ſtyle ; and when even the 
judge would not vouchſafe to hear a lawyer, if he 
were not invited, and in ſome meaſure corrupted, by 
the allurement of pleaſure, and by the ſplendor of the 
thoughts and deſcriptions. 
«© But let no one pretend, add Quintilian, to 
« abuſe my complaiſance, or to carry it farther, l 
« will indulge the age we live in ſo far, as to have 
« the gown now in faſhion made of ſomething better 
c than coarſe ſtuff; but then it muſt not be of filk: 
« I will allow the hair to be neatly diſpoſed, but it 
% muſt not be in ſtages and in ringlets : for drels 1s 
c then the moſt elegant, and at the ſame time the 
 ©© moſt beautiful and becoming, when it has nothing 
luxurious and exceſſive in it for the ſake of plea- 


g Cicero primus excoluit ora- 
. + locoſque lætiores at- 
tentavit, & quaſdam ſententias in- 
Dial, de Orat. n. 22. 

h Auditor aſſuevit jam exigere 
lætitim & pulchrirudinem ora - 
tionis . . , Judex ipſe, niſi. 
aut colore ſententiarum, aut nitore 
& cultu deſcriptionum invitatus & 
cort uptus eſt, averſatur dicentem, 
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i Sed me hactenus cedentem Wn 
nemo inſequatur ultra, Do tem- Ia d. 
pori, ne eraſſa toga fit, non ſerica; . * 
ne intonſum caput, non in grau 1 
atque annulos totum comptum: Bl 
cum in eo qui ſe non ad luxuriam E 
ac libidinem referat, eadem ſte - 


0 non 

cioſiora quoque fint, quæ noneſtio - Meade 

ra. Quiat, 1, IZ, C. 10 Iverl; 
Had 
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Had orators kept within theſe juſt bounds, and this 
viſe ſobriety with regard to ornaments, eloquence 
ould not have degenerated in Athens and Rome. 
We may affirm, that the moſt conſpicuous age for 
loquence at Athens was that of Demoſthenes, * when 
o great a multitude of excellent orators aroſe, whoſe 
General character was a natural and unadorned beau- 
ky; theſe orators did not all boaſt the ſame genius, 
bor the ſame ſtyle; but they were all united in the 
me taſte of truth and ſimplicity z which continued 
ks long as the Athenians imitated thoſe great men; 


ded, 
gau 
5 No 
| his 
hin. 
pe. 
ut it 
Ro. 
Ous, 
but 
le of 


ac- but, the remembrance of them growing inſenſibly 
Dia. nore obſcure after their death, and being at laſt quite 
ad 2 Nobliterated in people's minds, a new ſpecies of elo- 
the Wauence aroſe, which was ſofter, and more looſe and 
f he Neaiffuſed, than the ancient kind. 
„Demetrius Phalereus, who might have ſeen and 
' the Wheard Demoſthenes, took a different courſe, by giv- 
ng intirely into the florid and embelliſhed ſpecies. 
, to e thought eloquence ought to appear in gay and 
. IWhrightly colours, and be diveſted of that gloomy and 
nave rigid air, which made her, in his opinion, too ſerious, 


He introduced a great many more thoughts ; ſtrewed 
ilk : more flowers over her; and, to uſe an expreſſion of 


ut it WQuintilian, inftead of the majeſtic, but modeſt dreſs 
bie wore in Demoſthenes's time, he gave her a 
the Wharkling robe, variegated with colours, altogether 
ling Wunfit for the duſt of the bar, but at the ſame time 
lea» Nvery fit to attract and dazzle the eyes of the people. 


* Hec ætas effudit hanc co- imitatio, tamdiu genus illud di- 
plam : &, ut opinio mea fert, ſuc- cendi ſtudiumque vixit. Poſtea- 
Item ess ille & ſanguis incorruptus uſ- quam, extinctis his, omnis eorum 
tem. e ad hanc ætatem oratorum fuit, memoria ſenſim obſcurata eſt & 


rica: qua naturalis ineflet, non fuca- evanuit, alia quzdam dicendi mol- 
radus n nitor. Brut. n. 36. liora ac remiſſiora genera vigue- 
wh, Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Lycur- runt, 2. de Orat. n. 94, 95. 

rim eus, Eſchines, Dinarchus, alii- Meminerimus verſicolorem il- 


oe. e complures, etſi inter ſe pares lam, qua Demetrius Phaleteus di- 
nic. on fuerunt, tamen ſunt omnes in cebatur uti, veſtem non bene ad 
eadem veritatis imitandee genere forenſem pulverem facere, Qin- 
Perla. Quorum quamdiu manſit til. J, 10, c. 1. 
Thus 
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1 Thus Demetrius, being fitter for affairs of pop 
and ceremony, than the conteſts and litigation, g 
the bar, preferred ſoftneſs to ſtrength ; endeavoury 
more to charm, than ſubdue the mind; thought i 
ſufficient to leave in it the remembrance of x Aowind 


edi 

and harmonious diſ-ourſe, but did not endeayoy. WM: 
np glen pb ; ba ind 
like Vericles, to leave at the ſame time ſharp ſtings, 10 
it were, blended with the allurements of pleaſufte, my 
m It does not appear by the picture which Cicer Pg 
had elſewhere drawn of Phalereus, and bis opinion 9 che 
him, that there was however any thing of forced ani ger 
exceſſive in hi-iyle ; ſince, he ſays, * we might een be 
and approve it, f not compared with the force ani... 

majeſty of the noble and ſublime ſtyle. o And nere 
J 4 1 * 4 ace, 
theleſs Demetrius was the firſt who cauſed elnquence * 
to degenerate; # and perhaps declamations, the pf. n. 
tice of which was fit introduced into the ſchod eg, 
5 A 1 . a by ICUs 
his time, and poil:v!y might have been invented by 0 
0 . ' g . . R 
him, contributed very much to this fatal decline, nn 
they certainly afterwards haſtened that of the Roma... 
1 V/ Oulan ver 
eloquence. 7hy 

But things did not long continue in this fte. 

© | i dr ſi. 
* When eloquenc?, after leaving the Piræum, had be- 10 
gun to breathe another air, ſhe ſoon Joſt that pig 
line's aad florid health which the had always prefer 
| P\:ulcreus fucreſit eis ſenibus Ns) cum delectatione auieo: cen 


adoleſcens,erud:itifimns ie quidem 
herum emnium, ſed non tam 
armis inſtitutus gurra valceſtra, 
Ita zue delectabat mayzis Athe zien- 
ſes, quam inuammabat. Proceſ- 
ferat ein in blem & piulverem 2 
non ut & mititari tabernaculo, 
ſed ut & Thbeophraſti, doctiſſimi 
homin's, umbraculis, Mic primus 
inflex t oratio em, & eam mol- 
lem ſeneramque rod didit ; & ſuavis, 
ficvt fait, vider: ,maluit,. quim 
gravis, ſed ſuavitate ea qua 
fundetet nige, non qua 

fr:ngeret : E - .antumm_ ut Er tm 
am concinnitatl ſuz, non 
ad modum de reticle deriphi, æupo- 


relinqueret in animis eoriun d. 
bus eſſet auditus. Brut. p. 37, ch. 
m Orat. n, OI, 96, 


n Et niſi ccram erit, corpra- Bl wh 
tus ilſe fortior, per fe lig, cru 
dice probabitur, Orat. n. gr. us 

© Primus inclinaile ei gie! 
dicitur. Quint. I. 10. c. 1. e g 

p Quint. 1. 2. c. 4. bil; 


q Ut ſemel & Piræo cloquent 
ev cta eſt, omnes peiazravit n. 
ſulas, atque ita peregreta de 
Aſia eft, ut ſe extern s oblinen 


moribus; omnemque I love all 
britatem Atticæ dictionis & guil we 
ſanitatem perderet, ac 109"! [£4 Bu 


de diſcergt, - Brut, n. 51. 
chere; 
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ere; and, being vitiated by foreign manners, ſhe for- 
of, as it were, the uſe of ſpeech, and was ſo chang- 
J, that there was no knowing ber. Thus ſhe fell 


Omg 
5 of 
ured 


it t degrees from the beautiful and the perfect to the 
ring diate or indifferent, whence ſhe plunged into every 
unnd of error and excels, 


| obſerved in another place, in ſpeaking of Seneca, 
hat the Latin eloquence met with the ſame fate. 
poſſibly the ſame reaſons may juſtly make us ap- 
rc<hend the like misfortune, eſpecially when we cone 
der, that thoſe changes proceeded wholly, both in the 
thenian and Roman eloquence, from an exceſſive 
ſire of ſetting her off with too much pomp and pa- 
ade. For I know not by what fatality it has always 
zppened, that, as ſoon as taſte was arrived at a cer- 
vin degree of maturity and perfection, it almoſt im- 
iediately degenerated, and fell by imperceptible gra- 
ations, though ſometimes very ſuddenly, from the 
mmit of perſection to barbatity. I except, how- 
ver, the Greek poetry, every ſpecies of which, from 
omer to Theocritus and his cotemporaries, that is, 
pr fix or ſeven centuries, preſerved the ſame purity 
d elegance. 

We may affirm, to the glory of our own nation, 
jat our taſte, with regard to polite literature, has 
en exquiſite for near a century, and ſtill continues 
„ But it is remarkable, that thoſe celebrated wri- 
s, who have done ſo much honour to France, each 
EF whom may be conſidered as an original in his way, 
ought it a duty incumbent on them to conſider the 
clents as their maſters; and that the writings in 
e greateſt eſteem among us, and which in all pro- 
bility will deſcend to the lateſt poſterity, are all 
med on the model of the celebrated among the an- 
ants, This ought alſa to be our rule; and we may 
allured, that we deviate as much from perfection, 
we depart from the taſte of the ancients. 

[But to return, and conclude this article; the beſt 
pdel for youth deſigned for the bar is, as was ber 
org 
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is reproached. 


A more florid kind of eloquence, ſuch, for exam 
as that of M. Flechier, is no way ſuitable to lawyers 
I never read the picture which Cicero gives of a 


orator of his time called 


moſt of M. Flechier's principal characters in it; an 
the reflection he makes upon it ſeems to me ve 
well adapted to the matter I am now treating. I 
«© was not, ſays he, an orator of an ordinary rank 
4 but one of ſingular and uncommon merit, H 
© thoughts are great and exquiſite, and he clothe 


£ them in delicate words. 


as he pleaſed, and could throw it into any form 
, no orator was ever more maſter of his ſubject, « 


r Dial, de Orat. n. 18. 

® Sed de M. Callidio dicamus 
aliquid, qui non fuit orator unus & 
multis; potius inter multos prope 
ſingularis fuit : ita reconditas ex- 
. euiſitaſque ſententias mollis & pel- 
lucens ve ſtiebat oratio. Nibil tam 
tenerum quam illius comprehenſio 
verborum: nihil tam flexibile: 
nihil quod magis ipſius arbitrio 
fingeretur, ut nullius oratoris que 
in poteſtate fuerit. Que primum 
ita pura erat, ut nihil liquidius 2 
ita libera fluebat, ut nuſquam ad- 
hereſceret, Nullum niſi loco po- 
ſitum, & tanquam in vermiculato 
emblemate, ut ait Lucilius, ftruc- 
tum verbum videres. Nec vero 
ullum aut durum, aut inſolens, 
aut humile, aut in longius ductum. 
Ac non propria verba rerum, ſed 
pleraque tralata: fic tamen ut ea 
non irruiſſe in alienum locum, 
ſod immigraſſe in ſuum diceres, 
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fore obſerved, Demoſthenes's ſtyie, ſoftened and adorn. 
ed with that of Cicero, in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſeverity of the former be qualified with the graces 9 
the latter; and that the conciſeneſs and Vivacity of 
Demoſthenes may correct the luxuriancy and yer 
haps the too looſe © way of writing with which Cicey 


Callidius, but I diſcover 


He ma aged a diſcour 


Nec vero hec ſoluta, nee diffs 
entia, ſed adſtricta numeris, no 
aperte nec eodem modo ſempe 
ſed varie difſimulanterque conclu 
Erant autem & verborum & f 
tentiarum lumina , , , quibus tat 
quam inſignibus in ornatu dilty 
guebatur omnis oratio , , « . . Ac 
debat ordo rerum plenus artis, i 
tumque dicendi placidum & fan 
genus. Quod ſi eſt optimum i 
viter dicere, nihil eſt quod mel 
hoc quærentium putes, Sed u 
à nobis paulo ante diftum fit, !! 
videri eſſe quæ orator efficere 
beret, ut doceret, ut celectan 
ut moveret : duo ſumme demi 
ut & rem illuſtraret difſeren 
& animos eorum qui auvirent © 
mulcoret voluptate. Aberat* 
illa laus, qua permoveret atq®! 
citaret animos, quam plur® 
pollere diximus. Brut. . 


275, 276, 
: c hand) 
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on WS handled it with greater art. Nothing is purer or 
che more flowing than his diction ; every word ſtands 
es in its proper place, and is ſet in, as it were, by a 


maſterly hand. He admits nothing harſh, obſolete, 
low, or that can confuſe or diſorder a diſcourſe, 
He uſes metaphors frequently, but they are ſo na- 
tural, that they ſeem leſs to aſſume the place of 
other words, than to poſleſs their own. All this 
s accompanied with harmony and cadence ſurpri- 
ingly various, and yet far from affectation. He 
aptly employs the moſt beautiful figures, which add 
a ſtrong luſtre to his writings. We ſee the utmoſt 
art and juſtneſs in the order and plan of his work; 
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end the ſtyle of the whole is eaſy, calm, and in an 
ran exquiſite taſte. In a word, if eloquence conſiſted 

Hi in beauty only, nothing could be ſuperior to this 
lothei orator; OF ine wnce parts which conſtitute it, he 


courl 
form 


ct, « 


| diffly 
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„ Ac 
artis, 0 
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is a perfect maſter of the two firſt; I mean thoſe 
which tend to pleaſe and inſtruct ; but he is quite 
deficient in the third ſpecies, which is the moſt 
conſiderable, I mean that by which the paſſions 
are moved,” 

We ought certainly to ſet a high value upon this 
ind of eloquence ; but in what light will it appear 
hen compared to the great and the ſublime, which is 
he characteriſtic of that of Demoſthenes ? The latter 
lembles thoſe beautiful and magnificent buildings, 
med after the taſte of ancient architecture, that 
imits only of ſimple ornaments ; the firſt view of 


1 
phy hich, and much more the plan, the œconomy, and 
„ ribution of the ſeveral parts, exhibit ſomething 
Meere 


d great, noble, and majeſtic, that they ſtrike and 
harm the artiſt at the ſame inſtant. The other may 
compared to houſes built in an elegant and delicate 
lte, to which art and opulence have annexed what- 
er is rich and ſplendid ; in which gold and marble 
e every-where ſeen, and where the eye is perpe- 
lally delighted with ſomething curious and exquiſite. 
| There 
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„ D. 7 


band! 
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There is a third kind of -loquence, which, in yl 7 
Opinion, is alſo inferior to the ſecond, and may kak 1 
us inſenſibly to ſomething worſe 3. I mean that which 
abounds with ſallies of wit, bright thoughts, and? E 
kind of points, which are now ſo much in vogur 1 
Theſe are ſupported, in ſome of our writers, by t * 
juſtneſs of ideas, the ſtrength of argument, the orde * 
and ſeries of diſcourſe, and natural beauty of genius n 


But, as the laſt qualities are very uncommon, y 
have juſt reaſon to fear, tnat their imitators will copy 
all the vices and defects of their ſtyle, as did Senect' 
imitators; * for theſe, by copying only his faults 
were as much inferior to the model they propoſed t: 
follow, as Seneca himſelf to the ancients. 

The bar was always, but now more than ever, : 
enemy to this dazzling, affected ſtyle, The grave di 
courſes of thoſe judicious magiitrates, whe, when the) 
preſcribe the true rules of eloquence every year t 
pleaders, point out at the ſame time perfect modelst 
them, are ſtrong barriers againſt a vicious taſte; an 
contribute very much towards perpetuating, in cout 
of juſtice, that happy traditional good taſte, as wel 
as juſt ſentiments, which they have fo long retained 
| Before I conclude this article, I ſhould treat a poink 
in which ſeveral young ſtudents will one day want te 
be inſtructed: I mean to point out the ſtyle propel 
for reports. This branch is of much more ficquen 
uſe, and more extenſive, in our days, than the eloquent 
of the bar; for it takes in all who are concerned | 
the law, and is practiſed in all the ſuperior and ink 
rior courts, in all companies, in all public office 
and in all commiſſions. To ſucceed in this kind 0 
declaration is as glorious as the pleading of cauſes, 20 
as uſeful for the defence of juſtice and innocence 
However, I can treat but very ſlightly of this matt 


t Amabant eum magis, quam quis defcenderat, Quintil, l. !! 
imitabantur; tantumque ab illo c. 1, 
defluebant, quantum ille ab anti- 


here 
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re, and will only explain the principles of it, with- 
ut being very particular, 

| am ſenſible, that every company and every court 
ve their particular uſages and cuſtoms in reporting 
cs. But all have the ſame ſoundation; and the 
le, on theſe occaſions, muſt be the ſame every-w here. 
here is a ſort of eloquence peculiar to this kind of 
courſe, which conſiſts, if I am not miſtaken, in 
eaking with perſpicuity and elegance. | 

The end propoſed by a perſon who reports caſes, is, 
inform the judges, his collegues, of the affair, upon 
hich they are to give judgment in conjunction with 
m: He is charged, in their names, with the exa- 
nation of it: He becomes, on that occaſion, the 
e, as it were, of the company: He communicates to 
em all the lights and informations poſſible. But, to 
this effectually, the ſubjects he undertakes to treat 
uſt be methodiſed in ſuch a manner, the ſeveral 
ds and proofs ſo diſpoſed, and the whole ſo perſpi- 
ous and clear, that all may eafily comprehend the 
fort, All things muſt conſpire to this perſpicuity, 


| my 
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ou thoughts, the expreſſions, the turns, and even the 
Be terance, which mult be diſtin, eaſy, and calm. 
aine 


[ obſerved, that to beauty muſt be joined perſpi- 
ity, becauſe we mult often pleaſe, in order to in- 
uct, Judges are but men, and, though they are at- 


poinl 
ant td 


000" WMiched to truth and juſtice, abſtracted from all other 
Ty liderations, it is however proper to attach them 
wy more ſtrongly to them by ſomething taking and 
ne 


liphtful, Cauſes, which are generally obſcure, and 
| of difficulties, occaſion tediouſneſs and diſguſt, if 
e perſon, who makes the report, does not take care 
render it agreeable by a certain elegance and delica- 
of wit, which ſtrikes us without affecting to diſ- 
ay itſelf, and, by a certain charm and grace, awakes 
Id excites the attention of the hearers. | 
Addreſſes to the paſſions, wherein the greateſt force 
eloquence conſiſts in other caſes, are here abſolutely 
lbited, The perſon, who makes che report, does 
not 
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not ſpeak as an advocate, but as a judge. Tn M 
view he maintains one of the characteriſtics of the H un 
which, while it is ſerene and calm itſelf, points fin 
the rule and duty; and, as he himſelf is command 
to be free from paſſions, he is not allowed to atten 1 
to excite them in others. laſ 
This manner of ſpeaking, which is not ſuppo ny 
either by the beauty of thoughts and expreſſions, by tiffort 
boldneſs of figures, or by the pathos of the paſſionWupi 
but which has only an eaſy, ſimple, and natural air 
turn in it, is the only one fit for reports, and at tiilinak 
ſame time not ſo eaſy to attain as may be imagine ea! 
I would willingly apply what Tully ſays of Sead 
rus's eloquence to that of one who makes repor{WMWuch 
This orator tells us, that it did not ſuit the viva ore 
of pleading, but was very well adapted to the gravifMong 
of a ſenator, who was more conſiderable for his fut) 
dity and dignity, than for the pomp and ſhew; aWizht 
whoſe conſummate prudence, joined to the hig ha: 
ſincerity, forced the auditors to give their conſeſ ert 
For, on this occafion, the reputation of a judge t f th 
ſtitutes part of his eloquence, and the idea wee 
tertain of his integrity adds great weight and auth: 
thority to his diſcourſe : * In Scauri oratione, ſafien 
hominis & retti gravitas ſumma & naturalis qual 
inerat auctoritas: non ut cauſam, ſed ut teſtimoniun 
cere putares, cum pro reo diceret, Hoc dicendi genu 
patrocinia mediocriter aptum videbatur; ad ſenatini Hor 
vero ſententiam, cujus erat ille princeps, vel maxime: 
nificabat enim non prudentiam ſolum, ſed, quod maxWA > 
rem continebat, fidem. | 
It is therefore manifeſt, that thoſe who would t tt 
ceed in reports muſt carefully ſtudy the firſt, 'or gh! 
ple kind of eloquence ; muſt enter thoroughly into! Id 0 
enius and taſte of it, and copy from the beſt mode di 
muſt uſe the ſecond ſpecies of eloquence, vin. ves 
flowery and mediate kind, very ſparingly ; borrow0 0 a1 
Po g 
® Brut, 5, Tit, & 312, els a 


2 j 
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ſew touches and beauties from it, with a wiſe cir- 
umſpection, and that very rarely; but as to the third 
ind (the ſublime ſtyle) they muſt abſolutely never 
nake uſe of it. 

The practice of the univerſities, eſpecially in the 
laſſes of rhetoric and philoſophy, may be very uſeful 
o young people, in preparing them for making re- 


thi 
lay 
Ou 
nde 
em 


orte 
by forts. After explaining one of 'Tully's orations, the 
fon opils are obliged to give an account of it, to diſplay 


ts (everal parts, to diſtinguiſh the various proofs, and 


ira 
at Hake remarks upon ſuch paſſages as are ſtrong or 
ined irc k. In philoſophy likewiſe, it is the cuſtom, after 


eading ſome excellent treatiſes of that kind to them, 
uch as Deſcartes and Malbranche, to diſcuſs them 
horoughly, to reduce arguments, which often are ve 


$e1 
eport 
1vaci 


orarifiong and abſtracted, to ſome conciſeneſs and perſpi- 
is folO&uity, to ſet the difficulties and objections in their full 
y afight, and to ſubjoin the ſolutions deduced from them. 


have heard young lawyers own, that of all the uni- 
erſity exerciſes this was the moſt advantageous, and 
ff the greateſt uſe to them in reports. 
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How Youth may prepare themſelves for Pleading. 


me: 
nens Demoſthenes and Cicero arrived at perfection 
in eloquence, they are the moſt proper to point 
ould Hut the path which youth muſt follow to attain it, I 
oral therefore give a ſhort relation what we are 
y intol id concerning their tender years, their education, 
mode e different exerciſes by which they prepared them- 
Lis. Elves for pleading, and what formed their greateſt me- 
owa, and eſtabliſhed their reputation. Thus, theſe 
do great orators will ſerve at the ſame time for mo- 
3 and guides to youth. I do not however pretend 
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to ſay, they muſt or can imitate them in every thing; 


but, ſhould they follow them only at a diſtance, they 
would find great advantages from it. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


v Demoſthenes, having loſt his father, at the 2 
of ſeven years, and falling into the hands of («1 
and avaricious guardians, who were wholly bent 
upon plundering his eſtate, was not educated with 
the care which ſo excellent a genius as his deſerved: 
not to mention, that the delicacy of his conſtitution, 
his ill ſtate of health, and the exceſſive fondneſs of 
his mother, did not allow his maſters to urge him in 
regard to his ſtudies, 

Demoſthenes, hearing them one day ſpeak of 2 fl. 
mous cauſe that was to be pleaded, and which made 
a great noiſe in the city, importuned them very muc 
to carry him with them to the bar, in order to hes 
the pleadings. The orator, whoſe name was Cali 
tratus, was heard with great attention; and, having 
been very ſucceſsful, was conducted home, in a cet 
monious manner, amidſt a croud of illuſtrious cit 
Zens, who expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfation. De 
moſthenes was ftrongly affected with the honour 
which were paid the orator, and {till more with tif 
abſolute. and deſpotic power which cloquence | 
over the mind. Demoſthenes himſelf was ſenlibie 0 
its force; and, unable to reſiſt its charms, he fron 
that day devoted himſelf intirely to it, and immed 
ately laid aſide every other pleaſure and ſtudy. 

Iſocrates's ſchool, * which formed ſo many git 
orators, was at that time the moſt famous in Athen 
But whether the fordid avarice of Demoſthenes's tl 
tors hindered him from improving under a maſter, w 


wy Plut. in Vita Demoſth, meri principes exierunt, 2. vr 

X Ifocrates © ++ 30 cujus e ludo, N. 94 · 
tanquam ex equo Trojano, innu- | 
ore 
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nade his pupils pay very dear for their inſtruction, 
xr whether the gentle and calm eloquence of Iſocrates 
as not then ſuitable to his taſte, he was placed under 
ſrus *, whoſe eloquence was forcible and vehement. 
je found, however, an opportunity to procure the 
recepts of rhetoric, as taught by Ifocrates. Plato in- 
eed contributed moſt to the forming of Demoſthenes, 
And we plainly diſcover the noble and ſublime ſtyle 
{the maſter, in the writings of the pupil. 

His firſt eſſay of eloquence was againſt his guardians, 
hom he obliged to reſtore part of his fortune. En- 
uraged by this good ſucceſs, he ventured to ſpeak be- 
re the people, but acquitted himſelf very ill on that 
caſion. Demoſthenes had a faint voice, {tammer- 
| in his ſpeech, and had a very ſhort breath; and 
this periods were ſo long, that he was often obliged 
pauſe, in order to take breath. He therefore was 
lied by the whole audience, and thereupon went 


a%% 
lh 
Yent 
with 
ved: 
tion, 
8 of 
m 10 


a {as 
made 


muc 
bene quite dejected, and determined to abandon for 
Ca profeſſion to which he imagined himſelf unequal. 


It one of his hearers, who perceived an excellent 
uus amidſt his faults, and an eloquence which 
e very near that of Pericles, encouraged him by 
ſtrong remonſtrances he made, and the ſalutary 
ce he gave him. 

e therefore appeared a ſecond time before the peo- 


navine 
2 Cete 
18 cid 
nor 
;ith tht 


ce u but with no better ſucceſs than before. As he was 
\Cble e Dome with down-caft eyes, and full of confu- 
he fron» he was met by his friend Satyrus, one of the beſt 


mehr of the age; who, being informed of the cauſe of 
ny ge without remedy, nor ſo deſperate as he imagined. 

Amer ehred Demoſthenes only to repeat ſome of Euripi- 
dess toe >ophocles's verſes to him; which he immediately 


ter, wi | 
en minæ, or five hundred Marathone ac Salamine propugna - 


* livres. tores reipublic:z ſatis manifeſts do- 
. 2. K ems promptus, & Iſæo tor- cet præceptorem ejus Platonem ty- 
G Juven, ile. Quiatil, J. 13, 6: 10, 
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did. Satyrus repeated them after him, and gave they 
quite another grace by the tone of voice, the geſture 
and vivacity, with which he ſpoke them : fo thatDe. 
moſthenes obſerved they had a quite different effeq; 
"This made him ſenſible of what he wanted, and H. 
2pplied himſelf to the attainment ot it. | 

His endeavours to correct the natural impediment 
in his ſpeech, and to perfect himſelf in utterance, g 
the value of which his friend had made him ſo ſenſible, 
ſeemed almoſt incredible, and demonſtrate, that inde 
fatigable induſtry can overcome all diflicuitics, . 
ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could got even 
pronounce certain letters; and, among others, that 
which began the name of the art he ſtudied; and his 
breath was ſo ſhort, that he could not utter a whole 
period without ſtopping. However, Demoſthenes over 
came all theſe obſtacles, by putting little pebbles int 
his mouth, and then repeating ſeveral verſes one afte 


another, without taking breath; and this even when aa? 
walked, and aſcended very craggy and ſteep places: Mot t. 
that he at laſt could pronounce all the letters withouih 


heſitating, and ſpeak the longeſt periods without one 
taking breath. But this was not all; © for he uſed! 
go to the ſea-ſhore, and ſpeak his orations when ti 
weather was moſt boiſterous, in order to prepatie hin 
ſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the waves, tor the upto: 


b Orator imite ur illum, cui 
ſine dubio ſumma vis dicendi con- 
ceditur, Athenienſem Demoſthe- 
nem, in quo tantum ſtudium fuiſſe 
tantuſque labor dicitur, ut primum 
impedimenta naturæ diligeawa in- 
duſtriaque ſuperaret: cumque ita 
balbus eſſet, ut ejus ipſius artis, cui 
ſtuderet, primam literam non poſ- 
ſet dicere, perfecit meditando ut 
nemo planius eo locutus putaretur, 
Deinde cum ſpiritus ejus effet an- 
guſtior, tantum continenda ani- 
ma in dicendo eſt aſſecutus, ut una 
continuatione verborum (id quod 
$c:3Þta dus declarant) binæ ei con- 


tentiones voci: & remiſſiones cc 
tinerentur. Qui etiam (ut men 
riæ p:cditum eſt) conjectis iN 
calculis, ſumma voce verſus 
tos uno ſpiritu pronuntiare con 
ſcebat; neque id conſiſtens in 
ſed inambulans atque ad cent 
grediens arduo. I. de Orat, 
260, 261. 

c Propter quæ idem ille tit 
amator ſecreti Demoſthenes, 
liitore, in quod ſe max ſ mo cum 
no fluctus illiceret, mecitans « 
ſueſcebat concionum f; emit! | 
expaveſcere. QA. 10. C. 13. 
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of the people, and the tumultuous cries of aſſemblies. 
He had a large glaſs, which was his maſter for action; 
and before this he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke In 


this method he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt perfection of which it was capable. 


ent His application to ſtudy, in other reſpects, was equal 
oi the pains he took to conquer his natural defects. 
ble, 


He had a cloſet made under-ground, that he might be 
emote from noiſe and diſturbance ; and this was to 
ke ſeen in Plutarch's time. There he ſhut himſelf 
pfor months together, and had half his head ſhaved, on 
urpoſe that he might be kept from going abroad; It 
vas there he compoſed, by the light of a ſmall lamp, 
hoſe excellent harangues which ſmelt, as his enemies 
ave out, of the oil; to inſinuate they were too much 
aboured. It is very plain, replied he, yours did not 
oſt you ſo much trouble. He was a very early riſer, 
nd *uſed to be under great concern when any artificer 
ot to work before him. We may judge of his endea- 
ours to perfect himſelf in every kind of learning, by 
be pains he took in copying Thucydides's hiſtory no 


wicd es than eight times, with his own hand, in order to 
nen ke his ſtyle more familiar to him. 

e him 

> wpr0. 


CICERO. 


Cicero was born with a very fine genius, and had 


ectis in . . . . 
es kewiſe the beſt education, © in which he was more 


erſus m 


are copy than Demoſthenes. His father took particular 
1 re of it, and ſpared nothing to cultivate his talents. 
ad ce 


appears that the famous Craſſus, whom he ſo often 
ntions in bis works, was pleaſed to direct the plan 
his ſtudies, and aſſigned him ſuch preceptors as were 


ie Qrat, 


n ille Ub 
oſthenes, 
mo cum 
neditans 0 
f. e muus x 
THY 13 


Cui non ſunt auditæ Demo- na victus eſſet induftria, 4. Tuſe. 
vs vigiliz ? qui dolere ſe ale- quæſt. n. 44. | 
þ fi quando opificum anteluca- e 2, de Orat, n. 24 
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public. He was well paid for his trouble, ſince by 
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capable of aſliſting him in forming Cicero. * The poet 
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Archias implanted in him very early the firſt element 


ſtudiohfiimus quiſque apud eum ex- 


| . . . . . ſ 
of taſte for polite literature; which Cicero himſcl{ 4 
tells us, in the eloquent oration he made in defence | 
of his maſter. 4 
. * { 

No child ever diſcovered more ardor for ſtudy than i 
Cicero, Children were at that time taught by none <Q 
but Greeks; and he performed ſuch things in their lan. * 
guage, as deſerve to be taken notice of. Plotius was a 
the firſt who altered that cuſtom, and taught in Latin, 175 
He was a Gaul &, and had a very famous ſchool. People "= 
ſent their children to it from all parts, and thoſe of * 
tte beſt taſte approved his method very much. Cicera pur; 
was exceſſively deſirous of hearing ſuch a maſter; but * 
thoſe, who had the chief management of his edu: * 
tion and ſtudies, did not think proper to gratify him, [799 
becauſe that method of teaching, which was not prac- W 
tiſed or heard of till then, appeared to the magiſtrates 1 10 
a dangerous innovation; and the cenfors, of whoney A. 
Crallus was one, made a decree to prohibit it, with w 
giving any other reaſon, but that the cuſtom was ces 
trary to the practice eſtabliſhed by their anceſtors' 3 
Crallus, or rather Cicero in his name, endeavours ad: 
juſtify this decree in the beſt manner he could, one: 
nad given offence to people of the beſt underſtanding leb 
and he hints, that the new plan itſelf was not ſo mu ter 
condemned, as the method the maſters took in teacnin = | 
it. And indeed © this plan prevailed at laſt, and peo oaſu 
„ Nen 

f Quoad longiſſime poteſt mens erceretur, dolebam mihi idem breath 
mea reſpicere ſpatium præteriti licere, Continebar autem doct elt { 
temporis, & pueritiz memoriam fimorum hominum att oritatt, 8 C 
recordari ultimam, inde uſue re- exiſtimabant Græcis exerc1ia nn | p. 
retens, hunc video mihi principem tus all melius ingenia ps 3 0 95 
& ad ſuſcipiendam & ad ingredien- piſt. Cicer, apud Suet, ce d bo 3 
dam rationem horum ſtudiorum Rhetoribus. 3 
extitilfie, Orat, pro Arch. n. 1, k 3. de Orat. n. 93.95. 1 "20 
g Equidem memeꝛria teneo, pu- +4 Paulatim & ipſa utilis ben 3 
eris nobis primum Latine docere que apparult; multique 20. 3 
cepiſſe Lucium Plot ium quemdam: ſidii cauſa & gloria appetit = Io | 
a quem cum fieret concurſus, quod Sutton, ibid. . 10 


W's 
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were ſenſible of the benefit and advantages which 
accrued from it, as Suetonius informs us, who has pre- 
ſerved Cicero's epiſtle, wherein he ipeaks of Plotius, 
the cenſor's order, and the decree of the fenate, 


ce *in the mean time, Cicero made a great progreſs 

under his maſters. And indecd he had ſuch a genius 
nas Plato wiſhed a pupil; a ſtrong thirſt for learning, x 
nc mind fit for ſciences. and that took in all things. Poetry 
vas one of his firit paſſions, and it is related that he ſuc- 
Ku ceeded rolcrably well in it. From his infant years, he 
1 diſtinguiſned himſelf in fo remarkable a manner amon 
eh woe of his own age, that the parents of his ſchool-fel- 
e of lows, hearing of his extraordinary genius, came on 
<< porpoſe to the ſchool to be eye-witneſſes of it, and 
vu Were charmed with what they ſaw and heard, His 
12" Wmerit muſt have been attended with great modeſty, 
im ance his companions were the firſt who proclaimed 
rae- 


it, and paid him ſuch honours, as raiſed the jealouſy 
of ſome of their parents. 

At ſixteen, which was the time youth were allowed 
d wear the toga virilis, or manly gown, Cicero's ſtu- 
les became more ſerious. It was a cuſtom then at 


o Nome for the father or next relation of a youth, who 
my had attained the age we are now ſpeaking of, and de- 
eened for the bar, to preſent him to one of the moſt 
"2 lebrated orators, and put him under his protection, 
e 


\fter this, the young man devoted himſelf to his pa- 


ei on in a particular manner; went to hear him plead, 
peo oaſulted him about his ſiudics, and did nothing with- 

but his advice. Being thus accuſtomed betiincs to 
os reathe, as it were, the air of the bar, which is the 
are, eit ſchool for a young lawyer, and as he was the diſ- 
oY * Plut. in vit. Cicer, omnibus dictionibus intercſe ,  , » 
ce G 


Ergo apud majcres noſtros j1- -Atque hercule ſub ejuſmodi præcep- 


ens ille, qui foro & eloquentiz 
anvatur, imbutns Jam domeſtic1 
Wplina, refer rtus honeſtfs ſtudiis, 
8 edu. k »” = 
eam # edatur A patre, vel a propin 
s, ad eum oratorem qui princi- 
em locum in civitate tenebat, 
lunc ſeckati, kunc proſequi, hujus 


tionibet juvenis ille de quo loqui- 
mur, cratorum diſcipulus, fori au- 
ditor, ſectator judiciorum, erudi- 
tus & aſſuefactus alienis expeti- 
mentis. . « . folus ſtatim & uns 
cu:cumque cauſæ par erat. Dial. 
de Orat, n. 34. 


3 ciple 
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ciple of the greateſt maſters, and formed on the mag 
finiſhed models, he was ſoon able to imitate them, 

= Cicero himſelf tells us, this was his cuſtom, an 
that he was a diligent hearer of the ableſt orators in 
Rome. He devoted ſeveral hours every day to read. 
Ing and compoſition z and it is very probable, that what 
he makes Craſſus “ ſay, in his books de Oratore, he 
himſelf had practiſed in his youth; that is, to tran. 
late the fineſt pieces of the Greek orators into Latin, 
in order to imbibe their ſtyle and genius. 

* He did not confine himſelf barely to the ſtudy of 
eloquence ; for that of the law appeared to him one a 
the moſt neceſſary, and he devoted himfelf to it with 
uncommon application, He likewiſe made himſelf 
perfectly maſter of philoſophy in all its branches“; and 
he proves, in ſeveral places, that it contributed infinite- 
Jy more than rhetoric towards making him an orator, 
He had the beſt philoſopbers of the age for his maſters, 

Cicero did not begin to plead till he was about ſix 
and twenty. The troubles of the {tate prevented hin 
from attempting it ſooner. * His firſt eſſays were fo 
many maſter- pieces, and they immediately gained him 
a reputation almoſt equal to that of the oldeſt lawyers. 
His defence of Sextus Roſcius, and eſpecially the part 
relating to the puniſhment of parricides, had extraor 
dinary ſucceſs, and gained him great applauſe ; andk 
much the more, as none had courage enough to under 
take the cauſe, on account of the exorbitant cred 
of Chryſogonus, freed-man to Sylla the dictator 
whoſe power in the commonwealth was at thi 
time unlimited. 


m Reliquos frequenter audjens ſeu ex Academiæ ſpatiis extitil 
acerrimo ſtudio tenebar, quotidie= Orat. n. 12. 
que & ſcribens, & legens, & com- q Brut, n. 305. & 309. 


mentans, oratoris tantum exerci- r Prima cauſa publica pro Se n 
tationibus contentus non cram, Roſcio difta, tantum commen' onten! 
Brut, n. 305. tionis habuit, ut non ulla en vibus 
n x, de Orat n. 155. quæ non poſtro digna paticch uod « 
o Brut, n. 306. videretur. Brut. n. 312. zrieta 
Þ Ego fateor, me oratorem, fi Quantis illa clamor;bus ado jus co 
modo ſim, aut etiam quicumque ſcentuli diximus de ſupplicio pan Itaque 


im, non ex rhetorum officinis, cidarum ? Oat, n. 197» 


Th 
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of WF * The ſenſible pleaſure his riſing reputation gave 
. him, was all ayed by the ill ſtate of his health. His 
ind onſtitution was very tender; the drudgery of the 
in bar, together with his warm and vehement manner 
ad- Mor writing and ſpeaking, made people fear he would 
at Wink under their weight; and all his friends and the 
de Wphyſicians injoined him filence and retirement. It 
nl. Was a kind of death to him to renounce wholly the 
tin, pleaſing hopes of glory, which the bar ſeemed to offer 
him. He thought it would be enough to ſoften a litle 
y ofthe vehemence of his ſtyle and pronunciation, and 
ce of that a voyage might reſtore his health. And accord- 
with Wingly be ſet out for Alia, Some indeed imagined a 
lei political reaſon made his abſence neceffary, in order 
and0Wthat he might avoid the conſequence of Chryſogo- 
nite · ¶ nuss reſentment. 
ator. * He took Athens in his way, and continued there 
ters about ſix months. It is eaſy to judge how one, who 
t ug vas ſo fond of ſtudy, employed that time in a city, 
him hich was till looked upon as the ſeat of the moſt re 
re ned learning, and moſt ſolid philoſophy. u From 
bim Athens he went to Aſia, where he conſulted all the 
Jer ble profeſſors of eloquence he could meet with. And, 
not contented with all the treaſures he had amaſſed 
there, he proceeded to Rhodes, purpoſely to hear the 
elebrated Molo. Though he had already acquired 
great reputation among the lawyers of Rome, he was 
ot in the leaſt aſhamed of taking new leſſons under 
him, and of becoming his diſciple a ſecond time. 


5 Erat eo tempore in nobis ſum- hortarentur, ut cauſas agere de- 
Ma gracilitas & infirmitas corpo- ſiſterem; quodvis potius periculum 
fie; procerum & tenue collum : mihi adeundum, quam a ſperata 
Iu! habitus & que figura non pro- dicendi gloria diſcedendum putavi, 
ul abeſſe putatur à vitæ periculo, Sed cum cenſerem remiſſione & 
accedit labor, & laterum magna modetatione vocis, & commutato 
ontentio, Ec que magis hoc eos, genere dicendi, me & periculum 
quibus eram carus, commovebat, vitare poſſe, & temperatius dicere; 
uod omnia fine remiſſione, fine ea cauſa mihi in Aſam proficiſ- 
wietate, vi ſumma vocis, & to- cendi fuit, Brut. n. 313, 314. 
us corporis contentione dicebam, t Brut. n. 315. 

Plaque cum me & amici & medici u Brut, n. 315. & 31, 
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But he had no reaſon to repent it; for this ore 
maſter, taking him again under his tuition, correGe 
what was {till vicious in his ſtyle ; and completely re 
trenched that exceſſive redundancy, which, like à f 
ver that overflowed its banks, had neither meaſur 


nor boundaries. 


* Cicero. returned to Rome after two years abſence, 
not only more accomplithed, but almoſt a new man, 
He had acquired a ſweeter voice; his ſtyle was become 
more correct, and leſs verboſe ; and even his body wa 
grown more robuſt. “ He found two orators at Rome, 
who had gained great reputation, and whom he much 


S 


deſired to equal; theſe were Cotta and Horterſtus 
but, eſpecially the latter, who was very near of the 
{ame age with himſelf, and whoſe manner of writing 
bore a near reſemblance to his own. It is not an id: 


curioſity in young men deſigned for the bar to ſce thoſ: 
two great orators contending for prizes, like tac 
wreſtlers, and diſputing for victory with one another 
during ſeveral years, through a noble emulation. | 
{hall here relate a part of what Cicero tells us on that 
ſubject. 

Hortenſius wanted none of thoſe qualifications 
either natural or acquired, which form the great or- 


tar. He had a lively genius, an inconceivable pation 


for ſtudy, a large extent of knowledge, a prodigiou 


W Is Molo! dedit operam, fi 
modo id conſequi potuit, ut nimis 
redundantes nos & ſuperſtuentes 
juvenili quadam dicendi impuni— 
tate & licentia reprimeret, & quaſi 
ex: ra ripas diffiven:es coerceret, 
Brut. n. 316, 

M. Tullius, cum jam clarum 
meruiſſet inter patronos qui tum 
erant romen . +» Apollonio 
Moloni, quem Rome quoque au- 
aierat, Rhodi ſe rurius forman- 
dum ac velut recoquendum dedgit, 
Quint. J. 12. c. 6. 

* La recepi me biennio poſt, 
non modo exeicitatior, ſed prope 
mutatus. Nam & Cunteatio ni- 


mia vocis reciderat, & quaſi defet. 
buerat oratio, lateri buſque vires þ 
corporis mediocris habitus accele 
rat, Brut, n. 316. 

y Duo tum exce'l:bart oratte 
res, qui me imitandi cupiditate ins 
citareat, Cotta & Horten{ius. ., 
Cum Rortenſio mibi magis rl. 
trabar rem eſſe; quod & dicend 
ardore eram propior, & il 
conjunctiar. Brut. n. 317. 

Nihil iſti, neque a nw 
neque a doctrina defuit , , , I 
ingenio peracri, & ſtuc io fragrant 
& docttina eximia, & memoria kit 
gulati,, 3 de Qrat, n. 229, 23% 
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re; mory, and fo perfect a manner of pronunciation» 
Gellar the moſt celebrated actors of his time went on 
purpoſe to hear him, in order to form themſelves by 
his example for geſture and declamation. Thus he 


ne 
a I 
ure 
| reputation. 

* Butthere being nothing farther to animate his am- 
dition after he was raiſed to the conſulſhip, and de- 
firous of a more happy way of life, as he imagined, or 


bt leaſt a more eaſy one, with the great poſſeſſions he 


nee, 
Nan, 
dome 
wat 


oma! acquired, he began to grow indolent, and abated 
nuch ery much of the warmth he had always entertained 
ſus Wor tudy from his childhood. There was ſome differ— 
thence in his manner cf pleading the firſt, lecond, and 
iting id years after his conſulſhip; but this was ſcarce 


*recivable; and none but the learned could obſerve 
t: as happens to pictures, the brightneſs of Whoſe 


1 idle 
thoſe 


tao olours Jecays inſenſibly. This declenfion increaſed 
other ich his years, and, when bis fire and vivacity left 
1. in, he grew every day more unlike himſelf. 


1 that 
ery great progreis, endeavouring to come up with his 
fal, and even outſtrip him, if poſſible, in that noble 
recr of glory, where pleaders ate allowed to diſpute 


ions, 
or- 


aſlonhe palm with their beſt friends, A new ſpecics of 
giouW:-0uetice, beautiful as well as energetic, which he in- 
q defer 0 iced in the-bar, drew people's eyes upon him, and 
vices ade him the Object of public admiration. He him- 


accelie 
7 : W 
Poſt confulatum , .. ſummum borum adh:ereſcens 3 ſai diflimilia? 
oratts 
ale 10s 


vero fucrat incenſus: atque in 32.0, 
JUS c 4 6 


s tus, ut ipſe put bat, remiflius cum omni genere exercitationis, 
diene vivere, Primus, & ecun- tum mezime &ylo, noſtrum illud 


l Ae & tertius tantum quaſi quod erat angere 4 qua.rumcunque 
F Ncturæ veteris colore detraxe- erat. . Nam cum. propter aſſi- 


nt antun non quisis unus ex duitatem ia cauſis & induſtriam, 
. . Ii ufo, led exiſtimater doctus & tum propter exquiſitius. & minime 
grant 1221s poſſet cognoſcere. Lon- vulgare orationis genaus, animos 


ria fil 
24% 


* autem proccdens, & in cxtzris hominum ad me dicendi novitate 
Tentiæ partibus, tum mxime converteram. n. 521, 
Neeleritate & continvatione ver- 


mor! 


made a ſhining figure at the bar, and acquired great: 


* Cicero, however, redoubling his efforts, made a 
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ud ſuum ſtudium remiſit, quo 2 videbatur fieri quctidie. Brut, n= 


mem rerum abuncantia voinit d Nos autem non deſiſtebamus, 
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ſelf gives an excellent picture of this, but in a Curious 
and delicate manner; by obſerving what was wantin 
in others, and ſhewing by that means what was 2 
mired in himſelf, I ſhall tranſcribe the whole pal 
ſage, becauſe youth may therein ſee all the pars 
which form this great orator : 

&« © No perſon, at that time, ſays Cicero, nud 
© polite literature his particular ſtudy, without which 
there is no perfect eloquence: no one ſtudied phil... 
* loſophy thoroughly, which alone teaches us, at one 5 
© and the ſame time, to live and ſpeak well: rg But 
** one learnt the civil law, which is abſolutely net beg 
© ſary for an orator, to inable him to plead well e 
private cauſes, and form a true judgment of public 
« affairs: there was no perſon well ſkilled in th 
* Roman hiſtory, or able to make a proper uſe of i 
«in pleading : no one could raiſe a cheartuine(s M bea. 
the judges, and unruffle them, as it were, by fe nor 
« ſonable railleries, after having vigorouſly puſhed ſtr 
<< his adverſary, by the ſtrength and ſolidity of his itt 
«© guments: no one had the art of transferring 
converting the circumſtance of a private affair int d 1 
a a common or general one: no perſon could ſome -_ 
ce times depart from his ſubje& by prudent digteſſon 
eto throw in the agreeable into his diſcourſe: in fie ono. 
no perſon could incline the judges ſometimes to an" 


onſa! 


* 
Ky 
« & 
d 


eth 
the 
equ 
it. 


ſius 
Ithar 
of e 


with 


I, c. 

e Nihil de me dicam ; éicam de verſario, laxaret judicum anima le an 
ceteris, quorum nemo erat qui vi- atque a ſeveritate pavliſper ad he; ge 
deretur exquiſitius quam vulgus ho- ritatem riſumque traduceret ; 5 e 87 
minum ſtuduiſſe literis, quibus fons mo, qui dilarare poſſet, ata eis 
perfectæ eloquentiæ continetuf: propria ac definita diſputatione h0 ior 1 
nemo, qui philoſophiam complexus minis ac temperis ad comm 1. , 
eſſet, matrem omnium bene facto- quezſtionem univerſi gener!s ge 
rum beneque diftorum: nemo, tionem traduceret; nemo qu um, 
qui jus civile didiciſſet, rem ad pri- lectandi gratia digredi par" um, 
vatas cauſas, & ad oratoris pruden- a cauſa ; nemo qui ad iracuntgg orte: 
tiam, maxime neceſſariam: ne - magnopere judicem, nemo, qu mo: 
mo, qui memoriam rerum Ro- fletum poſſet adducere; nem", unt! 
manatum teneret, ex qua, fi quan- animum ejus (quod vn" ens, 
do opus eſſet, ab inferis locuple- oratoris maxime proprium) d ate” c 
tiſſimos teſtes excitaret; nemo, cumque kes poſtularet in pe e vis 
qui, breviter arguteque incluſo ad- Prut, n. 322. | las 3 

66 off 
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Wn if ger, ſometimes to compaſſion z and inſpire them 
ng © with whatever ſentiments he pleaſed, wherein, how- 
2. « ever, the principal merit of an orator conſiſts,” 
pal 0 Cicero's great ſucceſs rouſed Hortenſius from his 
[BS lethargy, eſpecially when he ſaw him promoted to 
the conſulate ; fearing, no doubt, that now he was 
Mate | equal to him in dignity, he would ſurpaſs him in me- 
* it. They afterwards pleaded together for twelve 
P Jle 


years, lived in great unity, and had an eſteem for one 
another, each exalting the other much above himſelf. 
But the public gave the preference to Cicero without 
E heſitation, | 

The latter orator tells us the reaſon why Horten- 


done 
10 
ele 


ell N 


1 = nl . 
* ſius was more agreeable to the public in his youth, 
e chan in bis advanced years. He gave into a florid kind 
pb of eloquence, inriched with happy expreſſions; a great 
fs 1 


beauty and delicacy of thought, which was often 
more ſhining than ſolid; an uncommon correctneſs, 
huſtneſs, and elegance. His diſcourſes, thus laboured 


y ſez- 
uſhed 


» Aich infinite care and art, ſupported by a muſical 
nz 0 

r int d Itaque, cum jam pene eva- tori ſatis, Habebat illud ſtudium 
ſomeMMWovitſer Hortenfius, & ego conſul erebrarum venuſtarumque ſenten- 
Mont dus eflem, revocare ſe ad in- tizrum: in quibus erant quædam 


doſtriam cœpit: ne, cum pares 
honore eflemus, aliqua re ſuperior 
derer. Sic duodecim poſt meum 


magis venuſtæ dulceſque ſenten- 
tie, quam aut neceſſariæ, aut inter- 
dum utiles. Et erat oratio cum 


1 fine 
[0 an 


onſulatum annos in maximis cau- 
ys, cum ego mit i illum, ſibi me 
le anteſerret, conjunctiffime ver- 
at! ſumue, Brut. n. 313. 

e Si quærimus cur adoleſcens 
negzis florverit dicendo, quam ſe- 
ior Hortenſius ; cauſas reperie- 
us veriſimas duas. Primum, 
nod genus erat orationis Afiati- 
um, adoleſcentiæ magis conceſ- 
um, quam ſeneCtuti. . , . Itaque 
ortenſius boc genere, florens, 
amores faciebat adoleſcens . . 
rat in verborum ſplendore ele- 
ns, compoſitione aptus, facul- 
ate” copioſus .. , Vox canora & 
pavis; motus & geſtus etiam 
las artis habebat quam erat ora- 


anima 
ad bill 
et; de 
atque 
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NM url 
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zarumſe 
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pe le 
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incitata & vibrans, tum etiam ac- 
curata & polita, , , Etſi genus il- 
lud dicendi auctoritatis habebat pa- 
rum, tamen aptum efle ætati vi- 
dehatur. Et certe, quod ingenil 
quadam forma lucebat .. fum= 
mam hominum admirationem ex- 
citahat. Sed cum jam honores, & 
illa ſenior auctoritas gravius quid - 
dam requireret; remanebat idem, 
nee decebat idem. Qucdque ex- 
ercitationem ſtudiumque dimiſe- 
rat, quod in eo fuerat acerrimum, 
concinnitas ilia crebritaſque ſen- 
tentiarum prifiina manebat, ſed ea 
veſtitu illo orationis, quo conſueve- 
rat, ornsta non erat, Biut, 32 5, 
326, 327. & 303. 


voice, 
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voice, an agreeable ac..on, and an exquiſite utteranre 


were extremely pleaſing in a young man, and at firs . 
engroled the applauſe of all men. But afterwau en 
this kind of gay eloquence became unſeaſonable, .es 
cauſe the weight of the public employments he hy Profe 
paſſed through, and the maturity of his years, required ied 2: 
ſomething more grave and ſerious. He was alway Fiche 
the ſame orator, had always the ſame ſtyle, but md 
the ſame ſucceſs. Beſides, as his ardor for Huy vu am 
very much abated, and he did not take ſo much 30 3 eae 
as formerly, the thoughts, which till then had bri-ht. l, 
encd his pieces, having no longer their former embel. Nie r 
liſnment, but appearing with a negligent air, loſt not Dat 
of their ſplendor, and by that means made the oratyr Hu! 
enk very much in his reputation. hre; 
REFLECTIONS 7 
Upon what has teen ſaid en this ſuljed. |: | 
The Hare relation I have made of the condutl of Cl 
the greateit orators of antiquity, will ſufficiently point 2 
Out to youth deſi 2ned for the bar the path they are to at! 
follow, if they propoſe to attain the ſame en, rei 
1. The ficft and principal thing tt ey muſt doi 1: to Mit 
form a grand idea of their proſeſſion. tr wwouchit ed 
dots not now lead to the chief employ ments in the nv 
{tate, as formerly at Athens and at Rome ; yet what ue. 
eſteem does It not gain thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- or 
ſel ves in it, either in pleading or giving counle! ! C ©; 
f Quid eſt preclarins, quem honoribus & reip, muneribus per“ in un A 
ſe nem poſſe ſuo jure dicere idem, quod apud Ennium dicat ile P.), * 
Apollo, fe cum ele, UNDE ſibi, & non 28 
POI UII LT REGES, at omnes ſui cives CONSILIUM EXPE. re 
TANT, $4 
SUARUM RERUM INCERTI: QUOS EGO MEA OE 1x WR 2 
INCERTIS CERTOS, COMPOTFSQUE CONSUL] 8 Ct 
DIMIITO, UT NE RES TEMERE TRACTENT 'TURAUIZ4A5, Wi: | 
1. enim fine dubio domus juriſcontulti totius oraculum civitatls, I. & Hees. 
Orat. n. 166, 200, n in 
U Il. tante ingentium opum ac maęnæ potentia voluptas, quam tan 
pectare homines veteres & ſenes, & totius urbis rat ia ſubnixos, in funi- Nia 
ma orm um ahundantia confitentes id quod opümum {t le ua . H 
habere? . ce Orat, n. 6, b. 
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Kay thing delight a private man more, than to ſee his 
Pouſe frequented by perſons of the greateſt rank, and 
even by princes, who in all their doubts and neceſſi- 
lies reſort to him as to an oracle, to pay homage to his 
profeſſion and extraordinary abilities, and to acknow- 


edge a ſuperiority of learning and prudence which 
en ches and grandeur cannot beftow ? Is there any 
not WM ner fight than to fee a numercus auditory attentive, 


Enmoveable, and, as it were, hanging on the lips of a 


am leader, who manages ſpeech, ſeemingly common to 
'ht. l, with fo much art, that he charms and raviſhes 
bel. Nie minds of his hearcts, and makes himſelf abſolute 
10k Wnafler over them? But beſides this gluiy, which 
ator Would be trifling enough, were there no other mo- 
tive; what ſolid joy is it for a virtuous man to think. 
pe has received a talent from God which makes him 
the ſenctuary of the unfortunate, the protector of juſ- 
ice; and inables him to defend the lives, fortunes, 
Ack honours of his brethren ? 
ont 2, A natural conſequence of this firſt reflection is, 
% Wit thoſe deſigned for the bar ſhould: prepare them 
Les for a proiecfion of ſuch great importance, and 
1510 WWnitate, at leaſt at a diſtance, the paſiion and indefa— 
=" 1 able warmth of Demoſthenes and Cicero. 8 J am 
ne Henvinced, that a genius is the firſt and moſt nec: flary 
ny uwity for a pleader; but I zm alſo certain, that ſtudy 
em of great ſervice, It is like a ſecond nature, and, if 
ces not impart a genius to him who had none be— 
15 0 however, rectifies, poliſhes, improvcs, and in- 
in erates it. And Cicero had great reaſon to inſiſt 
much upon this article, and to afiert, that every 
.in eloquence depends on the care, the pains, 
E 1x WP: application, and vigilance of the orator. 
e Cum ad inreniendum in di- nihil et quod non aſſequatur .. 
IBAS, 0 tri ſunt, acumen, ratio, Reliqua ſunt in cura, attentione 
1. Wigentia non poſſum equidem anim)!, cogitatione, vitilantia, aſſi- 
na infemo primas concedere: duitate, labore: complectar uno 
EY men ipſum ingenium dili- veibo, qua ſpe jam uſi ſumus, di- 
17 Ma etiam ex tor itate incitat, ligentia; cua una virtute omnes 


. Hæc præcipue colenda ell no- virtutes teliquæ continentur, 2, de 


1 hac ſemper adbibenda ; hac Orat. n. 147. 148. 150. 


1 
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3. The knowledge of the law, and its diFRerens WM orat 
cuſtoms, form properly the ſcience of the lawyer end 
and to pretend to plead, without thoſe zdvantages, iMiifceal 
to attempt the raiſing of a great building, withoy Mi cfor 
laying a foundation. 25 in 

4. The talent of ſpeaking conſtitutes an orator; Moblie 
is, as it were, the inſtrument which inables him bus, 
make uſe of all the reſt, But, in my opinion, it of b 


not enough cultivated. Whether it be the effect d 


idleneſs, or a confidence in ourſelves, we general b. 
think genius alone will inable us to excel in it. Bu eerte 
Cicero is of another opinion. His endeavours to: bie 
tain perfection, in this particular, would ſeem inc ing 
dible, did not he himſelf atteſt it in ſeveral places, cout 
He ſhould be the model to youth in this and every [read 
thing elſe. To imbibe rhetoric from the very feu Is v 
tain, to conſult able maſters, to read caiefully the tu: 
ancients and moderns, to be conſtantly employed be v 
compoſing and tranſlating, and to make his language of ſe 
a particular ſtudy : theſe were the exerciſes uh ou 
Cicero thought neceſſary to form the great orator, ¶ bon 
5. But, of all the. qualifications of an orator, aciinWting 
and utterance are the moſt neglected; and yet nuthing Mo! & 
contributes more towaids giving ſucceſs to ſpeeciies, Joy 
> That external eloquence, as Cicero calls it, which imof 
adapted to the capacities of all auditors, in regard itiﬀſhou 
ſpeaks to the ſenſes only, has ſomething ſo inchantige | he 
and dazzling, that it often ſupplies the place of eve ei 
other merit, and ſets a lawyer of no great parts abortive 
thoſe of the greateſt abilities. Every one has heard and 
the celebrated anſwer of Demoſthenes, concerning theWpert: 
qualification which he thought moſt neceflary in , 7: 
bein 
h Eft aftie quaſi corporis quæ- efle in numero nullo poteſt; m-: that 
dam eloquentia, Nam et infantes, diocris, hac inſtructus, funnoBlg. 1 ; 
actionis dignitate, eloquentiæ ſæ- ſepe ſuperare. Huic pri mas devil 
pe ſructum tulerunt: & diſerti, Demoſthenes dicitur, cum rogat: Very 
de formitate agendi, multi infantes tur quid in dicendo effet pn mum 
putati ſunt, Orat, n. 55, 56, huic ſecundas, huic tertiat, 3. & 
i Actio in dicendo una domi- Orat, n. 213. Kk 
natur, Sine bac ſummus orator nen 


Orato!, 
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orator, the want whereof could leaſt be concealed, 
and which at the ſame time was beſt adapted to con- 
ceal the reſt. This induced him to make incredible 
efforts to ſucceed in it. Cicero imitated him in that, 
z5 in every thing elſe; and he was in ſome meaſuro 
[obliged to it, from the deſire he had to equal Horten- 
ſus, who excelled in that particular. The example 
of both ought to have great weight with young law- 
ers. 

6, A great many of theſe, in my opinion, want a 
certain quinteſſence of polite literatuie and erudition, 
„nich embelliſh, however, and inrich the underſtands 
ien. Ning vaſtly, and diffuſe a delicacy and beauty over diſ- 
ace; MM courſe, which it can have from no other ſource. The 
ve: rzading of ancient authors, the Greeks, eſpecially, 
-un Wis very much neglected. How clofely did Cicero 
- cheſWitudy them! Orators, poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, 
din be was acquainted with them all, and made them all 
vage of ſervice to him; and the latter more than the reſt,” 
ich Loung lawyers ought not to attempt pleading too 
br. bon, but ſhould employ their time, at their firſt ſet- 
cen eng out, in acquiring a valuable and neceſſary fund 
nin Wor knowledge, which cannot be attained afterwards. 
cies WW! own the practice of the bar is the beſt maſter, and 
chu moſt capable of making them great lawyers : but it 
ard ſhould not conſiſt, at firſt, in frequent pleading. 
ning There we liften affiduouſly to great orators, we ftudy 
ven weir genius, we obſerve their action, we are atten- 
bote dire to the opinions which the learned give of them; 
headland thus we endeavour to improve equally by their 
g thefWpertections and defects. 
| 7. If it ſhould be aſked, what is the proper age for 
being called to the bar, and pleading at it? I anſwer, 
that it is a thing which cannot be brought to any fix- 
ed rule; and Quintilian's advice upon this matter is 
very prudent, “ A medium, ſays he, muſt be ob- 
ö „ ſerved; 


umme 
; dediſe 
rogares 
mum; 
3. (6 


ö * Modus mihi videtur quidam ſtringatur immatura frons, & 
enendue, ut ne que præpropete di- quicquid eſt illud adhuc acerbum 


rator, proferatur. 
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& ſerved ; fo tliat a youth ſhould not expoſe himſclſig 
* public, before he is capable of doing it with adyzr. 
tage; nor make a parade of his knowledge, whilf 
„it is crude and indigeſied, if I may uſe the exp, 
44 ſion ; for by that means he will deſpiſe pains an 
be ſtudy ; ; impudence takes deep root in him; and, why 
is a greater misfortune, confidence and boldnes 
& precede vigour and ſtrength. But he muſt nat, 0 
& the other hand, wait till he grows old; for then: 
& will grow more timid every day; Tod the longer 
A he dclays, the more fearful he will be to venture 90 
« ſpeak in public; ſo that, whilſt he is deliberat. 
«ing whether it is time to begin, he finds it is to 
e late. * 

8. It were very much to be wiſhed, that the cuſtom, 
obſerved formerly among the Komans, ſhould take 
place among us; and that the houies of old Jawyer, 
ſhould be, as it were, the ſchool of the youth defign- 
ed for the bar. What can be more worthy a a grent 
orator, than to concivde the glorious courſe of his 
pleading by ſo hondurable a function? ! We ſhall ſee, 
ſays Quintitian, a whole company of itudi-us young 
people frequenting his houſe, and conſuiting bin 
upon the proper methols of ſpeaking. De Torms 
them, as though he were the father of eloquence; 
and, like an 0! d ex; perienced pilot, points out to them 
the courſe they are to ſteer, and the rocks they mu 
ſhun, when he ſees them ready to ſet ſail. 


proſer tur. Nam inde & con- I Ftequentabunt ejus dcrum 
tem u peris inna. citury fun- optimi juvenes more veterum; & 
dame ta jictuntur 1 pubentiæ, & veram dicendi viam velu ex 0 
(au d eſt que pern cioſiſſimum) culo petent, Hos alle formebi 
rang enit vires uducia. Nec ur- quaſi eloquentiæ parens, &, ut 
ſu deten um ett t rocinium in vetus gubernator, litto!2, & por- 
e ee m. Nm quotide metus tus, & qu tempeſ! atur enn, 
creſcit, maju qu tit ſemper quod quid ſecundis flatibus, quid a vi 
auſuri umu: &, dum 6elibera- fis ratis poſcat, docebit. unt, 
mus quand ncipiendum fit, irci- 12. c. 11. 
pere jam fer. m et, Quintil, lib. 

12. cap. 6. 
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ARTICLE de THIRD. 


il 

ic. Of the Lawyers morals, 

and 

chat [ DID not think proper to conclude this little trea- 
ne tiſe on the eloquence of the Bar, without ſaying 
; 01 Womething of the lawyer's morals, and the chief qua» 


Fiications requiſite to his profeſſion. Youth will find 
this ſubject treated in all the extent it deſerves, in the 
welfth book of Qu intilian's inſtitutions, which is the 
noſt elaborate and moſt uſeful part of his work. 


I. Prebity. 
Cicero and Quintilian lay it down as an indiſputa- 
le principle in ſeveral parts of their works, that elo- 
quence ſhould not be ſeparated from probity ; that 
i23-Whhe talent of ſpeaking well ſuppoſes and requires that 
bf living well; and that, to be an orator, a man muft 
de virtuous, agreeable to Cato's definition: Orator vir 
mus dicendi peritus. * Without this, ſays Quintilian, 
loquence, which is the moſt beautiful gift that nature 
an beſtow upon man, and by which ſhe has diſtin- 
uiſhed him in a particular manner from other liv- 
erg creatures, would prove a fatal preſent to him; 
ind be ſo far from doing him any ſervice, that ſhe 
yould rather treat him as a ſtep-mother, and like an 
nemy rather than a mother, in imparting a talent to 
im for no other end, but to oppreſs innocence, and 
oy iht againſt truth, like the putting a ſword into the 
e Pands of a madman, It would be better, adds he, that 


® Si vis illa dicendi malitiam ſociam ſceltrum, adverſam inno- 
kruxerit, nihil fir publicis pri- centiæ, hoſtem veritatis invenit. 
tiſque rebus perniciofius eloquen- Mutos enim naſci, & egere omni 
h... Rerum ipſa natura, in co ratione ſatius fuiſſet, quam Pro- 
aint, & od præcipue indulſiſſe homini vi- videntiæ munera in mutuam per 
ut, que que nos à cæteris an ma- niciem convertere. Quint. I. 12. 
bus ſeparaſſe, non parens ſed no- c. 1. 

In ſuerit, ſi facultatem dicendi 


a man 
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honeſty is to a pleader. 


and cunning. 


authority of a witneſs. 


unhappy omen to the czule, 


n Plurimum ad omnia momenti 
eſt in hoc poſitum, fi vir bonus 
creditur, Sic enim continget, ut 
non ſtudium advocati videatur af- 
ferre, ſed pene teſtis ſidem. Quint. 
bo ©: bo 

Sic proderit plurimum cauſis, 
quibus ex ſua bonitate faciet fidem. 
Nam qui, dum dicit, malus vide- 
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a man ſhould be deſtitute of ſpeech, and even of re. 


Atat 
ſon, than to employ them to ſuch pernicious ends. 2Ws 
'The lighteſt attention will diſcover how neceſſary ron 
His whole defſ1zn is to ner. Nes 

ſuade; and the ſureſt way of effecting it is to pre. Met 
poſſeſs the Judge in his favour, ſo that he may locker. 
upon him as a man of veracity and candour, full Hen 
honour and ſincerity; who may be intirely truſted eg 
is a mortal enemy to a lye, and incapable of tic et 
In his pleadings, he ſhouid appeu bin 
not only with the zeal of an advocate, but with e s 
The reputation he has 2 

quired of being an honeſt man will give great weightiſhis 
to his arguments: whereas, when an orator is differy 
eſteemed, or even ſuſpected by the judges, it is anfecei 
| nd t 
II. Ofſintergſtedneſs. em: 
® The queſtion treated by Quintilian in the lara: 
book of his rhetoric, whether lawyers ought to ple om 
without fees or gratuity, does not ſquare with tieceiz 
manners or cuſtoms of our days; but the principe ble 
he there lays down ſuit all ages and times. 1 
He begins with declaring, that it would be iim, 
finitely more noble and becoming ſo honourable Wh ma 
profeſſion not to ſell their ſervice, nor debaſe ou 
merit of ſo great a benefit, fince moſt things may ſeen fo 
contemptible, when a price is {et upon them. g00⁰ 

2 He afterwards owns, that, if a lawyer bas t. 

eſtat 

honeſtiſſimum, ac liberalibus ine 

ciplinis & illo quem exigimus cem 

mo digniflimum, non vendere ef 

ram, nec elevare tanti benefc ſtum 

auctoritatem? cum pleraque m e 

ipſo poſſint videri vilia, quod pt mpuſc 

tium habent. | tau, 

At fi res familiaris amp ant 

aliquid ad uſus neceſſarios er Sed 

ſecundum omnes ſapientum ley nh 


tur, utique male dicit, I. 6. c. 3. 
V:detur talis advocatus male 
cauſz argumentum. l. xii, c. 1. 
o Quint. I, 12. c. 7. 
p Quis ignorat quia id longe ſit 


patietur ſibi gratiam jeterrt e 
Neque enim video quz jolie 
quirendi ratio, quam ex honeft 


fimo labore, & ab iis de * 
opt 


edge them. 


e fall 
plea 
R th 
1cipleiWble fortune. 
be in 
able 
fe thi 
y ſee 
as not. 
eſtat 


libus dil 
mus aul 
dere oe 

benefc 
que Nd 
quod pt 


time meruerint, quique, ſi nihil 
cem præſtant, indigni fuerint 
tenfione, Quod quidem non 
tum modo, ſed neceſſarium 
am eſt, cum hec ipſa opera, 
mpuſque omne alienis negotiis 
tum, facultatem aliter acqui:endi 
cidant, 

"Sed tum quoque tenendus eſt 
cos: ac plurimum refert & a 
o accitiat, & quantum, & quo- 


g ampli 
05 eie 
tum leg 
term 
juſciot 4 
« honeſt 
de que 

opa 
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fate enough of his own, he then is allowed, by the 
aus of all wiſe-legiſlators, to accept ſome gratuity 
om the party he pleads for; ſince no acquiſition can 
e more juſt than that which proceeds from ſuch ho- 
beſt labour, and is given by thoſe for whom we have 
xerformed ſuch important ſervices; and who would 
ertainly be very unworthy, if they failed to acknow- 
Beſides, as the time which a lawyer 
eſtows upon other people's affairs, prevents him from 
hinking of his own; it is not only juſt, but neceſſary 
e ſhould not loſe by his profeſſion. 

But Quintilian would have the lawyer, even in 
his caſe, keep within very narrow bounds; and be 
ery watchful in obſerving the perſon from whom he 
ceives any gratuity, together with the quantity, 
nd time during which he receives it. 
ems to inſinuate, that the poor ſhould be ſerved 
alis, and that he ſhould take but moderately even 
om the rich: in fine, that the lawyer ſhould forbear 
eceiving any gratuity, after he has acquired a reaſon- 
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By which he 


He muſt never look upon what his clients offer 
im, as though it were a payment or a ſalary, but as 
mark of friendſhip and acknowledgement ; well 
owing he does infinitely more for them than they 
o for him; and he muſt make this uſe of it, becauſe 
good office of that kind ought neither to be (old nor 


uſque , . , Nec quiſquam, qui ſuf- 
ficientia fibi (modica autem hÞc 
ſunt) poſſidebit. hunc queſtum 
fine crimine ſordidum fecerit, 

s Nihil ergo acquirere volet 
orator ultra quam ſatis erit: nec 
pauper quidem tanquam mercedem 
ace piet; ſed mutua benevolentia 
utetur, cum ſciat ſe tanto plus 
præſtitiſſe; quia nec venire hoc 
beneficium oportet, nec perire. 


As 
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© As to the cuſtom of making agreement yi 
Clients, and taxing them in proportion to the nar 
of the cauſe, and the riſque they run; it is, (4 
Quintilian, an abominable kind ot traffic, ſitter jor 
pirate than an orator, and which even thoſe, wh 


W 
have but a ſlender love for virtue, will avoid, Fl 
Far therefore from the bar, and fo glorious a Dro ifs 
feſſion, ſays he in another place, be thoſe mean ar * 
mercenary fouls who make a trade of eloquence, Hie 
think of nothing but ſordid gain. The preceyn.,.; 
ſays he, which I give concerning this art, do noi «| 
ſuit any perſon who would be capable of computing, . 
how much he ſhall gain by his labours and ituly, Rec 
If a heathen has ſuch noble ſentiments and exp: 
ſions, how much more glorious and difintercks * . 
ſhould the views of a lawyer be according to e 
principles of Chriſtianity ? And, indeed, we ſee ti... 
ſpirit prevail among the Lawyers of France. TH. 
are ſo delicate in this point, as to debar themſche ce: 
for bringing any actions for payment of their fes Hrg. 
and this they carry ſo far, that they would diſowt 
any member of their profeſſion, who ſhould co 7; 
mence any ſuit, or retain his client's papers, in or une: 
to oblige him to make ſome acknowledgment for H 
aſſiſtance he had given him. My 
ma 
III. Delicacy in the Choice of Cauſes. 0 
" As ſoon as we ſuppoſe the orator a worthy manor», 


it is plain he can never undertake a cauſe he knows Wſ:ithy 
be unjuſt, Juſtice and tiuth only have a right tot! 


t Paciſcendi quidam ille pirati- mihi quid ſtudia referant comp 


eus mos, & imponentium pericu- taturum, Quint, i. 1. C. 20. "8 | 
lis pretia procul abominanda ne- u Non convenit ei quem em aus 
gotiatio, etiam mediocriter impro- rem eſſe volumus, inju'ta . Ne 
bis aberit. ſcientem ... Neque cee no | 

Neque enim nobis opetis amor omnes orator : ide mqde pν¹i . 
eſt: nec, quia fit honeſta atque lum eloquentiæ ſuz {atutaren, i 
pulcherrima rerum eloquentia, pe- etiam piratis patefaciet, d1cetre nn pri 
titur ipſa, ſed ad vilem uſum & in advocationem maxime sign f. 
ſordidum lucrum accingimur , ,., Quint. I. 12. c. 7. 13 
Ne velim quidem leQtorem dari al tl, 


a (ſtand 
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vigW7;02nce of his voice. Guilt has no title to it, what 
auMW/endor or credit ſoever it may appear to have. His 
\\Wocuence is a ſanctuary for virtue only, and a ſaſe 
or nen for all, except pirates. 
uu Before therefore a man diſcharges the function 
'a lawyer, let him perform that of a judge; let him 
| 10: a kind of -domeſtic tribunal in his cloſet, and 
| an: cre carefully, and without prejudice, weigh and exa- 
» "Wine the arguments of his clients, and pronounce A 
ere judgment againſt them, in caſe it be neceſſary, 
) 1008 * 1t cven, in the courſe of the affair, he happens, 
agg, a ſtricter inquiry into the title, to diſcover, that 
„e cauſe he undertook, ſuppoſing it honeſt, is un- 
(10ſt; he then muſt give his client notice of it, and 
cc Wot abuſe bim any longer with vain hopes; and ad- 
ie bim not to proſecute a ſuit which would prove 
euer fatal to him, even though he ſhould gain it. If 
The: ſubmits to his advice, he will do him great ſer- 
cee; if he deſpiſes it, he is unworthy of any farther 
fees naance from bis lawyer. 
Howe IV. Prudence and moderation in pleading. 
com Theſe virtues are chiefly neceſſary on account of 
Ords allery. There are certain polite and becoming rules 
or Uh: this point, which every orator and every gentle— 
an ſhould obſerve inviolably. It is not neceſſary to 
mark, that it y would be inhuman to inſult people 
grace, when their very condition intitles them to 
momnaſſion, and who beſides may be unfortunate, 
. ithout being criminal. 2 In general, our raillery 
ot 


die cauſam perſcrutatus, pro- judices ſumus, beneficium eſt, ut 
Clitis ante oculos omnibus quæ non fallamus vana ſpe litigantem. 


comp . | . 
eat noceantve, perſonam deinde Neque eſt dignus opera patront 


1 dust judicis, fingatque apud ſe qui non utitur conſilio. Ib. c. 7. 
1, cum. Ib. c. 8. Adverſus miteros inhumanus 
een Neque vero pudor obſtet, quo eſt jocus. t 
ius fulceptura, cum melior vi- 2 Lædere nunquam velimus, 
e, wr litem, cognita inter diſ- Jongeque abſit propoſitum illud, 
cet ndum iniquitate, dimittat, Potius amicum quam dictum per- 
1:8” prius litigatori dixerit verum. didi. Quint. I. 6, c. 4. 
: pam & in hoc maximum, fi æqui 

0 1 am of inion, bat it cught to be read ſ, inſtead oF ludere, as it is 
«fan ate editions, 
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friend rather than a jeſt. 


There is nothing but moderation in uſing je 
and prudence in applying them, that diſtinguiſh k 
orator, in this reſpect, from a buffoon, 
uſes them at all times, and without any occaſion: 
whereas the orator does it ſeldom, and always for ſome 
reaſon eſſential to his cauſe, and never barely to raiſs 
laughter; which is a very trifling kind of plealue 
and argues a mean genius, 

© Repartees give occaſion ſometimes for delicat 
raillery; ſo much the more ſprightly, as it is conciſe 
and as it flies in an inſtant like a dart, piercing al 
moſt before perceived. Theſe pleaſantries, which arg 
neither ſtudied nor prepared, are much more gracefu 
than thoſe we bring from our cloſets, and which of 
ten, for that very reaſon, appear frigid and puerile, 
Beſides, the adverſary has no reaſon to complain, be 
cauſe he brought the raillery upon himſelf, and ca 
impute it to nothing but his own imprudence. //h 
do you bar? ſaid Philip one day to Catulus, alluding 
to his name, and the great noiſe he made in pleading 

Becauſe I ſee @ thief, anſwered Catulus. 

© Repartees of this kind require a great preſence and 
celerity of mind, if we may uſe the expreſſion ; fo 


a Temporis ratio, & ipſius di- 
cacitatis moderatio, & temperantia, 
& raritas dictorum, diſtingvet ora- 
torem a ſcurra: & quod nos cum 
cauſas dicimus, non ut ridiculi vi- 
deamur, fed ut proficiamns aliquid z 
i totum diem, & fine cauſa, 2, de 
Orat. n, 247. 

b Riſum quefivit : qui eſt, mea 
ſententia, vel tenuiſſimus ingenii 
ſtuctus. Noid, 

c Dicacitas poſita in hoc veluti 
Jaculatione verborum, & incluſa 
brevitey urbanitate. Q. J. 6. c. 4. 

Ante illud facete dictum herere 
debet, quam cc gitar: poſſe videatur, 
2. de Grat. n. 219. 

Omnia probabiliora ſunt, quæ la- 
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ſhould be inoffenſive; and we muſt take care not u 
fall into the ſame error with thoſe who would loſs, 


be 
e git 


great 
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V. 


The latte 


ceſſiti dicimus, quam quæ prior 
Nam & ingenii celeritas majorel 
quæ apparet in reſpondendo, & hi 
manitatis eſt reſponſio. Viceit- 
mur enim quieturi fuiſſe, niſi {lk 
mas laceſſiti. 2, de Orat, n. 25% 
Qeſita, nec ex tempore het 
ſed domo allata, plerum que ſun 
frigida, Orat, n. 89 1 
d Catulus, dicenti Philips 
QUID LATRAS ? FURENM, u. 
quit, VIDEO, de Orat, n. 22% 
e Opus eſt imprimis ingemo le. 
loci ac mobili, animo prælend & 
acri, Non enim cogitandum, ſe 
dicendum ftatim eſt, & profe 9 
conatu adverſarii manus engenc 


Quint. 3 6. C. 5 
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hey afford no time for reflection; and the blow muſt 
e given the inſtant we are attacked. But they require 
heat prudence and moderation. For how much 
nuſt a man be maſter of his temper, to ſuppreſs, even 
the very heat of action and debate, a ſmart ſaying 
„joke which ſtarts up on a ſudden, and might do us 
jonour ; but would at the ſame time offend perſons 


| an 
tte 
WK 


me hom we are obliged to treat with deference? The 
rey to ſucceed in it is to flight, and not pique our- 
(ure elves upon ſo dangerous a talent; and to acquire a 


abit of ſpeaking moderately and with caution, in 
,nverſation and common life. 

If a lawyer is not allowed to uſe harſh and offenſive 
alley, with how much more reaſon ought he to ab- 
ain from groſs language? 8 This is an inhuman kind 
celulWbf pleaſure, unworthy of a gentleman, and which muſt 
N ofMWpecceflarily diſguſt a prudent auditor. Yet ſome cli- 
erile {Wots, often more ſollicitous to revenge than to defend 
, beWMWbemſelves, extort this kind of eloquence from the 
| canfO@rator ; and are not pleaſed with him, if he does not 
o his pen in the bittereſt gall. But who is the 
ing awyer, if he has any ſentiments of honour or probity 
ling eit, that would thus blindly gratify the ſpleen and 
elentment of his client; become violent and paſſio- 
te at his nod, and make himſelf the unworthy mi- 


cath 
\ciſe 
7 al 
1 are 


e and 


fol iter of another's fooliſh rage, from a ſordid ſpirit of 
ü rarice, or a miſtaken deſire of glory? 

a or el A g 

ah V. iſe emulation remote from mean and low jealouſy. 
Videie⸗ 


No place, in my opinion, is more proper to excite 
nd cheriſh a lively and prudent emulation than the 
har. It is a great concourſe of people in whom the 


16: elle 
0 25% 
e fit 
de fun 1 5 : 5 
f Hominibus facetis & dicacibus defenfionem, Hoc quidem quis 


Piero ficillimum eft habere hominum hominum liberi modo ſanguiuis 


M. oem & temporum, & ea qua ſuſtineat, petalans eſſe ad alterius 
220. currant, cum {alfifime di i pol- arbitrium ? , . . Orator a viro bo- 


it, tenere, 2,'de Orat, n. 221, no in rabulam latratoremque con- 
8 Turpis voluptas, & inhumana, vertitur, compolitus, nun ad anj- 
nali audientium bono grata; a mum judic's, fed ad ſtomachum 
lzatoribus quidem frequenter ex- litigatoris. Q I. 12. c. 9. 

ur, qui ultionem malunt quam 
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264 Of the Eloquence of the Bar. 
moſt valuable qualities are united; as beauty andfotc, 
of genius, dclicacy of wit, ſolidity of judgment, a je. 
fined taſte, a vaſt extent of knowledge, and long ex. 
perience. There we ſee combats fought every day be. 
tween famous champions, in the preſence of learne 
and judicious magiſtrates, and amidſt an extraordinary 
concourſe of ſpectators, drawn thither by the impor. 


tance of the affairs, and the reputation of the ſpeak. Wi ** 
ers. There eloquence exhibits herſelf in every ſhape; i®* 
in one, grave and ſerious ; in another, ſprightly auf he | 
gay; ſometimes unprepared and negligent; at others, he 1 
in her fineſt attire, and arrayed with all her orn. ane 
ments; diffuſive or contracted, ſoft or ſtrong, {ub- not 
lime and majeſtic, or more ſimple and familiar, if" 
cauſes vary. Not a ſingle word is there loſt; no beau- ee 
ty, no defect, eſcape the attentiveand intelligent audi. G 
tors: and whilſt the judges on one hand, with the ſcale r 
in their hands, in the preſence and in the name ofſu- e 
preme Juſtice, determine the fate of private perſons; & 
the public, on the other, in a tribunal no leſs inacceſ- 000 
ſible to favour, determine concerning the merit ,h 
reputation of lawyers, and paſs a ſentence, fiom tle, 
which there 1s no appeal, deve 
Nothing, in my opinion, can raiſe the glory of the 0 
bar more than to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of equity and mo.“ 
deration prevail in the body of lawyers, as gives eve- a 
ry one his due, and baniſhes all jealouſy and ei“ 
and that amidſt all thoſe exerciſes which are ſo capable aich 
| . F „at c 
of fomenting ſelf- love; and when the ancient lawyeti i 
almoſt upon the point of quitting the lifts, in which. 
they have been ſo frequently crowned, joyfully ſee do 
new ſwarm of young orators entering, in order to fue. 2 


ceed them in their labours, and ſupport the honour af 3 
a profeſſion that is ſtill dear to them, and for which 
they cannot forbear intereſting themſelves ; and wennn 
the latter, ſo far from ſuffering themſelves to be daz- 
zled by their growing reputation, pay a great deke- 
rence to their ſeniors, and reſpect them as their fathers 


and maſters; in a word, when the ſame emulation 
preval 


aquan 
bpedity 
Atra {> 
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e erails among the young lawyers, which was ſeen 
e merly between Hortenſius and Cicero, of which the 
Ke 


atter has left us a fine deſciiption. “ I was very far, ſays 


m2 ſpeaking of Hortenſius, from looking upon him 
ie 


ary 
or- 
ak- 
pe; 
and 
ers, 
ns- 
ſub- 
5 
eau· 
ud 
ſcale 
f ſu- 


Ons; 


d him as the ſpectator and companion of my glory. 
was ſenſible how advantageous it was for me to have 
uch an adverſary, and the honour which accrued to 
ne from having ſometimes an opportunity to diſpute 
he victory with him. Neither of us ever oppoſed the 
dther's intereſt. It was a pleaſure to us to aſſiſt one 
mother, by communicating our lights, giving advice 
nutually, and ſupporting each other by reciprocal 
ſteem, which had ſuch an effect, that each placed 
is friend above himſelf. 

The bar therefore may be an excellent ſchool for 
oung lawyers, not only with regard to eloquence 
ut to virtue, if they are capable of improving by the 
ood examples it affords. They are young and un- 


ccel- a 
al bxperienced, and conſequently ought to determine 
fon ittle, but to hear and conſult very much. How great 


deyer their underſtandings or abilities may be, they 
jet ought to be very modeſt. This virtue, which 1s 
de ornament of their age, at the ſame time that it 
ems to conceal, ſets off their merit the more. But, 
bove all, they ſhould ſhun that mean kind of jealouſy 
paich is tortured at another's glory and reputation; 
hat ought to form the band of friendſhip and unity. 
hey muſt, I ſay, ſhun jealouſy, as the moſt 


d Dolebam qudd non, ut pleri- & favendo. Prut. n. 2, 3. 
? putabant, adverſarium aut ob- Sic duodecim poſt meum conſs- 
etlatorem laudum mearum, ſed latum annos in maximis caulis, 
Kum potius & conſortem glori- cum ego mihi illum, fibi me ile 
| laboris amiſeram . . , Quo antefeiret, conjunRtiflime verſai, 
Im animo ejus mortem ferte de- ſumus, Ibid, n. 223. 
Il, cum quo cer ate erat gloriofius, i ZEqualitas veſtra, & aitium 
im omnino adverſarium non ha- ſtudiorumque quaſi finitima vicini- 
re ? cum præſertim non modd tas, tantum abeſt ab obtrectatione 
aquam fit aut illius a me curſus invidiæ, quæ ſolet lacerare plero! - 
Ipeditus, aut ab illo meus, ſed que, uti ea non modo non exulcera- 
atra ſemper alter ab altero adju- re veſtram gratiam, ſed etiam con- 
| * communicando, & monendo, ciliare videatur, Brut. n. 156, 
Vor. II N ſnametu! 
| 9 1481 
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an enemy, or a dangerous rival. I loved and eſteem- 
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ſhameful of vices, the moſt unworthy a man of ha, 
nour, and the greateſt enemy to ſociety, 
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Or THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT, 
8 AIN T Auſtin, in his excellent work, calle 


the Chriſlian Doctrine, which we cannot recom 
mend too much to the profeſſors of rheto: ic, diſtin 
guiſhes two things in the Chriſtian orator ; what h 
ſays, and his manner of faving it; the things in them 
ſelves, and the method of diſcuſſing them, which hi 


calls ſapienter dicere, eloquenter dicere. | will begit COU 
With the latter, and conclude with the former. af 
YOU 


FIRST PART: 


Of the manner in which a preacher ought to deli 


himſelf. 


* Saint Auſtin, purſuant to Cicero's plan of thi 
duties of an orator, tells us they conſiſt in inſtructing 
pleaſing, and moving the paſſions: Dixit guide 
eloguens, & verum dixit, ita dicere debere el:quente 
it decent, ut delefiet, ut flectat l. He repeats ti 
ſame thing in other terms, ſaying, the Chriſti 
_ orator mutt ſpe:k in ſuch a manner as he heard i 
telligenter, libenter, obedienter, vis. that we fſhoul 
comprehend what he ſays, hear it with pleaſure, an 
conſent to what he would perſuade us. * For preac 
ing has three ends: That the truth ſhould be knov 
to us, ſhould be heard with pleaſure, and move U 
Ut veritas patcat, ut veritas placeat, ut veritas mil 
I ſhall purſue the ſame plan, and go through! 
three duties of a Chriſtian orator. 


x De dectr. Chr, I. 4. n. 27. 1 N. 30, © N. 61. 
4 3 . Dor 
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I, Duty or a PREACHER. 
To inſiruct, and for that end to ſpeak clearly. 


Since the preacher ſpeaks in order to inſtruct an? 
s equal obligations to all, to the ignorant and the 
or, as much and perhaps more than to the learned 
nd the rich; his chief care ſhould be to make him- 
clearly underſtood ; every thing mult contribute 
this end: the diſpoſition, the thoughts, the expre(- 
on, and the utterance. 

ſt is a vicious taſte in ſome orators * to imagine 
ey are very profound, when much is required to 
mprehend them. They do not conitder, that every 
ſcourſe which wants an interpreter is a very bad 
ne. The ſupreme perfection of a preacher's ſtyle 
jould be to pleaſe the unlearned as well as the learn- 
„by exhibiting an abundance of beauties for the 
ter, and being very perſpicuous for the former. 
But, in caſe thoſe advantages cannot be united, St. 
uſtin would have us ſacrifice the firſt to the ſecond, 
I negle&t ornaments, and even purity of diction, if 
will contribute to make us more intelligible; be- 


lelide 


of thi N 85 I : 
Qing uſe it is for that end we ſpeak. This ſort of neg- 
0 which requires ſome genius and art, as he ? ob- 
EY Ives after Cicero, and wich procceds from our be- 
Ft 


„ n more attentive to things than to words, muſt not, 


1riſtia 
ird m 

{houl 
re, an 
preac 

know 
ove U 
dt 


Sh l 


Tune demum in: eniofi ſcili- dam, cùm de tali genere Jocutionis 
, h ad intelligendos nos opus fit ageret, eſſe in ea quancam dili- 
enio, Quintil, in proem, 1, 8. gentem neglizentiam, Heœc ta- 
„ men fic detrahit natum, ut ſor - 
Otioſum (or, vitioſum) ſermo- des non contrahat. S. Auguſt, de 
dixerĩm, quem auditor ſno dot. Chriſt. I. 4. n. 24. 

mo non 1ntelligit, Qunt. 1, Melius et reprehendant nos 
. _grammatici, quem non inteligant 
Ita & ſermo doRis probabilis, populi. Id. in Pial. cxxxviii, 
anus imperitis erit, ibid. q Indicat non ingratam negli- 
Cujus evidentiæ diligens appe- pentiam, de ie homiris magis, 
$21quando negligit verba cul- quꝭm de verbis, Ibetantis . 
4, nec curat quid bene ſonet, Qiœdam etiam negligastia eſt dili- 
I"1d indicet atque intimet quod gens, Olat. n. 77. & 78. 

nere intendit. Unde ait qui- 


Dor N 2 however, 
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however he carried ſo far as to make the diſcoy, 


vertunt, bi ut requirat quiſque quod 
ada igtellexeris, nec moris eſt, 


| 
low and grovelling, but only clearer and more inte 7 
ligible. & 
St. Auſtin wrote at firſt againſt the Manichees, ww 
a florid and ſublime ſtyle ; whence his writings wer 4 
not intelligible to thoſe who had but a moderate ſhy Ke 
of learning, at leaſt not without great difficulty i 
2 5 . J put 1 
Upon this he was told, that, if he deſired to have hi TA 
works more generally uſeful, he muſt write in Ma 
plain and common ſtyle, which has this advant:yM.; 
over the other, that it is equally intelligible to hi. ., 
learned and the unlearned. The holy father receiv. . 
this advice with his uſual humility, and made prope i 
uſe of it in the books he afterwards wrote againſt hi. 
heretics, and in his ſermons. His example ought Merge 
be a rule to thoſe who are to inſtruct others. M 
As obſcurity is the fault which the preacher ſhoul 
chiefly avoid, and that his auditors are not allowed ii 
interrupt him, when they meet with any thing ol Tl 
ſcure; St. Auſtin adviſes him to read in the eyes ape: 
countenances of his auditors, whether they unde i 
ſtand him or not; and to repeat the ſame thing yon 
giving it different turns, till he perceives he is undeian 
{tood ; an advantage which thoſe cannot have willful tt 
by a ſervile dependence on their memories learn Hö: 
ſermon, by heart, and repeat them as ſo many leſſoſhrtt e 
That which generally occaſions obſcurity in Mplig 
courſe is our endeavouring to explain ourſeives im a 
pt 
ä V 
r Me bene volentiſſimꝭ monu- nee decoris: ac per hoc debet n od 
erunt: ut communem loquendi ime tacenti ſubyenire cura die 1 
confuetucinem non deſererem, fi tis. Solet autem motu ſuo if * 
error es illos tam peraicioſos ab ani- ficare utrum intellexerit ct Up 
mis etiam imperitorum expellere cendi avida multitudo; quodd C em 
cogitarem. Hunc enim ſermonem fignificct, verſandum eſt quod 2 
uhitum & fimplicem etiam docti tur multimoda varietate dic "_w 
intelligunt, lum autem indocti quod in poteſtare non haben, "4 
non intelligunt. De Gen, contra preparata & ad yer bum meme 4 
Minich. I. 1. c. 1. | retenta pronunciant. S. A T f 
s Ubi omnes tacent ut audiatur doct. Chriſt, I. 4. n. 25. m, n 
unus, & in eum intenta cra con- t Cavenda, quæ nimium, ito 


ripientes omnia ſequitur, 0 
tas ; ſatiuſque eſt aliquic 10 
g U 
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ys with brevity and conciſencſs. One had better 
too much than too little, A ſtyle that is every 
here ſprightly and conciſe, ſuch as that of Salluſt, 
jr of Tertullian for inſtance, may ſuit works which 
re not intended to be ſpoken, and give the reader 
ime and liberty to read them over and over again; 
ut it is not proper for a ſermon, the rapidity of 
hich might eſcape the moſt attentive auditor, u Tt 
ut not even be ſuppoſed, that he is always ſo; 
nd conſequently the diſcourſe ought to be ſo clear, 
to reach even the moſt unattentive, in like man— 
er as the ſun ſtrikes our eves, without our thinking 
{it, and almoſt in ſpight of us. The ſupreme effect of 
his quality does not conſiſt in making ourſelves un- 
erſtood, but in ſpeaking in ſuch a manner that we 
annot be miſunderſtood, 


The neceſſity of perſpicuity in Catechiſts. 
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ng os} T he neceſſity of the principle I have now laid down 
es appears. in its greateſt evidence, with regard to the 
under inſtructions given to young people, which I look 


ung! 
unde 
ve wi 
rn thi 


leſſo 


pon as a primary kind of preaching, more difficult 
han 1s generally imagined, and oftentimes more uſe- 
ul than the brighteſt and moſt laboured diſcourſes. 
tis allowed that a catechiſt, who teaches children the 
it elements of religion, cannot be too clear and in- 
in ff ligible. No thought or expreſſion ſhould fall from 
hes im above their capacities. Every thing ought to be 

wilWapted to their ſtiength, or rather to their weakneſs. 
dene muſt ſay but few things to them, expreſs them 
dura dic 


u ſoo f ereſſe quam deeſſe , , Vi tanda ritatem apud ſe ipſe diſcutiat, & 


a Salluſtiana (quanquam in ipſo tenebris orationis inſerat quoddam 


27it cop . 

" nutis Jocum obtinet) brevitas, & intelligentie ſuæ lumen; ſed mul- 

-ſt quod ruptum ſer monis genus, quod tis eum frequenter cogitationibus 

te dice olum fortaſſe lectorem minùs avocari, niſi tam clara fuerint quæ 
habent it, audientem tranſwolat, nec dicemus, ut in animum ejus oratio, 

n men” repetatur ex ſpectat. Quintil. ut ſol in oculos, etiamfi non in- 
s A” © 2. tendatur, incurrat, Quare, non 


| \ ipſum in conſilio et haben- ut intelligere poſſit, ſed ne omni no 
nimium im, non ſemper tam eſſe acrem poſſit non intelligete, curandum; 
itur, 6+ #95) imentionem, ut obſcu- Quintil. I. 8. cap. 2. 
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clearly, and repeat them often; we, muſt not ſpe 
haſtily, or with rapidity, but pronounce every yl]; 
articulately; give them ſhort and clear definitions 
and always in the ſame words; make the ſeveral trytk 
evident to them by known examples and familiarcom 
pariſons ; ſpeak little to them, and make them ſneak 


. a great deal, which is one of the molt eflential dute 


of a catechiſt, and the leaſt practiſed ; and, above al 
muſt call to mind the happy ſaying of Quintilian 
that a chill's mind is like a vefſe] with a natroy 
neck, in which no water will enter, if poured abun 
dantly into it; whereas it fills inſenſibly, if the liqu 
be poured gently or even by drops. The catechi 
mult proceed gradually from the'e plain ſteps to ſome 
thing ſtronger and more elevated, accord.ng to thi 
proficiency he obſerves in the children ; but he mul 
always take care to adapt himſelf to their capacit 
and their weakneſs ; and to deſcend to them, b:caul 
they are not in a condition to raiſe themſelves to hin 
This taſk, which is one of the molt important it 
the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, is not, generally ſpeaking 
elteemed or reſpected enough. People ſeldom prepar 
themſelves for it with the care it deſerves ; and, as th 
dificulty and importance of it are little known, we 
too often neglect the means which might facilitate it 
ſucceſs. Whoever takes this charge upon himſe 
ought to peruſe, with great attention, St. Auſtin's ad 
mirable treatiſe upon the method of inſtructing ca 
techumens, in which that great man, after layin 
down excellent rules upon this point, vouchſafes ti 
propoſe a plan of the beſt method (in his opinion 
for inſtructing them in the principles of religion. 


w Magifiri hoc opus eft, cùm reſpuant, ſenſim autem influent 
adhuc rud:a tractabit ingenia, non bus, vel etiam inſtillatis, cM 
tatim onerare infirmitatem diſ- plentur, fic animi puerorum qual 
pentium, ſed temperare vires ſuas, tum accipere poſſint videnoum* 
& ad intellectum audientis deſcen- Nam majora intellectu velut pant 
dere, Nam ut vaſcula oris an- aptos ad percipiendum animos i 
guſti ſuperſuſam humoris copiam ſubibunt, Quintil, J. I. &5 


I thin 
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[ think it would be of great advantage to form a 
ncral ſcheme or plan for catechiſing in pariſhes, to 
eve as a foundation for all the inſtructions neceſſary, 
nd regulate both the matter and diſpoſition; fo that 
the catechiſms might contain the ſame inſtructions, 
ut treated in a more or leſs extenſive manner, as the 
hildren ſhould be more or leſs improved. Theſe 
atechiſms may be divided into three claſſes, the firſt 
or beginners, the ſecond for thoſe who have already 
ceived ſome inſtruction, and the third for ſuch as are 
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bun ore advanced, and are prepared for receiving the firſt 
uo munion, or have lately received it. I ſuppoſe 
echiWbildren to continue in each claſs about two years; in 
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mul 
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hich' time the plan I have now mentioned, be it 
hat it will, is to be explained tothem (for it is high- 
y reaſonable to leave it to the choice and prudence of 
he perſon who is at the head of the catechiſts) always 
bjoining the catechiſm of the dioceſe. The matters 


bia bould at firſt be treated briefly, and in general terms, 
nt i ecauſe they are calculated for children. M. Fleury's 
kingW-techiſm is excellent for beginners, and may be look- 
epa upon as the execution of the plan which St. Au— 
as th ultin gives us in his treatiſe, The ſame matters are 
„ welWepeated in the ſecond and third claſtes ; but in a new 
ate (Wnethod, which is always an improvement of that 
imſelſhhrhien preceded, by adding to it new light, and 
Vs aahore efficacious truths, Would not religion be thus 
12 ei ught thoroughly? I have ſeen ſome children, even 
layingmong the poor, make ſurpriſingly clear reſponſes 
afes ¶ pon very difficult ſubjects, which could be owing to 
10100]Wothing but the maſter's order and method of teach- 
n. ng, and which ſaews that young people are capable 


1 every thing when they are well inſtructed. 
auen 
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don to children, who very often want either capacity 


[ own, that nothing is more tedious or diſtaſteful. 
0a man of genius, who often has a great deal of 
wacity, than thus to teach the firſt principles of reli- 


Pr attention. But muſt not others have had the ſame 
PBUCNCE with us, when-they taught us the alphabet, 
N 4 otthography-: 
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orthography, and the adjoining of words; and when w Mil hip 
ourſelves learnt the catechiſm ? * Is it agreeable to: oth: 
father, ſays St. Auſtin, to ſtammer out half goes t 
with his fon, in order to teach him to ſpeak ? Yet thi; WW hot 
gives him great pleaſure. Does not a mother take fie! 
more delight in putting aliment into her infant's tene 
mouth ſuitable to its weak and tender condition, than he 
to take the nouriſhment proper for herſelf ? We mut of a 
perpetually call to mind the tenderneſs of a hen, wo 1 
covers her young ones with her extended wings ; aud nan 
hearing their teeble cries, calls them with a faltcrins to tl 
voice, in order to ſhelter them from the bird of prey, Wlinftr 
who unrelentingly ſnatches away ſuch as do not H the 
for ſafety to their mother's wings. he love andduty 
Charity of Chriit, who vouchſafed to apply thi: com- 
pariſon to himſelf has been infinitely more extenſive, 
and it was in imitation of him, that St. Paul * ma. 
himſelf weak with the weak, in order to gain the ut 
and had, for all the faithful, the gentleneſs and * tendernis 
of a nur ſe and a mother. | bt 
> 'T his, ſays St. Auſtin, is what we muſt repreſent bur 
to ourſelves, when we are tired or diſguſted ; when icy 
we are weary of deſcending to the puerility and weak: ; 
neſs of children; and to repeat inceſſantly to them thei... 
moſt trite things, and ren them over a hundred time - 
It often happens, continues the ſame father, that Mues 
take a ſingular pleaſure, in ſhewing friends newly ay 
rived at the city we live in whatever is beautiful. 
uncommon, or curious; and the ſweetneſs of friend ce 
* Num delectat, niſi amor in- præda fiunt alitibus. De catechil he © 
vitet, decurtata & mutilata verba rudib. c. 10 & 12. din 
immurmurare ? Et tamen optant y Matt, xxlii, 27. 
homines habere infantes quibus 1d z 1 Cor. ix. 22. th 
exhibeant: & ſuavius eſt matti mi- 2 1 Thelſl. ii. 7. ö yord 
nuta man a inſpuere paryulo filio, b Si uſitata & parvulis congn 
quam ipſam mandete ac devorare entia ſœpe repetere faſtidimus . Me 
prandiora, Non ergo recedat de ſi ad infirmitatem di ſcentium pA op 
pectore etiam cogitatio gallinæ il- deſcendere , , . , , cogitemu3 qu deere 
lins, quæ languiculis pennis tene- nobis prerogatum fit ab 1}lo 2 
ros /e-tus operit, & ſuſurrantes pul- gui, cum in forma Dei Ver, Jen ſtend 
los confracta voce advocat : cujus ſum exinanivit, formam Je! "na N 
blondes alas refugientes ſuperbi, cipiens. Ibid, c. 10. ba 
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mp diffuſes a ſecret charm over things which would 
0 8 otherwiſe appear exceeding tireſome; and gives them, 
„as to ourſelves, all the graces of novelty. e Why 
this mould not charity produce the ſame effects in us that 
ee friendſhip _ Le wg when the thing propoſed 
nes tended towards making God himſelf known to men; 
ban ho ought to be the end of all our knowledge, and 
multi of all our ſtudies ? h 
who 1 thought it my duty to enlarge a little upon the- 
and, manner of framing catechiſms, which is not foreign 
ning w the end I propoſe to myſelf in this article, viz. of 
ver WlinficuRting youth in what relates to the eluquence of- 
't ye pulpit. It is now time to proceed to the ſecond- 
and duty of preachers. - 
com- 
thve, 


II. DuTY of a PR'EACHE R; 


mac. 
veak ; pleaſe, and, for that end, to jpeak in a flarid and 
ern Polite manner. : 


St. Auſtin recommends to the preacher to endea- 
our firſt, and above all things, to be clear and per- 
ſpicuous, but he does not pretend he muſt confine 
imſelf to that only. He would not have truth di- 
elted of the ornaments of ſpeech, which it alone has 
| right to employ. He would have human elo- 


reſent 
when 
veak- 
m the 
times. 


ly J uence ſubſervient to the Word of God, but not the 
fa Vord of God made the ſlave of human eloquence. It 
nien, ten happens, that we cannot reach the heart but 


tough the underſtanding, and that in order to affect 
be one we muſt pleaſe the other. © it is an extra- 
dinary quality, in his opinion, to love and to teach 
the words only the things themſelves, and not the 
yords : but he owns at the ſame time, that this qua- 


catechil 


mus. 
um pig 
nus qu 
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Jer vi ut 


e Quanto ergo magis delectari 4. n. 61. e 

vs oportet, cum ipſum Deum jam e Bonorum ingeniorum inſignis 
ſtere homines accedunt, propter eſt indoles, in verbis verum amare 
* diſcenda ſunt, quæcunque non verba Qudd tamen fi fat 
tenda ſunt ? inſuaviter, ad paucos quidem ſtu- 
Nee doctor verbis ſerviat, ſed dioſiſſimos fuus pervenit fructus. 
ba doctori. De doR, Chriſt. J. Ibid, n. 26, 


N 55 lity- 
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lity is very uncommon 3 that, in caſe truth is repre. 
fented without ornaments, it will affect very few, 

f That ſpeech, like food, mult be palatable in or. 
der to make it agreeable ; and that, in both, we muſt 
pay a regard to the delicacy of mankind, and gretify 
their taſte in ſome meaſure, 


Church were far from forbidding thoſe who were called 
to the miniſtry of the Word the reading of ancient 
authors and profane learning. 
that all the truths found in Heathen authors ate our 
own, and, conſequently, we have a right to claim 
them as our property, by taking them out of the 
hands of thoſe unjutt poſſeſſors, in order to employ 
them to a better uſe. 
Heathen writers their profane words and ſuperſtitious 
fictions, which every good Chriſtian ought to abomi- 
nate, afier the example of the Iſraelites, who by the 
command of God himſelf plundered Ægypt of her 
gold and moſt precious garments, without touching 
their idols; and that we ſhould take from the Heathen 
authors thoſe truths we find in them, and which are, 
as it were, the ſilver, the gold, and ornaments of dil- 
courſe ; and clothe our ideas with them, in order to 
make the one and the other ſubſervient to the preach- 
ing of the Goſpel, 
thers who made this ule 


f Sed quonjam inter ſe habent 
nonnullam ſimilitudinem veicentes 
atque diſcentes, propter faſtidia 
plurimerum etiam ipſa, fine quibus 
vivi non poteſt, alimenta condi- 
enda ſunt. Ibid. 

g De doctr. Chriſt. I. 2. n. 6. 

h Sic doctrinæ omnes gentilium, 
non ſolùm ſimulata & ſuperſtitioſa 
hgmenta .. . , quæ unuſquiſque 
noftriim duce Chriſto de ſocietate 
gentilium exzens debet aboninari 
atque devitare: ſed etiam liberales 
diſeiplinas uſui vetitatis aptiores 
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ſima continent , , , , quz tanquam o en 

aurum & argentum dubet ab eis au- 

ferre Chriſtianus ad uſum juſtum 

prædicandi evangelii. Veſtem quo- 18 

que illo: um. . . accipere atque ma 

Hhabere licuerit in vſum convertens x 

da Chriſtianum. De dect. Chrift, ehe 

I, 2 n. 60. . 

i Nonne aſpicimus quanto aur re 

& argento & veſte ſuffarcinatus cx- x ; 

ierit de ZEgypto Cyprianus doctor al 

ſuaviſſimus, & martyr beatiſſinaus? ing 

Ib. n. 61. Vir eloquentia pollen & n 
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& quædam morum piæcepta ut:lit- 


Moſes 
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Moſes himſelf, who was carefully inſtructed in all 


the wiſdom of the Agyptians. ä 
St. Jerom treats the ſame topic more at large, in a 
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ine letter *, where he juſtifies himſelf from the re- 
proaches of his adverſaries, who imputed it as a crime 
in him, that he had employed profane learning in his 
writings After pointing out ſeveral places in the 
Scriptures, where Heathen authors are cited, he makes 
long enumeration of the eccleſiaſtical writers, who 
alſo made uſe of their teſtimonies, in defence of the 
Chriſtian religion. Among the holy writers, he had 
named St. Paul, who quotes ſeveral paſſages from the 
Greek poets. 1“ And indeed, ſays he, he had learnt. 
« from the true David the way of forcing the enemy's * 
«weapon out of his 'own hand, in order to fight 
„him; and to cut off the head of the proud Goliah 
« with his own ſword.” | 

It were therefore much to be wiſhed, that thoſe ' 
who are deſigned for the pulpit ſhould begin by im 
bibing eloquence at its ſource, that is, from the Greek 
and Latin authors, who have been always looked upon 
$ maſters in the art of ſpeaking. m "The Sacred Ora- 
tor ſhould have learnt from them the diſtribution ot 
he ſeveral ornaments of diſcourſe, and this not barely 
5 pleaſe the auditor, much leſs to gain a reputation, 
motives which even Heathen rhetoric thought un- 
worthy its orator.) But in order to make truth more 
miable to men, by rendering her more lovely; and 
0 engage them by this kind of innocent allurement 


* Quzris cur in opuſculis noſtris 
kculartum literarum interdum po- 
anus exempla, & candorem Ec- 


mus. S. Hieron, Epiſt. ad Mag- 
um. l 
re de manibus hoſtium gladium, 
Golize ſuperbiſſimi caput proprio 
* truncare, . Ibid, 

a Illud, quod agitur genere 
myerato, id eſt ut eloquentia ipſa 
piciter, non eſt propter ſeipſum 


leſæ Ethnicorum ſordi bus pollu- 


| Didicerat à vero David extor- 


Chr. I. 4. n. 55 
6 , 


uſurpandum, ſed ut rebus quæ uti- 
liter honeſteque dicuntunr 
ali quanto promptiùs & delectatione 
ipſa elocutionis accedat, vel tena- 
cins adhæreſcat aſſenſus , , Ita fit 
ut etiam temperati generis ornatu * 
non jactanter, ied prudenter uta- 
mur, non ejus fine contenti, quo 
tantummodo delectatur auditor: 
ſed hoc potiùs agentes, ut etiam ipſo 
ad bonum, quod perſuadere volu- 
mus, adjuvetur. S. Aug. de doct. 


to > 
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to reliſh her holy ſweetneſs, and to practiſe her (ala. 
tary Jeſſons with greater diligence and ſincerity, 
It is well known that St. Ambroſe's eloquence ha 
this effect on St. Auſtin, though he was ſtill charm 
with the beautics of profane eloquence. * That great 
biſhop preached the Word of God to his people with 
ſo many charms and graces, that all his auditors were 
tranſported with a kind of divine enthuſiaſm. o gt. 
Auſtin ſought only in the ſermons of that preacher 
the flowers of language, and not the ſolidity of 
ſenſe.; but it was not in his power to ſeparate them, 
He thought to have opened his underſtanding and 
heart to the beauties of diction only; but truth en- 
tered at the ſame time, and ſoon gained an abſolute 
ſovereignty over them, 

He himſelf made the ſame uſe of eloquence, after- 
wards. We find the people were ſo raviſhed with his 
ſermons, that they beſtowed the utmoſt applauſes on 
them. He was, however, very far either from ſeek- 
ing or affecting thoſe applauſes ; for his humility was 


ſo great, that they really afflicted him, and made him 
fear the fecret and ſubtle contagion of that poiſoned, 


vapour. p But whence ſhould ſuch frequent acclama- 
tions ariſe, but from this, viz. that truth, thus illuſ- 
trated and placed in her utmoſt ſplendor by a truly elo- 
quent man, charms and tranſports the mind of man? 

I cannot here avoid exhorting my readers to peruſe 
M. Arnaud's little treatiſe, intitled, Reflections on the 
El:quence of Preachers. He there refutes part of the 
preface which M. du Bois his friend had prefixed to his 
tranſlation of St. Aulin's ſermons, in which he pre: 


n Veni ad Ambroſium Epiſco- 
pum . . - cujus tunceloquia ſtrenuè 
miniſtrabant adipem frumeati tui. 
& ſobriam vini ebrietatem populo 
tuo. Confeſſ. 1. 5. e. 13. 

Cum non ſatagerem diſcere 
qu dicebat, ſed tantum quemad- 
mogum dicebat audire . .. vent- 
e bant in animum meum, fimul cum 


verbis qua diligebam, res etiam 


quas negligebam: neque enim ea 
dirimere poteram. Et dum cor 
aperirem ad excipiendum quam 
diſertè diceret, pariter intrabet 
quamverè diceret. Ibid, c. 14. 
p Unde autem crebrò & multum 
acclamatur ita dicentibus, iq 
veritas fic demonſtreta, ſic ceten'?, 
ſic invicta, delectat? De dots, 
Chr, I, 4. DN, 56, 
tended 
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tended to ſhew, that moſt preachers followed a manner 
of preaching contrary to that of St. Auſtin, by making 
too much uſe of human eloquence, which he thought 
improper for ſermons. Fhis preface had dazzled great 
numbers, and was very much applauded; But they 
were greatly aſtoniſhed, when M. Arnaud's little trea- 
tie appeared, to find that almoſt the whole preface 
was founded upon falſe principles and reaſonings. It: 
may be of uſe, and agreeable at the ſame time, to“ 
compare theſe two treatiſes, by firſt reading the preface, 
in-order to ſee if we can find any fault in it; and then 
nd by examining the refutation, to fee whether it bejuſt- 
en- nd ſolid, and ſupported by ſound arguments. 
ute The principle I have laid down from St. Auſtin's 
rules, viz. that the Chriſtian orator may, and even 
er- Wouzht to ſtrive to pleaſe the auditor, muſt be kept 
his Wwithin certain limits, and requires ſome illuſtration. 
on Two defects mult be avoided in preaching ; the one 
ek conſiſts in taking too much pains about the ornaments 
was {Wind graces of diſcourſe, and the other in neglecting: 
nim em. I ſhall ſay ſomething of each. 


ned 

mas FIRST DEFECT, 
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pol Taking too much pains about the ornaments, 
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It is very blameable in a Chriſtian orator to endea- 

'our more at pleaſing than inſtructing his auditors ;. 
nd to be more ſollicitous about words than things; 
0 rely too much on his labour and preparation to 

nervate the force of the truths he is denouncing by 
a puerile affectation of bright thoughts; in a word, to 

dulterate and corrupt God's Word by a vicious mix- 

ure of trifling ornaments. 

St. Jerom, whoſe taſte for eloquence and the graces 


im ea 
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iz. f diſcourſes. are well known, could not ſuffer the. 

ultum | 

A q Nolo te declamatorem eſſe & cendi apud imperitum vulgus ad- 

pit a. abulam, garrulumque fine ratione. mirationem ſui facere, indoctorum 
AT hominum eſt, S. Hieron, Epiſtol. 

ae! Verba volvere, & celeritate di - ad Nepot. 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian orator, (neglecting to inſtru himſelf an; 
others in the very principles of religion) to emplyy 
himſelf only as a declaimer, to pleaſe people; nor that 
the auguſt eloquence of the pulpit ſhould degenerate 
into a vain parade of words, fit for nothing more than tg 
gain a little trifling applauſe. * St. Ambroſe was of the 
ſame opinion, and would baniſh abſolutely that kind 
of embroidery from preaching, whoſe only effect is to 
make thoughts more languid: Auſer mihi lenocinia fy. 
cumque verborum, quia. ſolent enervare ſententias. 

God tells us in Ezekiel, how much he deteſted the 
unhappy diſpoſition of the Iſraelites , who, inſtead d 
improving by the ſad predictions of his prophet, and 
being alarmed by them to their advantage, went tg 
hear him only for diverfion-ſake, as to a concert of 
muſic. How much would he have reproached the 
prophet himſelf, had he given occaſion for ſo ſhame- 
ful abuſe through any fault or neglect of his own, 
by endeavouring merely to gratify the ears of his au— 
ditors by a ſoft harmony and empty found of words? 
This is the juſt character of ſermons, of which no- 
thing remains but the unprofitable remembrance of 
the pleaſure they gave when ſpoken. 

A certain Heathen complained, that, in his time, 
theſe light graces of ſtyle, which ought to be employ- 
ed in ſubjects of a leſs grave and ſerious nature, had 
done a kind of violence to good ſenſe and reaſon; 
and poſſeſſed themſelves, as it were, by force, even 
of the ſuits or cauſes in which the lives and fortunes 
of men were debaſed. * In ipſa capitis aut fortunarun 
pericula irripuit voluptas. 

How much more ought this abuſe to be condemn 
in religious diſcourſes, in which the graveſt and at the 
ſame time the moſt awful ſubjects are handled ? In 
which it is intended, for inſtance, to humble and in- 
timidate the ſinner in order to his ſalvation, by repre- 


r Comment. I. 8. nitur: & audiunt verba tus, & 
s Et es eis quaſi carmen muſi - non faciunt. Ezek. xxxili. 32» 
eum, quod ſuavi dulcique ſono ca- t Quint. 1. 4. c. 2. : 
ſenting 
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n enting the horrors of death to be nearer him than 
perhaps he imagines; the cry of the blood of Chriſt 
bat WW ſous, which demands vengeance for having been fo 
Jong profaned ; the anger of a juſtly exaſperated God, 
ready tO fall upon his head ; and hell open under his 
the Peet, in order to ſwallow him up ? 

v Is a preacher excuſable, amidſt ſuch great truths 
bs theſe, to employ himſelf wholly on an empty pomp. 
of elocution 3 to go in ſearch of bright thoughts, to 
make his periods harmonious, and to crowd a ſet of 
empty figures one upon the other? What becomes in 
the mean time of that grief and ſadneſs which ought 
to pierce his ſoul whilſt he is diſcourſing on ſuch ſub- 
- t Wits, and which ought to make his whole diſcourſe 
bne continued groan, as it were? Might we not 
juſtly be angry, ſhould the preacher endeavour to diſ- 
play his genius, and had leiſure to act the fine ſpeaker, 
bt a time when thunder and lightning only ſhould ap- 
pear, and the moſt lively and animated emotions of 
the ſoul ? 


GND AU. 
The being too negligent of the Ornaments »of Speech, 


ne, Another fault in preaching, much more common 
oy- {Wan the former, and of infinitely worſe conſequence, 
had , the being too careleſs of the elocution ; the not ha- 
on; Ning a ſufficient reſpect for the auditory, the appearing 
ven Nelore it without almoſt any preparation, the ſpeaking 
nes itempore whatever occurs, frequently without order, 
run oice, or juſtneſs; and by this affected negligence, to 

ive the hearers a diſtaſte and contempt for the Word 


ned { 
ve i: An quiſquam tulerit reum in vultus ſervabitur ? , , , , Commo- 
herimine capitis, decurrentibus veatur ne quiſquim <jus fortuna, 
In lodis, quam lætiſſimus locis ſen- quem tumi lum ac ſui jactantem, 
in atüiſgue dicentem , . , Quo fu- & ambitioſum inſtitorem eloquen- 
it interim dolor ille ? Ubi la- tiz in ar cipiti ſorte videat ? Non 
"Ice me ſubſtiterint? Unde ſe in imò oderis reum verba aucupan- 
um tam ſecura obſervatio ar- tem, & anxium de fama inpenii, 
* im miſerit Non ab exordio uſ- & cui eſſe diſerto vacet, Quintil. 
2. e ad ultimam vocem continuus 1, 11, c. 1. 
Ian gemitus, & idem triſtitiæ 
ing | of 
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of God, which in itſelf is worthy of engaging tha 
eſteem and awe of mankind, and ought to be their 
weeteſt conſolation, their moſt ſolid glory. 
| The aim and deſign, which every worthy preacher 
propoſes in addrefling himſelf to Chriſtians, is to per. 
ſuade, in order to incline them to virtue, and to ghe 
them an abhorrence for vice; but all do not employ 
the neceſſary means to thoſe great ends, nor ſtudy to 
ſpeak in a perſuaſive manner. It is this forms the dif. 
ference between good and bad preachers. The 
latter, ſays St. Auſtin, preach in a groſs, diſagree. 
able, and cold manner, obtus?, deformiter, frigide ; the 
former with ingenuity, beauty, and ſtrength, acut}, 
ornate,  vehementer. | 
The ſalvation of moſt Chriſtians, as well as their 
faith, depend on the Word; but this Word muſt be 
treated with art and ſkill, in order that the minds of 
people may be prepared to receive it. The ornament 
of ſpeech is one of the means conducive to this pur- 
poſe, and the reaſon of it is very plain; vi. the au- 
ditor muſt not only hear what is ſpoke, but hear it 
willingly : x volumus non ſolum intelligenter, verum etiam 
hibenter audiri, Now how can he hear it willingly, 
unleſs he is induced by pleaſure? “ Puts tenetur ut 
audiat, fi non delectetur? , , * Duis eum (oratorem) 
velit audire, niſi auditorem nonnulla etiam ſuavitate de- 
tineat? But this ornament of (peech is not incompa- 
tible with ſimplicity ; for this ſimplicity muſt not 
be groſs, tedious, and diſtaſteful ; ® Nolumus faſtiwire 
etiam quod ſubmiſſe dicimus. There is a medium be- 
tween a far-fetched, florid, luminous, and a low, grove- 
ling, careleſs ſtyle: and it is the medium between 
theſe that ſuits the preacher. b Ila quoque eloqueniia 
generis temperati apud el;quentem Eccleſiaſticum, nec iner. 
nata relinquitur, nec indecenter ornatur. | 
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Chriſtians would know much more than they do, 
were they to frequent regularly their pariſh churches, 
which they are more indiſpenſably obliged to do than 
;s generally imagined z and were ſermons written and 
gellveted as they ought to be, which is a duty no leſs 
:\cumbent on the preacher, What affliction, what 


oy WE ciick muſt thoſe feel, who have ſome idea of the im- 
to portance of this miniſtry, to ſee their churches gene- 
if. WK rally empty, or very thin; eſpecially if they are con- 
he WT (cious that it is their cold, languid, tireſome, and of- 
:e- ¶ een long-winded manner of ſpeaking, which prevents 
the their pariſhioners from coming to hear them? Here- 


by they are wanting in the moſt important duty of 
their function: they deceive the expectation of their 
eit WW hearers, who run eagerly in order to ſupply their ne- 
be Weeffities, but are obliged to return empty. They de- 
; of grade the Word of God by their careleſs delivery, and 
ent W cauſe it to be looked upon with contempt and diſtaſte, 
ur- They diſhonour the Divine Majeſty, whoſe e ambaſ- 
au- ſadors they are; and do not conſider that, ſhould the 
r it Wenvoy of an earthly monarch behave in this manner, 
am be would be juſtly looked upon by his ſovereign as a 
ply, Wl prevaricator. | 

t They are far from obſerving the conduct of that 
em) Greek “ orator, who never ſpoke in public till he had 
de- duly prepared himſelf for it; and beſought the gods, 
pa- before he came out of his houſe, not to ſuffer one 
not word to fall from him unworthy of his auditors : or 
id Nef that Roman orator, who, though ſo eminent, de- 
be- clares, © that he never pleaded any cauſe, till after he 
ove- kad taken all the pains requiſite for that purpoſe. I 
dare not tranſlate the words which Quintilian levels 
againſt that lawyer who ſhould be wanting in this 


iner-uty, ſo eſſential to his profeſſion, but which is much 
c Legatione fungimur, ſemper quantum plurimum pote- 
* Pericles, rit, Neque enim ſolùm negligen- 
d Ad illam cauſarum operam tis, ſed & mali, & in ſuſcepta 
runquam niſi paratus & meditatus cauſa perfidi, ac proditoris eſt, pe ; 
iccedo, L. x, De leg. n. 12. jus agere quem poſſit. Quint. 1. 


; t Aﬀeret ad cicendum, curæ 12, c. 9». 
20s 


more 
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more fo to that of a miniſter of the Word of God, cn 
which the ſalvation of his hearers depends, 

I am ſenſible, that the multitude of affairs, in which ale 
fuch paſtors as are careful of their duty muſt be en- 
gaged, allow them but very little time to prepare 
their ſermons, But we are not here treating of piece: ns 
of eloquence, laboured and poliſhed with the utmof 


care; which require along application, and conſequent. oY 
ly a complete leiſure. The preacher, who beſides a 78 
natural genius, has ſome learning, and who joins to 440 
theſe qualities a ſtrong zeal for the ſalvation of Chril. WW 2308 
tians, never fails of ſucceſs, and is ſure of applauſe, m_ 
when he Jays down his diſcourſe with order, delivers w 
folid and pathethic things, corroborates them by texts oO 
of Scripture, and obſerves not to make his diſcoutſe 
too long. Such a preparation as this (and it is in- a 
diſpenſable) does not take up a vaſt deal of time. = 
Is any part of the miniſterial function more impor- __ 
tant, more neceſſary, more worthy of the paſtoral of. | 
zeal, than the care of the poor, and that of admi- 5s 
niſtering the ſacraments ? * Nevertheleſs we ſee, on WF, 
one ſide, that the apoſtles, when aſſembled to remedy nh 


the compaints, which the diſtribution of the aims had Bur 
occaſioned among the faithful, think themſclves | 
obliged to lay aſide this ſo holy duty, rather than to 
leave off preaching the Word of God, for which they 
were expreſly commanded to poſtpone every thing 
elſe; and on the other fide, when St. Paul, fo well 
inſtructed in the duty of an apoſtle, and ſo indefati- 
gable in his labours, declares exprefly, 8 that Chril 
ſent him not to baptiſe, but to preach the Goſpel. Preach: 
ing is therefore the chief function of apoſtles, biſhops, 
and paſtors of every denomination; to which they 
ought to apply themſelves with all the vigour they 
are capable of, removing, with an inflexible ſeverity, 
whatever is incompatible with this firſt and moſt el 
ſential of their duties, 


f Act. vi. 2. 1 Cor. 1, 27. 
. , b Thi 
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This precept and example have been given us by 
zl thoſe great ſaints, whoſe learned and eloquent 
liſcourſes have done ſo much honour to the Chriſ- 
tian world, though moſt of them poſſeſſed the higheſt 
dignities in the church, and were vigilant in defend- 
ing it againſt hereſies. 

bh St, Gregory Nazianzen, though he deſpiſed the 
diſpoſition of words, and thoſe empty delicacies which 
only pleaſe the ear, was yet very far from neglecting 
what might be of ufe to elocution, * as he obſe ved 
„ore than once. * I have reſerved, ſays he, elo- 
"Wh quence only; and I do not repent the pains and fa- 


10 tigue | have ſuffered by ſea and land, in order to at- 
ps tain it ; I could wiſh for my own and my friends ſakes, 
; n that we poſſeſſed all the force of it... . * This alone 
rte remains of what I once poſſeſt, and I offer, devote, and 
ia. conſecrate it to my God. The voice of his com- 
2 mand, and the impulſe of his Spirit, have made me 
3 abandon all things beſides, to barter all I was maſter 
| of, for the precious ſtone of the Goſpel. Thus then I 
mi- ö 
nm become, or rather I wiſh ardently to become that 
edy happy merchant, who exchanges contemptible and pe- 


bad riſhable goods for others that are excellent and eternal. 
But, being a miniſter of the Goſpel, I devote myſelf 


| 

* ſolely to the art of preaching : I embrace as it my lot, 
hey and will never forſake it.... In another place he 
ung thanks his flock, in that their incredible ardour for the 
well Word of God was his conſolation againſt the injuri- 


ous and malicious diſcourſes vented by his enemies. 
briſ againſt his eloquence, which he indeed had acquired 
dy the ſtudy of profane authors ; but had raiſed and 
ennobled by the ſtudy of the Sacred Writings, and by 
they [the vivifying wood of the croſs, which had taken away 
they al its bitterneſs. He adds, that he is not of the opinion 
rity, of many others, who would hav: people be contented 
1 ol. with a dry, ſimple, unadorncd, flat diſcourſe ; who 


h Orat, 15. poſely to ſtudy eloquence under the 
Orat. ableſt maſters. 

St, Gregory Nazianzen had k Orat, 12, 
E undertaken Kveral voyages, pure 1Orat. 27. 


cover 
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cover their lazineſs or ignorance with a contempty. 
ous diſdain of their adverſaries; and pretend therein 
to imitate the apoſtles ; not conſidering that miracle, 
and prodigies were to them inſtead of eloquence, 

m St. Ambroſe, in the very place where he exhottz 
preachers to make their diſcourſes pure, ſimple, clear, 
weighty, and ſolid, adds, that, as they muſt not he 
affectedly elegant, ſo neither muſt they be devoid of 
beauties and graces. And he himſelf always prac- 
tiſed what he inculcated to others. 

Was ever paſtor more employed, or more devoted 
to good works than St. Auſtin ? ® But then his zeal, 
no leſs enlightened than fervent, did not engroſs any 
part of the time requiſite for preparing what was ne. 
ceſſary for the inſtruction of the faithful. One would 
conclude, that at firſt his ſermons were written down, 
and got by heart: becauſe he then had more leiſure, 
and more occaſion to uſe this precaution. Afterwards, 
he contented himſelf with ſearching for the ſenſe of 
ſuch paſſages of Scripture as he intended to explain; 
to diſplay the truths they contained, and to find cut 
texts to ſupport and illuſtrate them; which reſearch, 
and his preaching, coſt him no little pains, as he him- 
ſelf tells us in the concluſion of his fourth diſcourſe 
on the cii. Pſalm: Magno labore quaſita & inventa 
ſunt, magno labore nunciata & aiſputata ſunt: ſit laber 
nofter fruftusſus vobis, & benedicat anima noflra Don 
num. The inſatiable ardour, with which his auditors 
uſed to hear him, is a manifeſt proof that he was 3 
very able preacher ; was very laborious in preparing, 
and careful in the delivery of his ſermons. 

I have purpoſely reſerved St. Chryſoſtom for tie 
laſt, becauſe none of the fathers have inſiſted more on 
the ſubjeC in queſtion than he has done. In his beau- 
tiful d:ſcourſe on the prieſthood, which is juſtly con- 
fidered as his maſter-piece, he lays it down as all 


m Oratoria fit pura, ſimplex, di- elegantii, ſed non intermiſſa gra 
lucida atque manifeſta, plena gra- tia, Offic. lib. 1, cap. 22. 

vitatis & ponderis ; non aſfectata © Epiſt. Ixxiii. 
«of inconteſtable 
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inconteſtable principle, that the chief duty of biſhops, 
andconſequently of all paſtors, conſiſts in their inſtruc- 
tion delivered from the pulpit ; becauſe by that alone 
they are inabled to teach Chriſtians the truths of re- 


| ligion, to inſpire them with a love for virtue, draw 


them out of the paths of vice, and ſupport them in 


the ſevere trials they muſt undergo, and the combats 


they muſt daily ſuſtain againſt the enemies of their 


| ſalvation. Without this ſupport, a poor church may 


may be compared to a city attacked on all ſides, and 
without defence ; or to a ſhip driven by ſtorms, and 
without a pilot. The Word in the mouth of a paſtor 


| is like a ſword in the hand of a warrior; but this 


ſword muſt be managed with art and dexterity; or, to 
ſpeak more plainly, o a paſtor muſt very aſſiduouſly 
prepare the ſermons and other diſcourſes he is obliged 


| to deliver in public; and mult uſe his utmoſt efforts 
to acquire this talent, fince on it depends the ſalya- 


tion of moſt of the ſouls committed to his care. 
But here it will be objected ; if this be true, why did 
St. Paul neglect the acquiring this talent; and why 


did he not ſcruple to own, that p he was rude in 
ſpeech, and that too in writing to the Corinthians, 


who ſet ſo high a value upon eloquence ? 

This expreſſion, ſays St. Chry ſoſtom, the ſenſe and 
depth of which has not been diſcovered, has deceived 
multitudes, and by them been made ule of as a handle 


to vindicate their own floth, If St. Paul was ig- 


norant, as you ſay, how came he to confound the 


Jews at Damaſcus, having not yet wrought any mi- 
racles? How was it poſlible for him to vanquiſh the 
Greeks in argument, and why did he not retire to 
Tarſus? Was it not after he had gained ſo complete 
a victory, by the power of his diſcourſe, that, unable 
to bear the ignominy of their defeat, they reſolved to 
put him to death ? Of what did he make uſe in-his 
conteſt with the citizens of Antioch, who were re- 
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ſolved to embrace the Jewiſh ceremonies ? Did not 
the ſenator of the Areopagus, who inhabited the moſt 
ſuperſtitious, and at the ſame time the moſt learned, 
City In the world, and his wife, follow him, after hear. 
ing but one of his diſcourſes? How did that Apoſtle 
employ his time in Theſſalonica, in Corinth, in Ephe- 
Tus, and even in Rome itſelf ? Did not he ſpend whole 
days and nights in explaining the Sacred Writings! 
Need we relate his various diſputes with the Epicu- 
reans and Stoics ? How audacious then muſt thoſe be, 
who after this would give the title of ignorant to St. 
Paul? He, whoſe diſputations and ſermons were uni- 
verſally admired ; He, whom the Lycaonians imagin- 
ed to be Mercury, undoubtedly becauſe of his eloquence? 

It may happen, that paſtors full of zeal, charity, 
and at the ſame time very capable of preſiding over 
men, may however not be endued with a talent ſor 
preaching, nor able to inſtruct their flock. In this 
caſe, the example of Valerius, biſhop of Hippo, who, 
becauſe he was not convertant in the Latin tongue, 
made St. Auſtin preach for him and in his preſence, 
is a rule for them, and authoriſcs them to employ 
others in thoſe functions to which they themſelves ate 
unequal. *% Such country rectors as are not capable 
of compoſing ſermons may have recourſe to books. 
There is purpoſely calculated for them a ſet of ſhort 
and eaſy homilies adapted to the meaneft capaeitics; 
theſe they may either read to their congregations, or 
get others to read for them. 

St. Auſtin would not condemn this practice; he 
being of opinion, that, when a paſtor is not capable of 
writing a ſermon, he may get it done by another, 
and, after learning it by heart, deliver it as though he 
himſelf were the author. The 1cafon of which iz, 


q M. P. Abte L:mbert, 

r Sunt quidam, qui bene pro- 
nunciare poſſunt, quid item pro- 
nuncient 2xcogitare non pefſurt, 
Add ſi ab alis ſumant eloquenter 


ſapienterque conſeriptum men 
1ieque commendent, atque 2s fo. 
pulum proferant : fi eam perfonm 
gerant, non improbꝭ faciunt. Vx 
doQ, Chriſt. lib, iv. n. 62. ä 
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that ſome method or other muſt be uſed to inſtruct 
the people. 


III. DuTY oF A PREAGHER. 


Jo affect and move the paſſions of his auditors by 
the ſtrength of his diſcourſe. 


TH OUGH we ought to ſet a high value on a diſ- 

courſe, which is not only very peripicuous, 
but graceful and eloquent; it muſt however be owned, 
that the great, the ſurpriſing effects of eloquence are 
a- Woot produced either from that of a ſimple and me- 
e! date, or of an embelliſhed and florid kind, but from 
ty, Je ſublime and pathetic. By the two former, the 
der Worator pleaſes and inftructs; and he may be ſatisfied 
mr Nich producing theſe two effects, when he ſpeaks of 
his Wihpeculative truths which r equire only our belief and 


ho, Neonſent; and regard the underſtanding, rather than 


ue, Ihe heart and the affections, if we may admit any 
ſuch in religion. But it is not ſo, when practical truths 
are propoſed, which are to be put in execution, And 
indeed to what purpoſe would it be, ſhould the audi- 
ence be convinced of what he hears, and applaud the 
loguence of the ſpeaker, if he did not love, embrace, 
and practiſe the maxims preached to him ? In caſe the 
nator does not arrive at this third degree, he goes 
ut half-way ; for he ought to pleaſe and inſtruct, 


nly with the view of affecting. It is in this St. 


* he FP vitin, after Tully, makes the complete victory of 
le ot quence to conſiſt. Every ciſcourſe that leaves the 
ther, editor calm, does not move and agitate him, and 
an be deject, overthrow, and vanquiſh his obſtinate 


cliſtance ; how beautiful ſoever ſuch a piece ma 
Pear, it is not truly eloquent. The buſineſs is to 
Mpire him with horror for his ſins, and with a dread 
God's judgments; to remove the deluſive charm 
* Mich blinds him, and to force open his eyes; to 
bake him hate what he loved, and love what he hated; 
do 
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to root out from his heart his ſtrong darling, arden 
paſſions, of which he is no longer maſter, and which 


| have gained an abſolute aſcendant over him; in! d 
word, to urge to force him from himſelf, from he 
deſires, his joys, and every thing that conſtitutes hi; br 
felicity. and 

I am ſenſible that nothing but the all- powerful grate win 
of Chriſt Jeſus can affect a heart in this manner, aui lei 
create ſuch wonderful changes in it. To think othe. bea. 
wiſe, and to expect in ſome meaſure this effect fron lion 
the efficacy of words, the graces of ſpeech, the Hefe 
dity of arguments, or the ſtrength of expreſſion; bac! 
would be, to ſpeak with St. Paul, to * annihilate the the 
croſs of Chriſt, and diveſt him of the honour of con- by: 

fene 


verting the world, to aſcribe it to human wiſdom. 

For this reaſon St. Auſtin * would have the Chriftian 
orator rely much more on prayer than on his abilities; 
and before he ſpeaks to them, would have him addre{ 
the Creator, who only can inſpire him with what he 
ought to ſpeak, and the manner in which it is to be 
ſpoken. » But as we employ the natural remedie 
which phyſic preſcribes, though we are ſenſible that 
all their effect is owing to God, who is pleaſed t 
make them ſubſervient to our recovery, but withou 
ſubjecting his power to theirs; in like manner, thi 
Chriſtian orator may, and ought to employ all the 
methods, all the aſſiſtance which rhetoric can ſupp!y 
but without putting his confidence in it; and in fu#nie 


s Miſit me Chriſtus evangeli- v Sicut enim corporis mei 
zare, non in ſapientia verbi, ut menta, quæ hominibus ab homn! 
non evacuetur crux Chtiiſti, 1 Cor. bus adhibentur, non nifi eis pt 
i. 17. ſunt, quibus Deus operatur faluten 

t Noſter iſte eloquens .. . bxc qui & ſine illis mederi potett, cc 
ſe poſſe, pietate magis orationum, fine ipſo illa non poſſint, & "2 
quam oratorum facultate, non du- men adhibentur, , , . ita & a01 


1 O 


bitet, ut orando pro ſe, ac pro il- menta doctrinze tunc protan mega q; 
lis quos eſt allocuturus fit orator, ma adhibita per heminem, id 
antequam dictor .. . Et quis facit Deus opetatur ut profint, quem de 
ut quod oportet, quemadmodum tuit evangelivm dare homin ww OAT 
oportet, dicatur a nobis, niſi IN non ab hominibus, neque per! vine; 
CUJUS MANU SUN ETNOS minem. S. Aug. de dect. e aq 
ET SERMONES NOSTR1I?,., I. iv. c. 15 & 16, Vo 


perſuali 
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perſuaſion, that it will be to no purpoſe for him to 
ſpeak to the ears, if God does not ſpeak to the hearts. 


Now it is the ſublime and pathetic ſtyle; great and 
lively images; ſtrong and vehement paſſions, which 
ſotce our aflent and captivate the heart. » Inſtruction 
and arguments have, enlightened and convinced the 
mind ; the graces of ſpeech have won it; and, by 
their ſeducing charms, have prepared the way to the 
heart, The next thing is to enter and take poſſeſ- 
ſon of it; but this is what only the grand, the pow- 
erful eloquence can effect. The reader may turn 
back to what was ſaid on this ſubject in the article of 
the ſublime. I ſhall now give ſome extracts from 
the Fathers, which will be more inſtructive than any 
reletions I can make on this ſubject. 


CEERIECSE  RRXCISISERHT 
EXTRACT: frem St. AUSTIN. 


; HIS 1LLUsSTRIOUS SAINT employed the pre- 
cepts of this triumphant eloquence on an im- 
portant occaſion, which he himſelf has related. It 
was at Hippo, when he was but a private prieſt, and 
at the time that Valerius the biſhop made him preach 
In his ſtead, The feſtival of St. Leontius, Biſhop of 
Hippo, being nigh, the people murmured at their being 
lenied to celebrate it with the uſual rejoicings, that 
Is, to aſſemble in the churches at feaſts which deoe- 
erated into drunkenneſs and debauchery. St. Auſtin, 
knowing that the people murmured, began on Wed- 
elday, the eve of the Aſcenſion, to preach to them 
on that ſubject, upon occaſioh of the Goſpel of the 


w Oportet igitur eloquentem ec- eloquehtiæ granditate, in quo id 
fiaticum, quando ſuadet ali- non egit uſque ad ejus oonfeſſio- 
ad quod agendum eſt, non ſo- nem. demontirata veritas adiuncta 
um docere ut inſtiuat, & delec- etiam ſuavitate dictionis. Ibid, 
ae ut teneat, verum etiam flectere cap. 13. 
* vincat,” Ipſe quippe jam rema- x S. Auguſt, Epiſt, xxix, ad 
det ad conſenſionem flectendus Alylum. 

* 
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day, in which theſe words were read : Give nt tha 


which is Holy unto the dogs, neither caft ye. your pearl; be. 7 
fore ſwine. hoy 

As there were but few auditors at this diſcourſe, = 
and that a great many among the e were gainſayers, * 
he ſpoke again on the ſame ſubject on the morrow, . p 
being Aſcenſion-day, to a more numerous aſſemby, WM .. , 
in which the Goſpel of the buyers and ſellers, wholM... 1 


were drove out of the temple, was read. He himſelf... h 
read it over again, and ſhewed how much more ſolli. . 
citous Chriſt would have been to baniſh diſſolute 


feaſts from the temple, than a traffic innocent in it- ＋ 

ſelf. He alſo read ſeveral other paſſages of Scripture . * 

againſt drunkenneſs. He heightened his diſcourſe "hl 

with groans, and with the moit lively marks of the olex 

deep ſorrow, in which his love for his brethren had peo 

plunged him; and, after interrupting it by ſomeſſf ne 

prayers which he cauſed to be repeated, he again be- * 

gan to ſpeak with the utmoſt vehemence; ſetting 4 

before their eyes the general danger to which the en 

common people were expoſed, as well as the prieſts 

who are to render an account of their fouls to the 00 

great paſtor. I conjure you, ſays he, by his hu- T 

* miliations, his ſufferings, his crown of thorns, his ty of 

« croſs, and his blood, at leaſt, have pity on us, anc way 

« conſider the love and charity of the venerable Ve — 

140 lerius, who, Out of tenderneſs for you, intruſted gaine 

« me with the formidable miniſtry, to declare the aj 

Word of God unto you. He has often told 50 tende 

| „ how overjoyed he was at my coming hither ; bul other 
| „„ his view in this was, -thit I might be the miniltegy 
| . © of your ſalvation, and not of your damnation *. dt heir 
| Auſtin added, that he hoped this would never conglr 
| to paſs; and that in cafe they would not ſubmit td * 
| the authority of the Divine Word he had preaciei... f. 
| to them, they would yield to the chaſtiſements, wd 
he did not doubt God would inflict upon them in tha 
| Matth. vii. 6, d Ez 

| word © No 


Vee 
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world, to prevent their being damned in the other- 


He ſpoke this in ſo affecting a manner, that he drew 
tears from his congregation, and could not refrain 


5 RF weeping himſelf, ** It was not, ſays he, my 
„ « weeping over them, that drew tears from their 
„eyes; but, whilſt 1 was ſpeaking, their tears pre- 
1 « vented mine. I muſt confeſs that I was then 
ug 


« melted. After we had wept together, I began to 
« have ſtrong hopes of their amendment.“ 

The morrow which was the feaſt-day, he was 
informed, that ſome murmured, and cried, ++ What 
« is doing now? Were not thoſe, who permitted this 
ue ol © cuſtom hitherto, Chriſtians ?” 2 St. Auſtin, not 


urſe knowing how to ſtagger them, was in great per- 
the plexity. He had reſolved to read to theſe obſtinate 
has people that paſſage in * Ezekiel, where it is ſaid, that 
omeſt the centinel is diſcharged when he has given warn— 
| be- ing of the danger; and afterwards to fhake his zar- 
un ments over the people, and to return home. How- 
\ the ever, God ſpared him this aMictron, and the mur- 
iets mers were no longer adle to teſiſt ſo lively and 
o the cloquent a charity. | 

hu There is no doubt, but that the ſolidity and beau- 
5 his ty of the diſcourſe was of fervice in preparing the 
„ WF ay, and affecting the minds of his hearers; but a 
* crcumſtance, which overthrew thoſe murmurers, and 


gained St. Auſtin a complete victory, was his blend- 
ing the ſublime and pathetic with that ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs we have mentioned elſewhere, © The two 
others may procure acclamations; but the ſublime 
and pathetic bear down, as it were, every thing with 
heir weight; and, inſtead of applauſes, force tears 


re the 


"I rom the hearers. 
hy” z Cum illuxiſſet dies cui ſole- granditer putandus eſt dicere : hoe 


ant fauc*s ventreſque ſe parare, enim & acumiga ſubmith g-neri , 
a Quo audito, quas majores com- & ornamenta facient temperat:, 
Wend: eos machinas præpara- Grande autem genus p.erumqu2 
em, omnino neſcicb:m, pondere fuo voces premit, fed la- 
b Ezek. xxxiii. g. crymas expriimit. Sant. Augutt. 
Non anè, ſi dicendo crebriùs de doct. Chritt. I. iv. cap. 24. 


venementiùs acclametur, ideo | 
© 2 EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT from St. CYPRIAN E. 


HE extract I here give is borrowed from the 
beautiful epiſtle of this illuſtrious biſhop to (6 
Pope Cornelius, upon occaſion of thoſe perſons who, 


having fallen during the perſecution, demanded WM th 
haughtily to be reſtored to the ſacraments, though Ml ci 
they had not done the penance required on thoſe o- fe. 
caſions, and had even the boldneſs to employ menaces. MW <q 


c If thoſe ſinners, ſays St. Cyprian, will be received 
4 into the Church, let us fee what idea they have of 
the ſatisfaction they ought to make; and what 
« fruits of repentance they bring. The Church here MW |: 
<« js not ſhut againſt any perſon ; the biſhop does not 
<« reject any one. We are ready to receive, with pa- 
<< tience, indulgence, and mildneſs, all thoſe who pre- 8 
<« ſent themſelves before us. It is my deſire that al 
« return into the Church: It is my deſire that all, who W wh 
„ fought with us, ſhould rally under the ſtandards of ſwe 
„ Chriſt Jeſus ; and return to his heavenly camp, and the 
c into the houſe of God his Father. I remit as much MW « 1 
«« as I poſſibly can; I wink at a great many things, ſrom * t 
c the ardent deſire I have to reunite our brethren to WM « | 
us. I do not even examine with all the ſeverity, MW « f. 
« which piety and the Chriſtian religion require, ſueb WM « þ 
c oftences as have been committed againſt God and « © 
« I commit fin perhaps myſelf, in too eaſily remit-WMF h. 


« ting the ſins of others. I embrace, with the ardout « C 
« and the tenderneſs of an intire charity, thoſe who © of 
« return with ſentiments of penitence, thoſe who con © y, 
-<« feſs their ſins, and atone for them with humilih © a; 
and a ſimplicity of heart. But if ſome think to en“ fa, 
e ter again into the Church by threats, and not “ by 
<«« prayers; and to force open the doors of it by terror © al 
© and not to gain admittance by atonement and tears il © of 


© they are to know, that the Church is for ever ſhut 
« againſt ſuch perſons ; and that the invincible can 


of Chriſt Jeſus, fortified by the almighty 00 
F 66 0 
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« (God, who is the protector of it, is not to be forced 
« by human infolence. The Prieſt of the Lord, who 
« follows the precepts of the Goſpel, may be killed; 
« but he cannot be overcome. Sacerdes Dei evange- 


ei, tenens, & Cbriſti præcepta cuſlodiens, occidi fe- 


6%, non vina.” 


In my opinion this extract, which difplays both 


the paternal mildneſs of a holy biſhop, and the invin- 
cible courage of a martyr, may be propoſed as a per- 
fect mode] of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſublime eloquence, 
equal in every reſpect to that of Demoſthenes. 


EXIRACTS from St. JOHN CHRYSOS- 
TOM againſt OATHS, 


QCAIN T Chryſoſtom, in his homilies to the inha- 

bitants of Antioch, often exclaims againſt thoſe 
who, for temporal intereſt, obliged their brethren to 
ſwear on the altar, and by that means often occaſioned 
their taking of falſe oaths. d What are you doing, 
* wicked wretch, ſays he? You require an oath on 
* the holy table; and you ſacrifice cruelly your bro- 
* ther on the ſame altar where Jeſus Chriſt, who 
* ſacrificed himſelf for you, lies. Thieves aſſaſſinate, 
* but then they do it in ſecret ; but you, in preſence 
* of the Church, our common parent, murder one of 
cher children, in which you are more wicked than 
“Cain; for he concealed his guilt in the deſart, and 
* only deprived his brother of a tranſitory life; but 
you plunge your neighbour into everlaſting death, 
and that in the midſt of the temple, and before the 
* face of the Creator! Was then the Lord's houſe 
built for ſwearing, and not for prayer? Is the ſacred 
altar to occaſion the committing of crimes, inſlead 
** of expiating them? But, if every other religious ſen- 


d Homul, xv. ad pup. Antioch, 
Q 3 


timen* 
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timent is extinguiſhed in you, revere, at lesſt, 

* holy book, with which you preſent your bro: he r to 
« ſwear upon. Open che holy Goſpel, on which you 
ae going to make him ſwear ; and, vpon heai; 
*© what Chriſt Jefus ſays of ſwezring, tremble, z 

* withdraw. And what decs Chriit ſay there ? e 
«© has been faid by ihem of cid time, Thou -Þ alt mit fire 
1957 ar tin elf. . But 1 jay unto hen, Su car at of 

* all. How | you make people fwear on that very 
bock which foibids the taking of oaths ? Impious 
% procedure | Horrid ſacrilege f This is making the 
6e Icglilator, who condemns murder, an accomplice 
jn the guilt of it. 

e fhed fewer tears when 1 hear that a perſon has 
ee been murdeted in the highwe Ys than when I ſee a 
% man go vp to the altar, lay his hand on the ol 
ce book of the Goſpels, and take his cath aioud. On 
* this occafion it is impoffible for me to keep from 
„ changing colour, from trembling, and Qhivering, 
„e both for him who adminiſters, and for bim who 
« takes the oath. Miſerable wretch! to ſecure to 
a thyſelf a doubtful ſum of money, thou loſeſt thy 
e ſoul! Can the benefit, thou reapeſt, be put in pa- 
« rallel with thine and thy brother's loſs ? If thou 
« knoweſt, that he from whom thou exacteſt an oath 
„is a good man, why then art thou not contented 
„with his word? But, if he is not, why deſt thou 
„ force him to forſwear himſelf ? 

„ But here you will anſwer, that without this 
«© your proof would have been imperfect, and you 
4 wou'd not have been believed. What is that to the 
« purpoſe? It is in fearing to require the oath that 
«© you wil) appear worthy of belief, and be caſy in 
your mind. For, in fine, when you ate got home, 
does not your conſcience reproach you? Don't you 
« ſay to yourſelf, Was 1 in the right to exact an oath 
from him? Is he not forſworn? Am Inot the cauſe 

* of his committing ſo dreadful a crime ? On the 


g 
— 
1d 
* 


Matth. v. 33, 34+ ce other 
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other fide, what a conſolation muſt it be, when, 
« heing returned home, you can ſay to yourſelf, 
« Bleſſed be God, I put a reſtraint upon myſelf ; I 
« have prevented my brother from committing a crime, 
« and poſſibly from taking a f.lſe oath ! May all the 
« oold, all the riches in the univerſe periſh, rather 
« than that I infrinze the law, or force others to 
« yiolaie it.” | 

In the foregoing homily, St. Chryſoſtom, after 
having related to his auditors in what manner St. 
John Baptiſt had been put to death, becauſe of the 
oath that Herod had made, exhorts them to preſerve 
the remembrance of ſo tragical an event, and to take 
warning by ſo dreadful an example; on which oc- 
caſion he employs the moſt lively and ſublime & ures : 
“bad each of you yeſterday bring into his houſe 
« the ſtill bleeding head of St. John Baptiſt, and io 
„ image to yourſelves his eyes animated with a holy 
« zeal againſt oaths, and his voice, which, ſtill railing 
e itſelf againſt that criminal cuſtom, ſeems to ſpeak 
thus to you: Fly and detelt {wearing ; for this 
e coſt me my life, ant occaſions the greateſt crimes. 
* And indeed, continues St. Chryſoſtom, what nei- 
ther the generous liberty of the holy forerunner (che 
“ Baptiſt) nor the violent anger of the king, who 


« ſaw himſelf publicly reproved, could effect, was 


* yet brought to paſs by the ill- grounded fear of per- 
jury; and St. John's death was the effect and con- 


* ſequence of the oath. I again repeat the ſame 


* thing to you : Repreſent to yourſelves perpetually 


that holy head, which is for ever reproaching 
* blaſphemers; and this reflection alone will be as a 
* ſalutary bridle to your tongues, and kcep chem 


* from venting blaſphemies.” 


f Homil, Xiv. 1 


94 EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT of St. Cbryſoſtom's diſcourſe an 
Eutropius's diſgrace. 


Þ YUTROPI US was favourite to the emperor 
Arcadius, and had an abſolute afcendant over hi 
maſter. This monarch who diſcovered as much 
weakneſs when his miniſters ſtood in need of his pro- 
tection, as imprudence in raiſing them, was forced, in 
ſpight of himſelf, to abandon his favourite. Eutro- 
pius, thereupon, fell from the higheſt pitch of gran- 
deur into an abyſs of miſery. The only friend he 
then found was St. John Chryſoſtom, whom he of- 
ten had treated injuriouſly, and who yet had the pious 
gene:ofity to receive him in the ſacred aſylum of the 
altars, which he had endeavoured to aboliſh by vari- 
ous laws he had enacted againſt them, and to which 
he nevertheleſs fled in his calamity. The next day, 
on which the holy myſteries were to be celebrated, 
the people ran in crouds to the church, there to be- 
hold, in Eutropius, a lively image of human weak- 
neſs, and of the vanity of wordly grandeur. The 
holy biſhop treated this fubjeR in ſo lively and moy- 
ing a manner, that he changed the hatred and aver- 
fion, which the people had for Eutropius, into com- 
paſſion, and drew tears from the whole congregation. 
We are to obſerve, that it was uſual with St. Chry- 
ſoſtom to addreſs the great, and the powerful, even 
in the height of their profperity, with a ſtrength and 
liberty truly epiſcopal. | 
es If ever there was reaſon to cry, Vanity of va- 
© ties, all is vanity, it is certainly on this occaſion, 
«© Where is now that ſplendor of the moſt exalted dig- 
«© nities? Where are thoſe marks of honour and diſ- 
*© tinCtion ? What is become of that pomp of feaſting 
« and rejoicings? What is the flue of thoſe frequent 
© accjamations, and extravagantly flattering enco- 
K Ecclef, i. 2. a 
| ce mium 
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« miums, laviſhed by a whole people aſſembled in the 
„Circus to fee the public ſhews ? A. ſingle blaſt of 
« wind has ſtript that proud tree of all its leaves; and, 
after ſhaking its very roots, has forced it in an in- 
« tant out of the earth. Where are thoſe falſe 
friends, thoſe vile flatterers, thoſe paraſites ſo aſſi- 
* duous in making their court, and in diſcovering; a 
e ſervile attachment by their words and actions? All 
* this is gone and fled away, like a dream, like a 

« flower, like a ſhadow. We therefore cannot too 

often repeat theſe words of the Holy Spirit, Vanity 

* of vanities, all is vanity. They ought to be written 

ein the moſt ſhining letters, in all places of public 

* reſort, on the doors of houſes, and in all their 

apartments; but much more ought they to be en- 

* graved in our hearts, and be the perpetual ſubject 

* of our meditation. 

« Had I not juſt reaſon, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, ad- 
« drefling himſelf to Eutropius, to ſet before you 
the inconſtancy of riches? You now have found 
by your own experience, that, like fugitive ſlaves, 
* they have abandoned you; and are become, in ſome 
* meaſure, traitors and murderers with regard to you, 
e ſince they are the principal cauſe of your fall. I 
*« often repeated to you, that you ought to have a 
greater regard to my reproaches, how grating ſo- 
« ever they might appear, than to the inſipid praiſes 
„which flatterers were perpetually laviſhing on you 
« becauſe h faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the 
* kiſſes of an enemy are deceitful, Had I not juſt rea- 
* fon to addreſs you in this manner? What is be- 
come of the croud of courtiers? They have turned 
* their backs; they have renounced your friendſhip ; 
and are ſolely intent upon their own intereſt and 


[© ſecurity, even at the expence of yours, We ſub- 
{© mitted to your violence in the meridian of your for- 
* tune, and, now you are fallen, we ſupport you to 


hh Prov. xxvii. 6. 
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6 the utmoſt of our power. The Church, againſt 
« which you have warred, opens its boſom to receiye 
you; and the theatres, the eternal object of your fa. 
« your, which had fo often drawn down your indigng« 
« tion upon vs, have ahandoned and betrayed you, 

« I do not ſpeak this to inſult the misfortunes of 

« him who is fallen, nor to open and make wound 
« ſmart that are ſtill bleeding; but in order to ſuppart 
« thoſe who are ſtanding, and teach them to avod 
« the like evils. And the only way to avoid theſe, 
« js, to be ſully perſuaded'of the frailty and vanity gf 
« wordly grandeurs. To call them a flower, a blade 
« of graſs, a ſmoke, a dream, is not ſaying enough, 
« ſince they are even below nothing. Of this we 
4% have a very ſenſible proof before our eyes. Whit 
*© man ever toſe to ſuch an height of grandeur ? Was 
« he not immenſely rich? Did he not poſſeſs every 
« dignity ? Did not the whole empire ſtand in fear 
of him? And now, more deſerted, and trembling 
«c ſ{ti]] more than the meaneſt of unhappy wretches, 
„than the vileſt flave, than the prifoners confined in 
« dungeons; having perpetually before his eyes ſwords 
<< unſheathed to defiroy himſelf ; torments and exe- 
« cutioners; deprived cf'day-light at noon-day, and 
expecting, every moment, that death which perpe- 
4% tuzlly flares him in the face. 

„ You were witneſſes yeſterday, when people 
came from the palace in order to drag him hence, 
how he ran to the holy altars, ſhivering in every 
limb; pale and dejected, ſcarce uttering a word 
„but what was interrupted by ſobs and groans, an! 
„rather dead than alive. I again repeat, I do net 
& declaim in this manner in order to inſult bis fall 
but to move and affect you by the deſcription of 
ve his calamitics, and inſpire you with tenderneſs and 
„ compa ſſion for one fo wreiched. 

„% But ſome hard-hearted, mercileſs perſons, who 
arte even offended at us becauſe we ſuffered him! 
& take ſanctuary in the Church, ſay, Was not thi 

. $4 yer} 
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The « yery man its moſt inveterate enemy, and made laws 
ve for ſhutting up that ſacred aſylum? It is ſo indecd, 
fa. « inſwers Chryſoſtom; but we ought to glorify God 
na · « the more in thus obliging ſo formidable an enemy 
. « of it to come and pay homage both to the power 
of WWF * of the Church, and to its clemency. To its powers, 
nc i ſince his perſecution of it cauſed his fall; to its- 
ot Wl « clemency, fince, notwithſtanding all his injurious: 
'0:d « treatment, forgetting what is paſt, he is ſhrouded: 
cle, Wl © by its wings; is covered by its protection, as though: 
1M © it were a ſhield; and is received into the holy ſanc- 
ade Wl << tuary of thoſe altars, which he himſelf had often 
b, © attempted to deſtroy. No victories or trophies could 
N reflect ſo much honour on the Church. So gene» 
hat « rous an action, of which only the Church is capable, 
Va WY covers the Jews and Infidels with ſhame. To af-- 
eh © ford protection publicly to a ſworn enemy, fallen 
ca WF © into diſgrace, abandoned, and become univerſally 
102 WF © the object of contempt and abhorrence ; to diſco - 
hes, Wi © ver more than a maternal tenderneſs for him; to 
in c oppoſe, at one and the ſame time, the anger of the 
oe © emperor, and the blind fury of the people; in this 
cx © conſiſts the glory of our holy religion. 
and * You declare with indignation, that he made laws 
pe: © for ſhutting up this ſacred aſylum. But, O man! 
| *© whoſoever thou art, art thou then allowed to re- 
"0p i member the injuries that have been done thee ? Are 
NCC © we not the ſervants of a crucified God, who ſaid, 
eig“ as he was breathing his laſt, Father, forgive them, - 
word i «« for they know not what they 659 And that man, now 
 an1 BY « proſtrate beſore the altar, and expoſed to the fight 
of the whole world, does not he appear in perſon- 
to annul his own laws, and acknowledge that they - 
911 0B © were unjuſt? What a glory does this reſſect on this 
* altar, and how awful, .how-dreadful is it become, 
[© lince it keeps that lion in chains before our eyes | 
„Thus, what exalts the ſplendor of a monarch. as“ 
not his being clothed in purple, and fitting on: his - 
| 1 Luke xxiii. 34. 
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o throne, but his treading under foot vanquiſhed and 
„ captive barbarians .. ... 
I ſee that our temple is as much crouded as at the 
&« ſolemn feaſt of Eaſter. What a leflon does the 
e ſight you now behold afford; and how much more day 
eloquent is the ſilence of this man, reduced to ſo lea 
c miſcrable a condition, than all our-diſcourſes ! The tak 
& rich man needs but enter in here, to ſee the follow. WM iz 
ing words of Scripture verified: * All fleſh is graji, 
© and all the . thereof is as the flower of the feli. n 
„ The 1 withereth, the flower fadeth, becauſe the Spiri a 
« of the Lord bloweth upon it. And the poor man is 'S 
« taught, on this occaſion, to form a quite different 
judgment of his condition, than he generally does; 
© to be even pleaſed with his poverty, which is to 
ce him a ſanQtuary, a haven, a citadel ; by affording C/ 
* him ſecurity, and preſerving him from thoſe ſcars 
© and alarms, which he ſees are cauſed by riches.” lea, 
St. Chryſoſtom's deſign, in this diſcourſe, was not 
only to inſtruct his heaters, but to move them to com- fay: 


paſſion, by the lively deſcription he gave of Eutropius's the 
misfortunes. And indeed he had the conſolation, as MW Ne 
was before cbſerved, to draw tears from the whole of | 
congregation, notwithſtanding their great averſion to © 
Eutropius, who was juſtly conſidered as the author of _ 
all the calamities both public and private. When st. .. © 
Chryſoſtom perceived this, he proceeded in this man- . 
ener: „Have I calmed your reſentments? Hate „ 
&« ſoftened your anger? Have I extinguiſhed inhuma-W , Þ 
e nity in your minds? Have [ raiſed your compaſſon'M „ 
« Yes, Icertainly muſt have effected all this; for tie „“ 
ce frame of mind I now behold you in, and the ten ,, © 
which trickle down your checks, are a certain proc . t 
<« offit. Since then your hearts are become more «} 
tender, and the glow of charity has melted thet , 
ice, and ſoftened their rigour ; let us go togetheh „. 
* and throw ourſelves at the emperor's feet; 0 «7 
ic h 

k Iſai. zl. 6, 7. 8 


wat athe!, 
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« rather, let us beſeech the God of mercy to ſoften 
« his heart, and incline him to pardon Eutropius.“ 
This diſcourſe had the deſired effect, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom ſaved the life of that unhappy man. But ſome 
days after Eutropius having been ſo imprudent as to 
Jeave the Church, in order to make his eſcape, he was 
taken, and baniſhed to Cyprus, where he was afterwards 
{cized, and carried to Chalcedon, and there beheaded. 


FFF 


EXTRACT from the firſk Bock of the 
Prieſthoed. 


QAINT- Chryfoſtom had an intimate friend, Ba- 

filius by name, who had perſuaded our ſaint to 
leave his mother's houſe, and lead a recluſe and ſo- 
litzry life with him. As ſoon as my 2Micted mother, 
ſays St, Chryſoſtom, heard of this, ſhe took me by 
the hand, carried me into her chamber, and, ſetting 
me down by her on the bed where ſhe was delivered 
of me, ſhe began to weep, and ſpoke to me in ſuch 
tender words, as affected me much more than her 
tears. „ Bon, ſays ſhe, God would not ſuffer me to 
* enjoy long your father's virtue. By his death, 
which happened ſoon after the pangs I had ſuffered 
* in bringing you into the world, you became an or- 
** phan, and I a widow, ſooner than was for either 
* of our advantages. I have ſuffered all the troubles 
* and afitions of widowhood, which cannot be con- 
* ceived by any, but thoſe who have gone through 
* them, No words can expreſs the ſtorms to which a 
* young woman is expoſed, who is but juſt come from 
** her father's houſe; is wholly unacquainted with af- 


| '* fairs ; and who, being overwhelmed with grief, is 
| © obliged to devote herlelf to new cares, too weighty 


K for her age and ſex. She muſt make up the negli- 
* gence of her ſervants, and guard againſt their ma- 
| 6 lice 5 
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ice; muſt defend herſelf. from the evil deſigns of 
* her neighbours ;. muſti ſuffer. perpetually the iniy. 
rious treatment of the farmers of the revenues, and 
the inſolence and. barbarity they exerciſe in levying 
* the taxecs.-. 
© When a father leaves children behind him, if it 
ebe a daughter, I am ſenſible the care of her muſt 
be very heavy upon the widow her mother; how- 
ever, this care is ſupportable, ſince it is not attend. 
« ed either with fear or expence. But, if it be a ſon, 
the educating of him will be much more difficult: 
« this fills her with perpetual apprehenſions, not to 
mention how expenſive it is to get him well edy- 
« cated. However, theſe ſeveral evils could never 
prevail upon me to marry. I have continued fixed 
« and immeveable, amidit theſe ſtorms and tempeſts; 
and, truſting above all in the grace of God, I deter- 
<< mined to ſuffer all thoſe troubles which are inſepa- 
«© rable from widowhood. 
« But my only conſolation in theſe afflictions was to 
« behold you perpetually, and to contemplate in your 
« face the living, the faithful image of my deceaſed 
« huſband : a conſolation. which I. received in your 
„ infancy, and when you was yet incapable of ſpeak- 
ing, at which ſeaſon parents find the greateſt plez- 
« ſure in their children. 
] have not given you reaſon to ſay, that I indeed 
e ſupported my preſent condition with courage, but 
that I leſſened your father's poſſeſſions, to extricate 
e myſeif from thoſe difficulties; a misfortune that 
often befals minors, For I have preſerved for you 
« all he left you, though I did not ſpare any exp: nce 
for your education; this I paid myſelf out of the 
„ portion given me by my father. I do not ſay this, 
« my ſon, by way of reproaching you with the obliga- 
tions you owe me. The only favour I ask in return, 
« js, that you would not reduce me to widowhood a 
* ſecond time. Do not open a wound that was be. 
« ginning to heal; at leaſt ſtay ſtill I am dead, 2nd 
„ perhaps 
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perhaps I may be fo very ſoon, Thoſe who are 

« young may hope to grow old; but at my age I am 
« to expect nothing but death. After you have buried 
« me in the ſame grave with your father, and joined 
« my bones to his aſhes, then undertake ſuch Jong. 
« journies, and fail on whatever ſea you pleaſe; for 

„no one will hinder you: but, ſo long as the breath. 
«is in my body, bear with my preſence, and do not 
« be tired of living with me. Do not draw down upon 
« yourſelf the wrath of Heaven, as you will do, {hould 

« you, fo ſenſibly afflict a mother, who delerves the 


to © beſt from you. Should I offer to engage you in 
u- WH © worldly concerns, and you to undertake the ma- 
er nagement of my affairs which are your own ; I then 
ed « will allow you to have no regard or conſideration 
; WH © for the laws of nature; the pains I have taken in 
et-. © bringing you up;.the reſpect which is due to a mo- 


ba- © ther, or any ſuch motive; but ſhun me as the ene- 
my of your repoſe, and as one who is laying ſnares 
to Wl © to ruin you. But, in caſe I do all that lies in m 
our WF © power to make your life eaſy and happy, let this 
(cd Wb © confideration at leaſt prevail upon you, if all others 
our WF © ſhould fail. How many friends ſoever you may 


ak- © have, none of them will allow you to live with ſo 

ca- W © much liberty as I do; and, indeed, no one fo paſ- 
ſionately wiſhes your advancement and felicity.“ 

ced St. Chryſoſtom was unable to reſiſt theſe tender ex- 


but preſſions, and, though his friend Baſilius continued his 
ate WH follicitations, he could not be prevailed upon to leave 
hat WF a mother ſo very indulgent, and ſo highly worthy of 
you his love, | 
nee Do we meet with any thing among Heathen authors 
the more beautiful, more lively, more tender, or more elo- 
his, quent, than the diſcourſe before us, but of that ſimple 
| and natural eloquence, which infinitely excels the moſt 
ſhining ſtrokes of elaborate art? Is there one far- 
fetched thought in it, or any uncommon or affected 
turn? Is not the whole dictated by nature itſelf ; 
But the ciccumſtance I admire the moſt in it, is, the 
| inexpreſſible 
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inexpreſſible reſervedneſs of a deeply afflicted mother, 
who, though exceſſively afflicted, does not howeyer 
vent one paſſionate expreſſion, or complain of him, who 
was the cauſe of her violent uneaſineſs, I mean Ba. 
filius. But undoubtedly his virtue checked her re. 
ſentments on this occaſion, or her fear that ſuch 
words would exaſperate her fon, whom ſhe deſired to 
work upon by ſoft and gentle methods, 


NN CN OCC 
PART he SECOND. 
The Learning requiſite in a Chriſtian Orator. 


Of 


WW HAT I have hitherto delivered relates only to 
the ſtyle and method proper for the Chriſtian 
orator, and Which St. Auſtin calls eloguenter dicere, 
It remains for me to treat that which forms the know- 
ledge indiſpenſably neceflary to a preacher, which the 
above-mentioned faint calls ſapienter dicere. 
Without this learning, Ia preacher, how eloquent 
ſoever he might appear, would be but a mere declaim- 
er; and ſo much the more dangerous to his hearets, 
as the more agreeable to them ; and as, by dazzling 
them with this falſe ſplendor, he might accuſtom 
them to miſtake an empty ſound of words for truth, 
which is the only ſolid food of the mind. It is well 
known, ſays St. Auſtin, how greatly the Heathens 
themſelves, who were not enlightened by divine wil— 
dom, but guided only by reaſon and good ſenſe, de- 
ſpiſed this falſe ſpecies of eloquence. What are we 
therefore to think of it, we who are the children and 
the miniſters of this very wiſdom ? 
It is but too uſual with many who prepare for preach- 
ing to be more ſtudious about embelliſhing their dil- 


1 Qui afflvit inſipienti eloquentia, eum, quoniam diſertè dicere a. 
tanto magis cavendus eſt, quanto dit, etiam vere dicere exiftimat, 
magis ab eo in iis quæ audire in- 8. Aug. lib, iv, de doct. Cluitt, 

tile eſt, delectatur auditor, & c . 
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courſes, than of filling them with ſolid truths. Ne- 
vertheleſs it is a maxim in rhetoric, eſtabliſhed by all 
who have written on that art, that the only way to 


ſpeak well is to think well, or juſtly; and, to be able 


to do the latter, a perſon muſt be well inſtructed, be 
z maſter of his ſubject; and his mind muſt be adorned 
with a variety of knowledge : | 


m Scribendi refte ſapere eft & principium & fons, 
It was from philoſophy, and eſpecially that of 
Plato, the ancients imagined that fund of knowledge 


might be imbibed, which only can form the good 
orator : 


Rem tibi Socratice poterunt oflendere chartæ. 


This made Cicero ſo carefully injoin this ſtudy 3 
and he confefles, as was obſerved elſewhere, that, if 
he has made any advances in eloquence, he owes it 
more to philoſophy than to rhetoric. 

But Chriſtian orators have infinitely more pure and 
more abundant ſources, whence they ought to draw 
this fund of knowledge. Theſe ſprings are the Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers. W hat riches do they contain? 
And how culpable would that perſon be, who ſhould 
neglect ſo precious a treaſure? That man, who is much 
converfant in them, will eaſily be maſter of elocution. 
The juſt thoughts, and great truths, with which his 
mind will be ſtored, will naturally ſuggeſt proper ex- 
preſſions; and ſuch an orator can never want words: 


Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur, 


Of the Study of the Scriptures, 


A preacher ought to make the Sacred Writings his 
bief ſtudy 3 and St. Auſtin lays it down as an incon- 
table principle, that the Chriſtian orator will be 
ore or leſs able to deliver himſelf with juſtneſs and 


n Horat, de art, poet. non ex rhetorum officinis, ſed ex 
n Fateor me otatorem, fi mo- Academiæ ſpatiis exti:ifle, Orat. 
m, aut etiam quicumgue fim, n. 12. 
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ſolidity, in proportion to his knowledge of the Scr N74 
tures: „ Saptenter dicit homo tanto magis vel minus, at 
gquanto in Scripturis ſanttis magis minuſve profecit, ado 

All the religion and all the knowledge of man f; bes 
this life and for that which is to come, conſiſts in com 
knowing the only true God, and Chriſt whom he ha em 
ſent : ? Hac eff vita æterna, ut cognoſcant te folum Dum Pau. 
derum, & quem miſiti Fiſum Cbriſtum. What can 
be wanting in that man who poſſeſſes this double know. WI:*'? 
ledge? And where can it be taken but from the Sacre 
Writings? N hath known the mind of the Lord, , 
who hoth been his counſellor © O the depth of the ride 
both of the wiſd'm and knowledge of God Who can 
boaſt, that he has all the riches of the full aſſurance a 
underflanding to the acknowleagment of the myſtery : 
God, and of the Father, and of Chriſt? Thoſe only 
" to whom God will make knotun what are the riches of the 


mini 


vw 


glory of this double myſtery; that is, the evangeliſts and! 
apoſtles, who can tay, * Wie have received. . . the Spi. leſs \ 
rit of God; we know the mind of Chriſt. It is known, Whic 
that this gift was indulged to St. Paul in an eminent Writ 
degree, who declared, / determined not to Aneto an The! 
thing among you, ſave Feſus Chrift, and bim crucified; lre t 
all other things * he counted but loffes, in compariſo wou! 
of the excellency of the knowledge of Chrift Feſus. * Hes 
declares in more places than one, that his vocation .. 
to preach among the Gentiles the unſearchable riches « fer 
Chris; and ta make all men ſee, what is the fellnuſli It 
of the myſtery, which, from the beginning of the wiri Clare 
hath been hid in God, who created all things by Yeja _ [ 
Chrifl. with 
What is a preacher of the Goſpel properly, but 2 ame 
ambaſſador ſent by the Creator to men, to declare il oy 
uch 


deſigns to them; to lay before them the condition8® 
of the covenant he will make with them; and of ih 


De dot. Chriſt, I. iv, c. 5. t x Cor, ii. 12 & 16. 


* 4p Y 2 
p John xvil. 3. u 1 Cor, it. 2. z k. 
q Rom, xi. 34 & 35+ w Philip. iii. 8. a. 
r Coloſſ. ii. 2. x Coloſſ. iv. 3 & 4. %Þ 
s Coloſſ. i, 27, * Ephel, ii. 
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peace he will condeſcend to grant them, agreeable to 
that majeſtic expreſſion of St. Paul, Fe are ambaſ- 
urs for Ctriſt? Now, from whom ſhould an am- 
haſſador receive his inſtructions, or the words he is 
commanced to deliver to thoſe he is to treat with, but 
from the maſter who ſent him? It was this made St. 
peul exhott the Epheſians to offer up prayers continu- 
ily for him; in order, ſays he, © that utterance may be 
en unto me, that I may 3pen my mouth boldly, to make 
tnwn the myſtery of the Goſpel, . . . that therein I may 
kent boldly. And the ſame Apoſtle declares in another 
place, that all things are of God, who hath reconciled us 
unto himſelf by Feſus Chriſt, ® and hath given 10 us the 
miniſtry of reconciliation, | 

When can preachers ſay truly to their hearers, 
New then we are ambaſſadors F of Chrift, as though 
Cod did beſeech you by us . . . . © We ſpeak before God in 
Chri/t, or, rather, * zt is Jeſus Chrift ſpeaks in us, un- 
leſs when the truths they declare, and the proofs by 
which they ſupport them, are drawn from the Sacred 
Writings, and are warranted from God's Word?“ 
Theſe are likewiſe infinitely fruitful, whether we de- 
ſre to inculcate the tenets, or to explain myſteries; or 
would unfold the principles of morality, or cenſure 
nes: © All Scripture is given by inſpiration of God, and 
s jrefitable for dsArine, for reproef, for correction, for 
n/iruftion in righteouſneſs. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the truths, which are de- 
cared to Chriſtians, are much ſtronger, and make a 
much greater impreſſion, when they are thus inveſted 
with the divine authority; becauſe every man, at the 
ut W/ome time that he has an idea of the Deity, has natu- 
re hi ally a veneration ſor Him. Beſides, theſe truths take 
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tion Ouch deeper root in the mind, when they are joined 
of Mah ſome paſſages of Scripture, the ſenſe and energy MM 
Ml 
2 Cor, v. 20. © Ibid, xii. 19. 9 
kpheſ. vi. 19, 20. d Ibid. xiii. 3. 3 
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of which have been ſhewn. The hearer may have 4, 
text explained before bis eyes, which makes him much 
more attentive ; at leaſt he has it at home, and, hy 
reading it, he eaſily recalls whatever was ſaid to ey. 
plain it. But a bare citation, often very ſhort, ang 
of which the auditor has ſeldom notice, paſſes away 
with great rapidity, leaves no trace behind it, and! 
loſt and confounded in the reft of the diſcourſe. W 
eannot expect much fruit from inſtructions, whe 
they are founded merely on human reaſons. 

«© One might follow, ſays the archbiſhop of Cam 
<« bray, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, where hy 
* lays down excellent rules for preaching ; one might 
follow many preachers twenty years, and not be in 
„ ſtructed in religion in the manner we ought, | 
<< have often obſerved, ſays he elſewhere, that there 
is no art or ſcience but is taught from principles 
and methodically ; whilſt only religion is not taught 


< after that method. A little, dry catechiſm, which lea 
they do not underſtand, is given them in their iin 
e fant years to learn by heart; after which, they the 
have no other inſtructions but what they can gathe no 
from looſe, indigeſted ſermons. I wiſh that Chi va 
< tjans were taught the ficſt elements of their rei . 
„ gion, and were inſtructed with order and method ch. 
© to the higheſt myſteries. This was the pract ma 
of the earlieſt ages of the Church. Miniſters ue tell 
to begin by catechiſms, after which they taugt 
e the Goſpel regularly by homilies, whereby Chi inf, 
e tians became perfectly acquainted with the what to | 
% Word of God.” All 

In this manner paſtors taught anciently their flock era! 
and the chief preparation they judged neceſſaty e m 
this important duty, which they looked upon wi ted 
great terror,was the ſtudy of the Sacred Writings. Hanz 
ſhall content myſelf with citing, here, the teſtimonie (a 
and example of St. Auſtin. Valerius his biſhop lore i: 
ordained him prieſt, almoſt in ſpight of himſelf, in ire a 


view chiefly of making him exerciſe the miniſiry' 
| Preaciul 
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preaching 3 and, indeed, he a little after obliged him 
tit. Who can expreſs the fears, the inquietudes and 
arms, with which St. Auſtin was ſeized at the fight 
of this function ? And yet many look upon it as a 
ſport, though this great man trembled at the ſight of it. 
But what was wanting in him, either with regard to 
genius, or the knowledge neceſſary in a preacher ? 
And this his biſhop repreſented to him. f He him- 
ſelf owns, that he was well enough acquainted with 
all thoſe things which relate to religion ; but then he 
imagined, that he was not ſufficiently able to diſtribute 
thoſe truths to others, fo as to conduce to their ſal- 
vation; and this made him requeſt ſo earneſtly, that 
ſome time at leaſt might be allowed him, in order to 


her prepare himſelf for it, by the Kudy of the Holy Scrip- 
ples tures, by prayer, and by tears. “ But if,” ſays he 
ug bis beautiful petition to his biſhop, “ aſter having 


* learned from experience the qualifications required 
rin in a man who is intruſted with the diſpenſation of 
the ſacraments, and of the Word of God, you will 
not allow me time to acquire what I am ſenſible is 
wanting in myſelf, you would then have me periſh ? 
Valerius, my dear father, where is your love and 
' charity? . . . . For what aniwer ſhall I be able to 
make to the Lord, when he will judge me? Shall I 
' tell him, that, after I had once accepted of eccle- 
' aſtical employments, it was not poſſible for me to 
inform myſelf in thoſe things which were neceſſary 
to inable me to diſcharge them as I ought ?” 

All that St. Auſtin thought on this ſul yeCt the ſe- 
lock era! Fathers of the Church, who were charged with 
ry he miniſtry of preaching, have thought and prac- 

wü ed in the ſame manner: St. Baſil, St. Gregory Na- 


ne ſame courſe to their ſucceſſors. This ſtudy there- 
ore is neceſſary to all, and may be of vaſt uſe. There 
re a great number of clergymen, who, though of 


hin f Epiſt. 2 1. ad Valer, 
ſmall 


lanzen, St. Chryſoſtom, did thus and, pointed out . 
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ſmall abilities in other teſpects, are however to ir. 
ſtruct children, the common people or peaſants, whon 
the bare ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and eſpecially a 
the New Teſtament, will inable to acquit ſuccch, 
fully of their duty; and in whom this ſtudy, if care. 
fully followed, will ſupply what they may want with 
regard to learning and eloquence. 8 St. Auſtin adviſe, 
that the poorer they find themſelves, the more they 
ought to borrow the riches of the Scripture ; that they 
{ſhould take from theſe an authority they could ncyer 
nave had from themſelves, by inforcing their own 
words with their teſtimony; and that they ſhoul! 
find, in its greatneſs and ſtrength, the means to groy 
in ſtrength of mind, and to juſlify themſelves by 
thoſe divine aids. | 


The ſtudy of the Fathers, 


But, in order to diſcharge the more worthily { 
ſublime and important a miniſtry, we muſt join to 
the ſtudy of the Sacred Writings that of the doors 
of the Church, who are the true interpreters of it, 
and whom Chriſt, the ſole ſovereign of men, conde- 
ſcended to aſſociate in that honourable quality, by 
enlightening them particularly with his Word. 

The eloquence of the pulpit has an advantage over 
that of the bar, which is not ſufficiently valued, nor, 
in my opinion, ſufficiently practiſed. In the }atter 
the orator draws almoſt every thing he is to ſay (rom 
his own underſtanding. He may make ule of {ome 
thoughts, and ſome turns, borrowed from the ancients; 
but then he 1s not allowed to copy them, and, though 
he were allowed this, his ſubje& would ſeldom admit 
of it. Butit is otherwite with a preacher; for, what 
ſubject ſoever he may treat, a ſpacious field is open t0 
him in the Greek and Latin Fathers, where he is {uit 


g Quanto ſe pauperiorum cernit pril; verbis minor erat, magnctur 
in ſuis, tanto eum oportet in iis teflimoniv quo ammodo Crew 
eſſe ditiorem; ut quod dixerit ſuis De doctr. Chriſt. J. 4. Cc. 5. 
ver bis, probet ex ie; & qui pro- 
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o find all the moſt juſt and ſolid particulars which 
can be ſaid on the ſame head; not only principles, 
and their conſequences ; truths, and the prooſs of 
em; the rules, and their application; but even 
jery often the thoughts and turns; inſomuch that 
:n orator of no great abilities 1s on a ſudden inriched 
by the wealth of others, which becomes in ſome mea- 
ſure his own by the uſe he makes of it. And ſo far 
from its being a crime in him to adorn himſelf thus 
in theſe precious ſpoils; he ought, on the contrary, 
to be cenſured, in caſe he preſumed to prefer his own 
thoughts to thoſe of ſuch great men, who, by a pecu- 
liar privilege, were deſtined to inſtruct all ages and 
nations after their death. 

do not pretend, in ſpeaking thus, to confine the 
labour of preachers to extracting the moſt beautiful 
paſſages from the Fathers, and to deliver them ſo de- 
tached to their hearers. However, though they ſhould 
co this, their lock would not be thereby leſs inſtruct- 
ed; nor would their caſe be very hard, fhould they 
ſtill have St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, and St. Chryſoſtom 


y 0 
n do 


Jord 


br their paſtors. I have heard a clergyman in Paris, 
wy ho was very much followed and admired, though 
„ 0} molt of bis ſ.rmons were borrowed from Mr. Tour- 

Jeux and Mr. Nicole. And, indeed, what need the 
wa eople care-whence what they hear is borrowed, pro- 
ed it be excellent, and well adapted to their inſtruc- 
eon? But a preacher is allowed to lend, or rather to 
vin his eloquence to that of thoſe great men, by 
* {Worrowing from them the ſubſtance of his proofs and 
. ir2uments; and exprefling them after his manner, 
uw thout following them ſervilely. If be undertakes, 
, I or inſtance, to ſhew why God permits juſt men to 
"WW afflicted in this life, St. Chryſoſtom, in his firſt 
2. lomily to the people of Antiach, ſupplies him with 
s ſue en or twelve different reaſons, all ſupported by texts 
ES df Scripture; and adds a greater number in other diſ- 
cu ourſcs. St. Auſtin has alſo ſome wonderful paſlages 


this ſubject, which he treated often, becauſe this 
inſtruction 
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inſtruction and conſolation bave in all ages been ge- 
ceſſary to the good and juſt. A preacher of genius 
and elocution, finding himſelf in the midſt of thef. 
immenſe riches, of which he is allowed to take what. 
ever he pleaſes, can he fail of delivering himſelf ina 
great noble, majeſtic, and, at the ſame time, ſolid and 
inſtructive manner? A perſon, who is a little conte 
ſant with the Fathers, immediately diſcovers whether 
a diſcourſe lows from thoſe ſources ; whether the 
proofs and principles were taken from thence and, W 
though the preacher be ever ſo eloquent, or ſolid, in 
other reſpects, yet, if he is deficient in this part, he nr fr 
wants ſomething very eſſential. upon 
I again repeat, that this advantage is of ine:timable {upon 
value, and does not require infinite pains or time, Whnatio! 
Some years of retirement would ſuffice for this ſtudy, peak 
how extenſive ſoever it may appear: and that man, {doubt 
who ſhould have made himſelf maſter only of the ho- make 
milies of St. John Chryſoſtom, and St. Auſtin's (zr-Mſtheir | 
mons on the Old and New Teſtament, with ſome 


of tc 
other little treatiſes of the latter, would find in then that 
all that is neceſſary to form an excelleut preacher. Hecal 
Theſe two great maſters would alone ſuffice to teach Hur he 
him in what manner he is to inftrut bis flock, by It i 
teaching them religion thoroughly, and from piin- pf ble: 
ciples, and by clearly explaining to them its tenets}Wvhich 
and morality ; but, above all, by making them pe- er, a 
fectly acquainted with Chriſt, his doctrine, actions, for he 
ſufferings, myſteries ; and annexing theſe ſeveral in-mouth 
ſtructions to the text of Scripture itſelf, the exp/icauent 
tion of which is equally adapted to the capacitie h Mo 


and the taſte, both of the learned and unleatned; and ood 1 
fixes the truths in the mind, in a more ealy an 


agreeable manner. 

One cannot inculcate too much to young more ; 
after St. Auſtin's example, the neceſſity they will lM | 5 
under, in caſe God ſhould one day call them to ti lingu, 
eccleſiaſtical miniſtry, of going through a courle « dane 
ſolid ſtudies, of making the Scriptures familiar to then ens 


ſelves 
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ſelves, and of taking the holy Fathers for their guides 
and maſters, before they undertake to teach others. 
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e 

d, WH EN I propoſe to make ſome reflections here 
in on the Eloquence of the Scriptures, I am 
he far from being willing to confound them with thoſe 


upon profane authors, by remarking to youth only 
upon ſuch things as pleaſe the ear, delight the imagi- 
nation, and form the taſte, The deſign of God, in 
ſpeaking to mankind by the Scriptures, was not un- 
doubtedly to foment their pride and curioſity, or to 
make them orators and learned men, but to amend 
their hearts. His intention, in thoſe Sacred Books, is 
me not to pleaſe the imagination, or to teach us to move 
nem that of others, but to purify and convert us, and to 
het. Nrecal us from abroad, whither our ſenſes lead us, ta 
ach eur heart, where his grace enlightens and inſtructs us. 
„by It is certain that the Divine wiſdom has every kind 
„in- f bleſſing. in her train, and that all the qualities 
neterhich the world reſpect, and can only receive from 
er, are at her diſpoſal. And how would it be poſſible 
or her not to be eloquent, ſhe who! opens the 
outh of the dumb, and makes little children elo- 
uent ? ho hath made man's mouth? ſays he, ſpeaking 
o Moſes, who thought himſelf not poſſeſſed of a 
ood utterance : Mo makcth the dumb, or deaf, or the 
wing, or the blind; have not I the Lord? 

But the Divine Wiſdom, in order to make itſelf 


meu ore acceſſible and more eligible, has condeſcended 
„ill be 3 i 

to tht linguas infantium fecit diſertas. quis fabricatus eſt mutum & ſur- 
urſe . x. 21. dum, videntem & cæcum? Nonne 


| Obſecro, Domine: non ſum ego ? Exod, iv. 10 & 11. 
Nquens ab heri & nudius tertius 
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to ſtoop to our language, to aſſume our tone of voice, f: 
and to ſtammer, as it were, with children. Hence ii 
is, that the chief and aimoſt univerſal charaCterivic 


of the Scriptures is ſimplicity. {a 
This is ſtill more apparent in the New Teſtament, in 
and St. Paul diſcovers to us a very ſublime reaſon H $1 
it. The Creator's deſign, at firſt, was to win oven die 
men to the knowledge of himſelf by the uſe of thei hu 
reaſon, and by contemplation on the wiſdom of hi fr 
works. In this firſt plan, and manner of teaching Ml thc 
every thing was great and magnificent, every thin do; 
anſwered to the majeſty of the God who ſpoke, and ous 
the greatneſs of him who was «inſtructed. Bur (ini wh, 
has deſtroyed that order, and occaſioned a quite op ed | 
polite method to be uſed : * For, after that, in i inſt; 
wiſdom of God, the world by wiſdom knew net God, i Wo 
pleaſed God, by the fooliſhneſs of preaching, to ſve tleſ rat 
that believe. Now part of this folly conſiſts in thei its 2 
ſimplicity of the evangelical word and doctrine, G 
was determined to diſcredit the vanity of eloquence It 
of knowledge, and the wiſdom of philoſophers; any d 
to bring into contempt the pomp of human price, i Cut: 


dictating the books of Scripture, by which only manfMelogy 
kind are to be converted, ina ſtyle quite different tron 
that of the Heathen writers, Theſe ſeem ſtudious on 
ly of heightenin; their diſcourſes by ornaments, where 
as ihe Sacred Penmen never endeavour to diſplay v! 
in their writinzs, that they may bereave Chriſt's crol 

of the honour of conver: ung the world, by giving 
either to the charms of eloquence, or to the force 
human reaſon. 

If therefore, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity, whid 
is the true charateriflic of the Scriptures, we mt 
wich ſuch beautiful, ſuch ſublime paſſages in then 
it is very remarkable; that this beauty, this {implicit 
Co not ati ive from a far-fetched, laboured elocution,0 
from the thin2s which are ſo great, ſo lofty in the 
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ſelves, that they muſt neceſſarily appear magnificent, 
when clothed in words, 

Furthermore, the Divine Wiſdom has employed the 
{fame method in ſpeaking to men, as ſhe did in the 
incarnation, by which ſhe wrought their ſalvation. 
She was indeed veiled and datkened by the diſagreea- 
ble outſide of infamy, ſilence, poverty, contradictions, 
humiliations, and ſufferings: but then ſhe always ſuf- 
fered rays of majeſty and power to eſcape through 
thoſe veils, which clearly diſcover her divinity, This 
double character of {implicity and majeſty is conſpicu- 
ous alſo in every part of the Sacred Writings: and, 
when we ſeriouſly examine, what this Wiſdom ſuffer- 
ed for our ſalvation, and cauſed to be wrote for our 
inſtruction, we diſcover cqually in both the eternal 


erat Verbum : this is the ſource of its grandeur; but 
its aſſuming the fleſh for our ſakes, & Verbum cara, 
Gol faum 2/7 ; this is the cauſe of its weakneſs, 

ence It was neceſlary to uſe theſe precautions, and to 
aug lay down theſe principles, before 1 undertook to point 
e, cut in the Scriptures, ſuch particulars as relate to 
mi1WMeloquence. For otherwiſe, by ſetting too high a value 
on this kind of beauties, we ſhould expoſe young 
people to the danger of having leſs veneratien forthoſe 
paſſages of Scripture, where it is more acceſſible ta 
tle ones, although it be as divine in thoſe places as 
n any other, and often conceals more profound things: 
dr we ſhould expoſe them to another danger, equally 
o be avoided, which is to neglect thoſe very things 
which Wiſdcm ſays to us, and to attend only to the 


wi anner in which ſhe lays them; and by that means 
e No ſet a leſs value on the ſalutary counſel ſhe gives us, 
:h0 Whan on the ſtrokes of eloquence which fall from her, 
plicih low, it is injurious to her to admire only her train, 
01, nd not to look upon herſelf; or to be more touched 


then ich the gift ſhe often beſtows on her encmics, than 


pith the graces which ſhe reſeryes for her children 


bd diſciples, 
e C3 d ſhalh 


Word, by whom all things were made, In principia 
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I ſhall run over different matters, but not in a yery 
exact order. I have obſerved elſewhere, that moſt of 
the reflections the reader will find here on the Scrip- 
tures are not mine; which indeed their beauty of ſtyle 
will ſhew. 


I. Simplicity of the myſtericus Mritings. 
* T hey crucified him there. 


The more we reflect on the inimitable character 
of the evangeliſts, the more we diſcover that they 
were not directed by the ſpirit of man. Theſe bare. 
ly ſav in few words, that their maſter was crucihed, 
without diſcovering the leaſt ſurpriſe, compaſſion, or 
acknowledgment, Who would have ſpoke in this 
manner of a friend that had laid down his life for 
him ? What ſon would have related in ſo ſhort, ſo 
unaffected a manner, how his father had ſaved him 
from death, by ſuffering in his ſtead ? But it is in 
this that the finger of God appears conſpicuous; and 
the leſs man appears in a conduct fo little human, the 
more evident is the operation of God. 

The prophets deſcribe Chriſt's ſufferings, in alive- 
ly, affecting, and pathetic manner, and abound with 
ſentiments and reflections; but the evangeliſts fe- 
late them with ſimplicity, without emotion, or re- 
flections; without breaking out into admiration ot 
teſtimonies of gratitude; or diſcovering the leaſt de- 
ſign to make their readers the diſciples of Chriſt, It 
was not natural, that perſons who lived ſo many years 
before Chriſt ſhould be ſo touched with his ſufferings: 
nor that nien who were eye- witneſſes of his croſs, and 
ſo zealous for his glory, ſhould ſpeak with ſo much 
calmneſs of the unheard of crime that was perpetrated 
againſt him, The ſtrong zeal and affection of the 
apoſtles might have been ſuſpected, which that of tie 
prophets could not be. But, had not the eyangelils 
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and the prophets been inſpired, the former would have 
writ with greater force and fire, and the latter with 
more coldneſs and indifference ; the one would have 
ſhewn a deſire to perſuade, and the other ſuch a timi- 
tity and heſitation in their conjectures as would not 
have affected 2ny one. All the prophets are ardent, 
zealous, full of reſpect and veneration for the myſte- 
ries they publiſh; but, as for the evangeliſts, they are 
calm, and have an inimitable moderation, though 
their zeal is as ſtrong as that of the prophets. What 
man but ſces the hand which guided hoth the one and 
the other? And what more ſenſible proof can we have 
of the divinity of the Scriptures, than their not re- 
ſembling, in any particular, ſuch things as are writ- 
ten by men? But, at the ſame time, how much ought 
ſuch an ple, and there are multitudes of the ſame 
kind, teach s co revere the auguſt ſimplicity of the 
Sacred Books, which fr-quently conceal the moſt 
ſublime truths, and the muſt profound myſteries ? 

" It is much in the ſame manner the Scripture re- 
lates, that Iſaac was laid, by Abraham, on the wood 
which was to be his funeral pile, and was bound be- 
ich fore he was ſacrificed, without telling us one word ei- 
te- ther of the ſentiments of the ſon, or of his father's 
re · ¶ diſcourſe to him; or preparing us for ſuch a ſacrifice 
or by any reflections, or telling us in what manner the 
de- father and ſon ſubmitted to it. Joſephus the hiſtorian 

It puts a pretty long, but very beautiful and moving, diſ- 
ears courſe into Abraham's mouth; but Moſes deſcribes 
195: him as ſilent, and is himſelf ſilent on that occaſion. 
and The reaſon of this is, the former wrote as a man, 
zucht and as his genius prompted him; whereas the other 
ated was the pen and inſtrument of the Spirit of God, who 
dictated all his words. 


II. S'niplicity and Grandeur. 


In the beginning Cid created the heavens and the 
earth, What man, who was to have treated of ſuch 


N Gen, ch, xxil, n Gen, i. 1. 
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exalted matters, would have begun as Moſes did! 
How majeſtic, and at the ſame time how fimple is 
this? Don't we perceive, that it is God himſelf who 
informs us of a wonder which does not aſtoniſh him, 
and to which he is ſuperior? A common man would 
have endeavoured to ſuit the magnificence of his ex- 
preſſions to the grandeur of his ſubfect, and would 
have diſcovered only his weakneſs; but eternal Wife 
dom, who made the world in * ſport, relates it with- 
out emotion, | 

The prophets, whoſe aim was to make us admire 
the wonders of the creation, ſpeak of it in a very 
different manner: 

” The Lord is King, and hath put on glorious at pore; 
the Lord hath put en his apparel, and girded bine 
with ftrergth. 

The holy King, tranſported in ſpirit at the firſt ori- 
gin of the world, deſcribes in the moſt pompovs ex- 
preſſions, in what manner God, who hitherto bad re- 
mained unknown, inviſible, and hid in the impene- 
trable ſecret of his being, manifeſted himſelf on a 
ſudden, by a crowd of incomprehenſible wonders, 

The Lord, ſays he, at laſt comes forth from his 
ſolitude, He will not be alone happy, juſt, holy, 
but will reign by his goodneſs and bounty. But 
with what glory is the immortal King inveſted | What 
riches has he diſplayed to us! From what ſource do 
ſo many lights and beauties flow? Where were thoſe 
treaſures, that rich pomp hid, which iſſued out of 
the womb of darkneſs? How great muſt the ma- 
jeſty of the Creator be, if that which ſurrounds him 
imprints ſo great an awe and veneration | What mult 
he himſelf be, when his works are ſo magnificent! 

The ſame prophet in another Pſalm, coming out 
of a profound meditation on the works of God, and 
filled with admiration and gratitude, exhorts himſelf 


o Ludens in orbe terrarum. indutus eſt, Indutus eſt Donne 
Prov. viii, 31. fortitudinem, & præcinxit ſe, P. 
Domi us regnavit: decorem xcii. 1, 
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| to praiſe and bleſs the infinite majeſty and goodnels, 
WW yboſe wonders aſtoniſh, and whole bleſſings oppreſs 1 

| him: * Praiſe the Lord. O ty foul : U Lord tiy God, 1 
thu art become exceeding glorious, thou art clothed ö 
6 with majeſiy and honour © . . . Thou deckeft thyſelf with 11 | 
lebt, as it were with a garment ; and ſpreadeſt out the ö [ 
havens like a curtain. Would not one think that Mt 
the God of ages had clothed himſelf on a ſudden with 1 


magnificence; and that, iſſuing from the ſecret part 
of his palace, he diſplayed himſelf in light ? But all ſis: 
this is but his outward clothing, and as a mantle . 
which hides him. Thy majeſty, O my God! is 15 
infinitely above the light that ſurrounds it. I fix my 1 
eyes on thy garments, not being able to fix them on 1 
thy ſelf: I can diſcern the rich embroidery of thy pur- 14 
J ple, but I ſhall ceaſe to ſee thee, ſhould I dare to raiſe (39H 
my eyes to thy face, . 

It will be of uſe to compare in this manner the ſim- 8 
plicity of the hiſtorian with the ſublime magniſicence Wt.” 
of the prophets. Theſe ſpeak of the ſame things, Wt 
but in a quite different view. The ſame may be ob- 19 
ſerved with regard to all the eircumſtances of the crea- 
tion. I ſhall preſent the reader with only a few of 
them, by which he may form a judgment of the reſt : 

God made two great lights ; the greater light to rule 
the day, and the leſſer light to rule the night : He made 
the lars alſo. "34 
f Can any thing be more ſimple and at the ſame time 4 
or more auguſt? I ſhall ſpeak only of the fun and ſtars, [if 
and will begin with the laſt. 1 


1 God only is allowed to ſpeak with indifference of - Fn 

ft the moſt aſtoniſhing ſpectacle with which he had a- * 1488 
dorned the univerſe: And the ſlars. He declares, in - 11 
one word, what coſt him but a word ; but who can 

ut N a R 

by athom the vaſt extent of this word? Do we conſi- 

elf q Benedic anima mea Domino, Pal. civ. 1, 2. 
ore Deus meus, maęniſicatus r Fecit Deus duo luminaria mag- 

nus es v hement er. Confeſſionemſ Heb. na: luminare majus, ut præeſſet 


Pl, eoram] & cecorem induiſti, a- diei, & luminare minus ut præeſſet 
auckus lumine ficut veitimento. gocti, & Reila*s, Gen. i. 16. 
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der that theſe ſtars are innumerable, all infinitely 
greater than the earth; all, the planets excepted, an 
inexhauſtible ſource of light? But what order fixed 
their ranks ? and whom does that hoſt of heaven, all 
whoſe centinels are fo watchiul, obey with fo much 
punctuality and joy? The hrmament, ſet with ſuch 
a numberleſs multitude of ſtars, is the firſt preacher 
who declared the glory of the Aimighty; and, to make 
all men inexcuſable, we need only that book written 
in characters of light. 

As for the ſun, who can behold it en and 
bear for any time the ſplendor of its rays ? The fun, 
20h n it apt carcib, 77 at his riſing a marvelliu 
inſirument, the work 7 by moſt High: At nin it f arcb- 
eth the countiy, and de can (bide the burning hea 
thereof? A man blowing a furnace is in Works of heat, 
but the ſun burncth the mountains three times mire; 
breath ng out fiery vapours, and ſending fi th bright 
beams, it dinimeth the eres. Great is the Li: that 
made it, and at his comm ancinent it runneth h aftily. Is 
this then the ſame ſun, dich is mentioned in Gene- 
ſis in ſo plain and ſim ple a manner: He made its light 
greater, thut it might f eſide over the day? How ma- 
ny beauties are comp.chendec, and, as it were, veiled 
under theſe few words! Can we conceive the pomy 
and profuſion with which the fun begins his courle; 
the colours with which he embelliſhes nature; ; and 
with what magnificence himſelf is arrayed at his ap- 
pearing on the horizon, as the ſpouſe whom heaven 
and earth await, and whoſe delight he forms! 
Ne cometh forth out of his chamber as a bridegrom, 


s Stellz dederunt lumen in eu- ram, in conſpeQu ardoris «jus quis 
ſtodiis ſuis, & lætatæ ſunt, Vo- 
catæ ſunt & dixerunt, Adſumus, & 
lxerunt ei cum jucunditate, qui 
feci: las. Baruc. iii. 34, 35. 

: Cel enarrant gloriam Dei, & 
opera manuum ejus annuntiat fix- 
mamentum, Pf, xvii, 1, 

u Sol. . . . vas admirabile, opus 


excelſi, In mermiano exurit ter- 


diens in operibus ardoris : triplic- 
ter ſo] exurens montes, racios ig: 
neos exſufflans, & reſulgens rails 
ſuis obcæcat oculos, Magnus Do- 
minus qui fecit illum, & in ſer⸗ 
monibus ejus feſtinavit iter, Ec 
xlili. 2, 5. 


Put 
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But behold in what manner he unites the majeſty and 
graces of a bridegroom with; the rapid courſe of a 
giant, who is leſs ſtudious to pleaſe, than to carry, 
throughout the world, the news of the Prince who 
ſends him, and who is leſs attentive to his dreſs than 
to his duty: Fe exulted as a giant who is to run his race. 
He came from the higheſt heaven, and his courſe is to its 
height ; nor can any one hide himſelf from his heat. 
His light is as ſtrong and diffuſive as at the firſt day, 
ſo that the perpetual deluge of fire, which ſpreads from 
all parts of it, has not diminiſhed the incomprehenſi- 
ble ſource of ſo tull and precipitated a profuſion. 
The prophet had juſt reaſon to cry out, Great is the 
Lird who made it! How great is the majeſty of the 
Creator, and what muſt he himſelf be, ſince his 
works are ſo augutt ! 

3. I ſhall add farther that paſſage which relates to 


| the creation of the ſea: ” God ſaid, Let the waters 


under the heaven be gathered together under one place, 
and let the dry land appear. 

Had not the prophets aſſiſted us in diſcovering the 
wonders concealed under the furface of theſe words, 
their depth would be more unfathomable with regard 
to us, than that of the ſea. 

This commandment, which is here but a ſingle ex- 
yrefiton, is a dreadtul menace, and a thunder accord- 
ing to the prophet : * The waters /tozd above the moun- 
tains, At thy rebuke they fled: at the voice of thy 
under they hajied away. Inſtead of running off gent- 
ly, they fled with fear ; they haſted to precipitate 
themſelves, and to crowd one over the other, in or- 
der to leave that ſpace void which they ſeemed to 
have uſurped, ſince God drove them from thence. 
domething like this happened when God made his 
people to paſs thiough the Red Sea and the river Jor- 


/ 


dan, he Red Sea made a neiſe, and was dried up 


V Gen. i, 9. voce tonitrui ſormidabunt. Pſ. 
* duper montes ſtabunt aquæ. Civ, 6, 7. 


Ab imprecatione tua fugient ; à 


5 whence 
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whence another prophet takes occaſion to aſk God, 
whether he is angry at the river and the ſeas ? 

In the tumultuous obedience, where the frighted 
waters, one would imagine, ſhould have ſwept away 
every thing in their courſe, an inviſible hand govern- 
ed them with as much eaſe as a mother governs and 
handles a child ſhe had firſt ſwathed, and afterwards 
put in his cradle. It is under theſe images God te- 
preſents to us what he did at that time: ho ſout up 
the fea with doors, when it brake ferth as if it had iſ- 
ſued out of the womb © hen I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof, and thick darkneſs a fwaddling-band for it; 
and brate up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars and 
doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhall thou come but no farther : and 
here ſhall thy proud waves be ſlayed ? There is no oc- 
Ccalton to raiſe the beauty of theſe laſt words, for who 
is not affected with them? God marked out bounds 
to the ſea, and it did not dare to tranſgreſs them“: 
That which was written on its ſhores prevented it 
from going beyond them; and that element, which 
appears the moſt ungovernable, was equally obedient 
both in its flight and in its ſtay. This obedience 
has continued the ſame for many ages; and, how tu- 
multuous ſoever the waters may appear, the inſtant 
they come near the ſhore, God's prohibition keeps 
them in awe and ſtops their progreſs. 


Y Numquid in fluminibus ijratus pofui vectem & oftia, Et dixi; 


ee, Domine? vel in mail indign - 
tio tua? Habac. iii. 8. 

2 Quis concluſit oftiis mare, ſaid 
Fe to Jeb, [ Heb, Quis protexit in 
valvis mare, cùm ex utero pro- 
dens exiret ? ] quando erumpe- 
bat, quaſi. de vulya procedens : cum 
ponerem nubem veſtimentum ejus, 
& caligine illud, quaſi pannis infa- 
miæ, obvolverem! Circumde ſi 
od terminis meis, [ Heb, de- 
erevi ſuper eo dectetum meum ] & 


Uſque huc venies, & non proce- 
des amplius, & hie confringes tu- 
mentes fluctus tuos, [ Heb. me- 
ta hee confringet tumorem fluctu- 
um tuorum. ] Job. xxxviii. 8, 10. 

a Poſui atenam terminum mari, 
preceptum ſempiternum, quod nen 
præteribit. Et commovebuntur, 
& not poterunt, & intume ſcent 
fluctus ejus, & non tranſibunt 4. 
Ind, Jerem, v. 22. 


III. Thi 
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III. The beauty of the Scrifture does not ariſe from the 
words, but the things, 


Tt is well known, that the moſt excellent Greek 
and Latin authors loſe moſt of their graces when 
tranſlated literally, becauſe a great part of their beau- 
ty conſiſts in the expreſſion : But, as that of the Scrip- 
tures conſiſts more in the things than the words, we 
find that it fubſiſts and ſtrikes in the moſt verbal 
tranſlation. This will plainly appear from every part 
of the Scripture. I ſhall content myſelf with tran— 
ſcribing only two or three paſlages from it. 

1. > Ie unto them that join houſe to hauſe, that lay 


fell to field, till there be no place, that they may be placed 


alone in the midſt of the earth. In mine ears, ſaid the 
Lord of Hoſts, of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſolate, 
even great and fair without inhabitant, 

There is nothing in all the eloquence of the Hea- 
thens, comparable to the vivacity of the reproach, 
which the prophet here makes to the wile men of his 
time, who, neglecting the law of God, which had 
aſſigned to every man, in particular, a proportion of 
the promiſed land, with a prohibition to alienate it 
for ever, ſwallowed up, in their vaſt parks, the vine- 
yard, the held, and the houſe of thoſe who were fo 
unhappy as to live near them, 

But the reflection which the prophet adds ſeems to 
me no leſs eloquent, notwithſtanding its great ſim- 
plicity : In mine cars, ſaid the Lord of Hoſts, I hear 
the Lord; his voice is at my ear. Whilſt the whole 
world attends to nothing but their pleaſures, and that 
no one hears the law of God, I already hear his thun- 


b Ve qui conjungitis domum ad In auribus meis * Dominus exer- 
domum, & agrum agro copulatis cituum: Niũ domus mult:e deſertæ 
uſque ad terminum loci, [ Heb. fuerint grandes & pulchræ abſque 
Da nec deficiat locus, ] Numquid habitatore, Iſal. V. 8, 9. 
habitabitis vos ſoli in medio terra ? 


* Thus the Hebrew verſian had it; but the Latin verſſon aſcriles tleſs 
winds to God, not to the prophet ; In auribus meis font bac; dicit Do- 
Banus Exercituurn, | 
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der roaring againſt thoſe ambitious rich men, ho 
think of nothing but building and eftabliſhing their 
abode upon t e earth. Godechoes in mine ear a per- 
petual threa againſt their van enterpriſes, and a 
kind of oath more dreadful than the threat itſelf, be- 
cauſe it proves the Jatter ready to break forth, and ir. 
revocabie: Of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſert, Sc. 

2. The ſame prophet deſcribes the characteriſtics 
of the Meſſiah in a wonderful manner: © For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a ſon is given, and the governs 
ment ſhall be upon his ſhoulder : and his name ſhall ly 

called, Wonderful, Counſellor, The mighty God, The cver— 
laſting Father, The Prince of peace. 

I ſhall conſider only the following expreſſion, and 
the government ſhall be upon bis ſhoulder ; this includes a 
wonderful image, and has a peculiar energy, when 
conſidered with due attention. 

Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be born an infant, but then he 
ſhall not wait either for years or experience before he 
Teigns. He ſhall not ſtand in need of being acknow- 
ledged by his ſubjects, nor of being aſſiſted by his ar- 
mies, in order to ſubdue tebels; for he himſelf will be 
his ſtrength, his power, his royalty. He ſhall dilter 
infinitely from other Kings, u ho cannot be ſuch unlcls 
they are acknowledged by ſome ſtate; and who fall 
into the condition of private men, if their ſubjects re- 
fuſe to obey them. Their authority is not their own, 
nor for themſelves, nor can they give it duration. 
But the child who ſhall be botu, even when he ſhal! 
appear to be in want of all things, and to be incapable 
of commanding, ſhall bear all the weight of divine 
majeſty and royalty. He ſhall ſupport every thing 
by his efficacy and power; and his ſovereign authority 


c Parvulus natus eſt nobis, & fi- d Portans omnia verbo virtutis 
lius datus eſt nobis, & factus eſt, ſuæ. Heb, i. 4. : 
[Heb. & erit] principatus ſuper Ecce Deus veſter: ecce Demi- 
humerum ejus, & vocabitur no- nus Deus in fortitudine veniet, & 
men jus, Admirabilis, Conſiliari- brachium ſuum dominabitur, 3% 
us, Deus fortis, Pater futuri ſæ- xl. 10. 
culi, Princeps pacis, Ifai, ix. 6, 


1 ſhal 
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ſhall reſide fully and wholly in himſelf, and the govern- , 
ment ſhall be upon his fhaulder. Nothing can prove 
this better than the manner itſelf which he ſhall chuſe 
to reign. He muſt have from himſelf, and indepen- 
dent of all exterior means, a ſovereign power, in or- 
der to make himſelf be worſhipped by mankind, not- 
withſtanding the ignominy of the croſs, which he 
ſhall vouchſafe to take upon himſelf ; and to change 
the inſtrument of his puniſhment into the inſtrument 
of his victory, and the moſt ſplendid mark of his ſo- 
vereignty; the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder. 

Thoſe who ſtudy the Scripture attentively find 
that the beauty of it conſiſts in the ſtrength and great- 
neſs of the thoughts. 


--DUESCAREFP-ILION; 4 

1. Cyrus was the greateſt conqueror, and the moſt BP 
accompliſhed prince mentioned in hiſtory, the reaſon 1 | 
of which the Scripture gives us, iz that God him- N 


felt had taken a pleaſure in forming him, for the ac- 

. W compliſhment of his intended mercy to his people. 

rer He calls hm by his name two hundred years beſore his | 

birth, aud declares, that he himſelf will ſet the crown 4 
| 
| 


an on his head, and put a ſword in his hand, in order to 


: 
te- make him the deliverer of his people. | 
vn, e Thus ſaith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe WW 
on, riet hand I have holden, to ſubdue nations before bim: * 
nal adi loeſe the loins of kings to open before him the twa N Mi 
ble ved gates, and the gates ſhall not be ſpout, I will go be- 9 
ine ere thee, and mate the crooked places flraight : I will 1 


br:ak in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars 


un. e\us gentes, & doria regum vertam, & non eſt amplid s: extia me non 
& aperiam coram eo januas, & por- eſt Deus, Accinxi te; & non cog- 
non claudentur. Ego ante te ibo, noviſti me. IL, xlv. I, 2, n. 5. 


In 


tity of tron . . . I am the Lord, and there is none elſe, there 1 
is no God beſides me : I girded thee, thru haſt not known me. 1 
rtutis | 14 
e Hæc dicit Dominus Chrito & glorioſos terræ humiliabo; por- Wl: 
Yom WWE mo C ro, cujus apprehendi dexte- tas æreas conteram, & vectes ferre- 0 li 
jet, & iam, ut ſubjic.aw ante faci?m os confringam , „.. Ego Dominus, bf " 
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In another place, he commands Cyrus, king of the 
Perſians, then called Elamites, to ſet out with the 
Medes; he orders the ſiege to be made, and the wall; 
to fall down: * arch, Elam; Mede, do thou beſiege. 
In fine, Babylon will no longer make others ſigb. Let 
him come now at my command); let him join with 
the Medes; let him beſiege a city which is an enemy 
to my worſhip and to my people; let him obey me 
without knowing me; let him follow me with his eyes 
ſhut ; let him execute my commands without being 
either of my counſe], or in my confidence; and let him 
teach all princes, and even all men, how I am ſove— 
reign over empires, events, and even wills; fince J 
make myſelf to be equally obeyed by kings, and by 
every private ſoldier in the armies, without having 
any occaſion either to reveal my{clf, or to exhort, or 
employ any other means than my will, which is alſo 
my power: 5 That they may know from the riſing of tha 
ſun, and from the weſ?, that there is none beſides mo, 1 
am the Lord, and there is none elſe. 

How majeſtic are theſe few words | Go up, Elam; 
Prince of the Perſians, ſet out. Beſiege, Mede and 
you, Prince of the Medes, form the ſiege. I have 
made all their groans to ceaſe : Babylon is taken and 

lundered: it has no power; its tyranny 1s at an end, 

2. The Scriprures have painted in the ſtrongeſt eo- 
lours, how greatly ſenſible God is to the oppreſſion 
of the poor and the weak, as well as to the injuſtice 
of the judges and the mighty of the earth. 

h Tſaiah repreſents Truth feeble and trembling, im- 
ploring, but in vain, the aſſiſtances of the judges, and 
repreſenting herſelf to no purpoſe before every tribu- 
nal. Acceſs is denied her every-where ; ſhe is in all 


f Aſcende, Elam ; obſide, Me- facta eſt veritas in oblivionem: & 
de: omnem gemitum ejus ceſſare qui receſſit a malo, prædæ patu't: 
feci. Ia, iii. 2. | & vidit Dominus, & malum ap- 

g Iſa. xiv. 6. paruit in oculis ejus, quia non ef 

n Converſum eſt retrorſum ju- judicium. Et vidit, quia non eſt 
dicium, & juſtitia longe ſtetit: vir: & admiratus eſt, quia non et 
quia corruit in platea veritas, & qui occutrat. Iſa. lix, 15, 16. 
#quitas non potuit ingredi, Et 
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places rejected, forgot, and trodden under foot. Inte- 
reſt prevails over right, and the good man is delivered 
vp a prey to the unjuſt: And the Lord ſaid it, and it 
diſpleaſed him that there was no judgment. And be jaw 
that there was no man, and he wondered that there was 
no interceſſor. 

His ſilence would make me conclude, either that he 
does not ſee thoſe diſorders, or that he is indifferent to 
them. It is not ſo, ſays the prophet in another place; 
every thing is prepared for judgment, whilſt men are 
not thinking any thing of the matter. The inviſtble 
Judge is preſent. He is ſtanding in order to take in 
hand the defence of thoſe who have no other ; and to 
pronounce a very different ſentence againſt the unjuſt, 
and in behalf of thofe who are poor and weak : The 
Lord will enter into judgment with the ancients of the peo- 
ple, and the princes thereof; fer ye have eaten up the 


| vinexard ; the jpoil of the poor is in their houſes. That 


mean ye that ye leat my people to pieces, and grind the 
faces of the foor © ſays the Lord God of Hats. Nothing 
can be ſtronger or more eloquent than the reproaches 
which God makes in this place to the judges and prin - 
ces of his people. How | Ycu who. ought to defend 
my people, as a vine that was committed to your care; 
and you ought to ſerve as 2 hedge and a rampart to it; 
it is you yourſeives have made wild havock of this 
vine, and ruined it, as though the fire“ had paſt over 
it, And you eat the vine. Had you been but a little 
tender of your brethren, and not ruined them intire- 
ly! but, after you had ſtripped my people, you lay 


them in the wine- preſſes, in order to ſqueeze the mar- 


row out of their bones: You bruiſe them; you cruſh 
them under the mill, in order to grind them to duſt 
ve grind them. You perhaps intend to conceal your 


| Stat ad judicandum [ Heb, con- Rapina pauperis in domo veſtra, 
ticandum] Dominus, & ſtat ad Quare atteritis populum meum, & 
Jcicandos populos. Dominus ad- facies pauperum commolitis, dicit 
udicium veniet cum ſenibus pop uli Dominus Deus exercituum ! Iſa, 
u, & principibus ejus. Vos enim iii. 13— 15. 
lied, & vos] depalli eſtis vinem. E 30 the original ſays, 
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city by iniquity. 


and plucked the [ports out of his teeth. 


himſelf deſcribed in the bouk of Job: 


I Ve qui æ i cat civitatem in 
ſanguinibus . 
riete clamabit: & 
inter jun uras fici zum eſt, e- 
ſpondebit. Hab. ii. 11, 12. 

m Ab infantia mea crevit me- 
cum miſeratio : 
me] & ab utero matris cedux1 il- 
lam. . . Liberabam pauperem vo- 
ciferantem, & pupi-lim cui non 


erat adjutor, Benedictio perituri 
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thefts and rapine from me, by converting them into 


7 
proud furniture for the ornament of your houſes, | fir: 
have followed, with attentive and jealous eyes, all you 1, 

have deſpoiled your brother of; and fee it, notwith- noſt 
ſtanding your great endeavours to hide it: The fal ah 
of the poor is in your houſes. Every thing calls aloud for He 
vengeance, and ſhal} obtain it; it ſhall fall on you th 
and your children; and the fon of an unjuſt father, 28 kin 
he inherits his crime, will alſo inherit my anger : 1. the 
to him that buildeth @ town with blood, and ſlabliſbeth a tha 
For the flraw fhall cry out of the wall, tri 
and the beam cut of the timber ſhall anſwer it. thr 
We obſerve a quite oppolite character in the perſon ] 
of Job, who was the pattern or example of a good orc 
judge and a good prince: * For from my youth (con- tice 
paſſian) was brought up with me, as with a father, and tar 
1 have guided her frem my mither's womb . . . . Iputm / 
rightecuſneſs, and it dothed me; my judgment Was as a arr; 
robe and a diadem . . . . I delivered the poor that ied, ano 
and the fatherleſs, and him that had none to help hin. by 
The bleſſing of him that was ready to perifh came upon me; per 
and I cauſed the wiaow's heart to ſing for joy. . .. . I pet. 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame, I was IS rc 
@ father to the prior. . . . I brane the jaws of the wicked, imp 
give 
3. | ſhall conclude with a deſcription of a very dit— lays 
ferent kind from thoſe which preceded it, but no less to d 
remarkable; it is that of a war- horſe, which God wit! 
ſold 
He 

ſuper me veniehat, & cor vidvæ his 

. - Quia ſauis de pa- cenſolatus fam, Jaſtitia insutus as 

num, gud ſam; & veſtivi me, ficur veſli- 

mento & diaden ate, judicio meo. ＋ 
Oculus fui co, & pes claude. Pa- tudin 
der cram Dau, eum. . Co ntere- binn 
[Heb, <ducavit bert m las iriqui, & de dengbus quaf 
ihius auferebau paædam. J b caps e 
XXI. 18. & Cap, XxIx. 12, 14= ultat 
17. git ar 


Fi: 
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n Hoſt thou, ſays God to Job, given the horſe 
flrength © Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder? Cant 
then made him afraid as a graſhopper ? The glory of bis 
mftrils is terrible, He paweth in the valley, and rejoie- 
eth in his flrength: He goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He macketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turn— 
eth be back from the ſword, The quiver ratileth againſt 
lim, the giittering ſpear and the ſhield, He ſwalloweth 
the ground with fierceneſs and rage; neither b-licveth be 
thot it is the ſound of the trumpet. He ſaith among the 
trunftds, Ha, ha; and he ſmelleth the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains. and ſhouting. 

Every word of this would merit an explication, in 
order to diſplay the beauties of it; but I mall take no- 
tice only of the latter, which give a kind of under- 
itanding and ipeech to the horſe. 

Armies are a long time be{ore they are ſet in battle 


array, and arc ſometimes a great while in view of one 
4, another without moving. All the motions are marked 
n. by particular ſignals, and the ſoldiers are appointed to 
e; periorm theit various duties, by the ſound of the trum- 


pet. This ſlowneſs is important to the horſe; as he 


d, MW impatient to find the army muſt ſo often have notice 
given to it. He murmurs ſecretly againſt all theſe de- 
f. Jays, and, not being able to continue in his place, nor 
so diſobey orders, he ſtrikes the ground perpetually 
od WF with his hoof, and complains, in his way, that the 
ſoldiers loſe their time in gazing one upon another: 
He fwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage. In 
bis impatience, he conſiders as nothing all ſuch ſignals 
„sas are not deciſive, and which only point ſome 


eſſi- 

* " Numquid præbebis equo forti - nabit pharetra, vibrabit haſta & 

hh es. aut circumdabis collo ejus clypeus. Fervens, & fremens ſor. 

5 unnitum Numquid ſuſcitabis eum bet terram, nec reputat tubæ ſo- 

_ qu locuſtas? Gloria narium ejus nare clangorem, Ubi audierit buc- 

OY error, Terram ungula fodit ; ex- cinam, dicit, Vah ! Procul odo- 

+ ultat audacter: in occurſum per- ratur bellum, exhortationem du- 
it armatis. Contemnit pavorem, cum, & ululatum exercitus. Job 
lize cedit gladio, Super ipſum ſo- axxix, 19, 25. 

5 


circumſtances 


is ready at the firſt ſound of the trumpet, he is very 
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circumſtances to which he is not attentive ; neither ge, 
lieveth be that it is the ſound of a trumpit. But when 
It is in earneſt, and that the laſt blaſt of the trumpet 
calls to battle, then the whole countenance of the 
horſe is changed. One would conclude that he diſtin. 
guiſhes, as by bis ſmell, that the battle is going to be- 
gin; and that he heard the general's order diſtinchy, 
and anſwers the confufed cries of the army, by a noiſe, 
which diſcovers his joy and courage: He ſaith among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he ſmelleth the battle afar , 
the thunder of the captains, and ſbouting. 

If the reader compares Homer's and Virgil's admi- 
rable deſcriptions of the horſe, he will find how vaſtly 
ſuperior this 15 to them both, 


V.:FIGURE:d. 


It would be an endleſs labour to run over all the 
different kinds of fgures in the Scriptures, The paſ— 
ſages above cited include a large number, and to theſe 
I ſhall add a few more, eſpecially of thoſe that are 
moſt common, ſuch as the metaphor, the ſimile, the 
repetition, the apoſtrophe, and proſopopceia. 


1. The Metaphor and Simile. 

o have always dreaded the anger of God, as Wave 
hanging over my bead, and I could not bear the aue of 
them. What an idea does this give us of God's an- 
ger! waves that ſwallow up every thing, a weight 
that overwhelms and daſhes to pieces: P Tad ver 
the anger of the Lord. How can we bear it to all 
eternity ? | 

Nor is the magnificence of God, with regard to his 
elect, leſs difficult to be comprehended and explained: 
3 He will make them drunk with his bleſſings, and wil 
overflow thee with a flood of delights. 


o Semper quaſi tumentes ſuper q Inebriabuntur ab ubertate do- 
me fluQtus timui Deum. & pondus mus tun: & torrente volupeatis 
jus ferre non potui. Job xxxi. 25, tuæ potabis eos. Pſal. xxxv. 9s 
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But here is another kind of drunkenneſs reſerved 
for the wicked. Thou ſhalt be filled with drunkenneſs 
and ſorrow, ſays a Prophet to wicked Jeruſalem, with 
the cup of aſtniſbment and deſclation, with the cup of thy 
ler Samaria. Thou ſhalt even drink it, and fuck it out, 
and thou fhalt break the ſhreds thereof, and pluck off thine 
gon breaſts : fer I have ſpoken it, ſaith the Lord, This 
is a dreadful picture of the rage of the damned, but 
infinitely fainter than truth. 


2. Repetition. 


Lite as I have watched over them, to pluck up and 
% break down, and to throw down, and to deſiroy, and 
tz afſiet; ſo will I watch over them, to build, and is 
plant, ſaith the Lord. T he conjunction, here repeated 
leveral times, denotes, as it were, ſo many redoubled 
lirokes of God's anger. 

t Bavzln is fallen, is fallen, that great city, becauſe 
fre made all nations drink of the wine of the wrath ef her 


firnication, This repetition, which is alſo in“ Iſaiah, 


denotes that the fall of this great city will appear in- 
credible; and that every one, before he will believe 
it really is fallen, will cauſe it to be repeated ſeveral 
times fo him. | 

* Now will I riſe, ſaith the Lord; now will I be exalted, 
n: will I lift up myſelf. That is to ſay, aſter having 
a long time to lie afleep, he will at length come out of 
his ſleep, to undertake the defence of his people with 
ſplendor, and that the moment is come, Now, naw. 
God expreſſes himſelf {tiii more ſtrongly in the ſame 


rem: fic vigilabo ſuper eos ut ædi- 
ficem, & plantem, ait Dominus, 
Jer. xxxi. 28. 

t Cecifit, cecidit Babylon illa 
magna: quæ à vino ire fornicati- 
onis ſue poravit omnes gentes, 
Apoc. xiv. 8. 

u Ifa. xxi 9. 

Y Nunc con ſurgam, dicit Do- 
minus :; unc cxaliabor; nunc ſubs 
levabor, Ifa, xxxlii, 10. 


prophet, 


7 Ebrietate & dolore repleberis : 
calice meroris & triſtitiæ, calice 
ſoreris tœ Samar æ. Et bibes il- 
lum, & epotabis uſque ad faces, & 
fragmenta ejus devorabis, & ubera 
tua lacerab-s ; quia ego Jocutus 
ſum, ait Dominus Deus, Ezek. 
Ul. 33 & 34. 

s Sicut vigilavi ſuper eos ut cvel- 
lerem, & demolirer, & iffipa- 
lem, & diſperderem, & afflige - 
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prophet : I have hing time holden my peace, I lar, erer 
been full and reſtrained myſelf: now will I cry like 6 whic 
fravailing woman ; I will diſiroy and devour at once, ber 
lent: 

3. Apoſtrephe, Proſepepœia. prev 

Theſe two figures are often blended. The jatter wy 
conliſts chiefly in giving life, ſentiment, or ſpeech to vas 
inanimate things, or in addreſſing diſcourſe to them. ws 
In the cxxxviith pſalm, it is a citizen of Jerufalem _y 
baniſhed to Babylon, who, ſitting mournfully on the Gag 
banks of the river which watercd that city, breathes ory 
his grief and complaints, in turning his eyes towaris dir 
his dear country. His maſters who kept him in cap- ds; 
tivity urged him to play ſome airs on his muſical in- 
ſtrument for their diverſion, But he, filled with grief glory 
and indignation, cries out, 2 Aow fail we ſing the frat 
Lord's ſong, in a flrauge land? If I forget thee, O Je- ang 1 
ruſalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I & N 
not remember thee, let my tongue cdeave to the ref of ny Ml ©. 
mouth, How tender ! how affecting, does this apo- A4 
ſtrophe to the city of Jeruſalem make the diſcourle of odey 
this baniſhed Jew ! He imagines he ſees it, diſcoutſes God 
with it, proteſts with an oath, that he will loſe his _ 
voice and the uſe of his tongue, and that of his in— with 
ſtruments, rather than forget it, by partaking in the Fn 
falſe joys of Babylon. mut 
The Sacred Writers make a wonderful uſe of the ou 


proſopopceia, and Jeruſalem is often the object of it. | " 
ſhall content myſelf with pointing out only a ſingle Jef 1 


example taken from Baruch, where that prophet de- fuel 
ſcribes the unhappineſs of the Jews who are led cap-W , 
tives to Babylon. He introduces Jeruſalem as a mo- * 


ther in the deepeſt affliction, but at the ſame time WM & fulp 
obedient to the inſtructions of God, how rigorous ſo- W © ln 


exacut 
Y Tacui ſemper, ſilui, patiens oblitus fueri tui, Jeruſalem, cb. Jett. E 
fui z ſicut parturiens loquar : diſſi- vioni detur [Heb, oblivicotur] Ola 
pabo & abſorbebo ſimul. Iſa. xlii, dextera mea. Adhæreat lingua ſangui 
14. mea faucibus meis, fi non ment- xxx'v, 
2 Quomodo cantabimus Eanti- nero tui. Pſal. cxxxvii. 4, 5, 6, Dey 


cum Domini in terra aliena? Si a Baruch chap, v. 1—4. 
eve; 
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ever, who exhorts her children to obey the ſentence 
which condemns them to baniſhment ; who bewails 
her ſolitary condition and their miſeries; who repre- 
ſents to them, that it is the juſt puniſhment for their 
prevarications and ingratitude; who gives them ſalu- 
tary advices, in order to their making an holy uſe of 
their ſevere captivity z and who, at laſt, full of con- 
hdence in the goodneſs and promiſes of God, pro- 
miles them a glorious return, The prophet after- 
wards addreſſes himſelf to Jeruſalem, and comforts 
her, from the proſpect that her children will be 
recalled, and the ſeveral advantages to ſucceed their 
return: Put off, O TFeruſalem, the garment of thy 
mourning and afjliftion, and put on the comelineſs of the 
glory that cometh from God for ever . . . . For thy name 
hall be called of God for ever, the peace of righteouſneſs, 
and the glory of God's worſhip. 

Nothing is more common in the Scriptures than to 
give life to the ſword of God. God lays his come 
mand on it; it ſharpens, it poliſhes itſelf, prepares to 


obey ; ſets out at the appointed moment; goes where 


God ſends it, devours his enemies, fattens itſelf with 
their fleſh, gets drunk with their blood; grows hot 
with laughter; and, after having executed its maſter's 
commands, returns to its place. The prophet Jere- 
miah unites almoſt all theſe ideas in one place, and adds 
others more animated to them: © O thou ſword of the 
Lerd, haw long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up tby- 
ſelf into thy ſeabbard ; reſt and be /lill, How can it be 
(wet, replies the Prophet, ſeeing the Lord hath given it 


d Mucro, mucro, evagina te ad & inebriabitur ſanguine eorum, 
decidendum: lima te ut interficias Jer. xlvi. 10, 


& fulzeas, , . Gladius cxacutus eſt, © O mucro Domini, uſquequo non 


& limatu*, Ut cadat victimas, quieſces? Ingredere in vaginam 


exacutus eft ; ut ſplendeat, limatus tuam, refrigerare, & file, Quo- 
eſt, Ezek. xvi. v. 28. & ix. 10. modo quiefcet, cum Dominus 
Glaudius Domini repletus eſt præceperit ei adverſus Aſcalonem. 
anguiae, incraflatus eſt adipe, Iſai, , . .. ibique condixerit illi? Jer, 
XXIV. 6. xlvii. 6. 72 
Devoravitglaudius & ſaturabitur, 


4 charge 
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a charge againſl Aſtelon, and againfl the ſea-ſhres 
There hath he appointed . / ; 


VI SUBLIME PASSAGES. 

* God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light : 
Tt is in the original, God ſaid, Let light be, and 190 
Was. 

Where was it a moment before ? How could it ſpring 
from the very womb of darkneſs? At the fame inſtaut 
with light, the ſeveral colours which ſpring from it, 
embelliſhed all nature. The world, that had been 
hitherto plunged in darkneſs, ſeemed to iſſue a ſecond 
time out of nothing; and every thing, by being en— 
lightened, was beautificd. 

© This was produced by a ſingle word, whoſe ma- 
jeſty even ſtruck the Heathens, who admired at Moſes's 
making God ſpeak as a ſovereign ; and that inſtead of 
employing exprcfſions, which alittle genius would have 
thought magnihcent, he contented himſelf with only 
God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light, © 

And, indeed, nothing can be greater or more ele- 
vated than this way of thinking. Ta create light 
(and it is the ſame here with regard to the un:verle) 
God needed only to ſpeak: ic would be too much to 
ſay, he needed only to have willed it, * for the voice 
of God is his will ; he ſpeaks as a commander, and 
commands by his decrees. 

The vulgate has a litle leſſened the vivacity of the 
expreſſion : God ſaid, Let the light be made, and th: 
light was made. For the word made, which bas df 
ferent progreſſions among men, and ſuppoſes a ſucceſſion 
of times, ſeems in ſome ſort to retard the work of God, 
which was periormed at the very moment he willed it 
and received its pertection in an inſtant. : 

The prophet Iſaiah makes God deliver himſel!, 
with the ſame iublimity, when he foretels the taking 


d Gen. i. 3. Naturæ opi fex lucem locatus elt 

e Longin. K creavit. Sermo Dei, voluntn 

f Dicere Dei, voluiſſe eſt, S, eſt: opus Dei, natura eſt 
Eucher, Ambroſe, 


gi 


mut; 
lecre 


S 


omnia 


Habilie. 


cum. 


Which, « 
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of Babylon. / am the Lord that maketh all things 
tha! ftr 25055 Fa arth the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth 


abrcad the eart 


y myſ. ſelf * . . . That ſaiih ts the deep , 


Be ary, and I wit wry up thy rivers: That faith of Cyrus, 
He is my ſhepherd, and fhall perform ail my plea ure, 


poſs . 


of David: x 4/ſcciate your 
ſhall be br;ken to pieces; and give car, all ye of far coun- 
tries; gird ycus ſelves, and ye fhail be broken in pieces. 
Tule ce wiſel together, and it Hall cenie to nought ; ſpeak 
the werd, and it ſhall not fend: 
Iiaiah here propheſi- s in words ſültable to the infinite 
power of God, that, though all men ſhould unite to- 


even ſaying to Jeruſalem, Thyu fait be built ; and to 
the temple, Thy foundation ſhall be laid. 

The kings of Syria and [frac] had ſworn the de- 
ſtruction of Judah, and the meaſures they had taken 
for that purpcſe {cemed to make its ruin unavoidable. 
A ſingle word baffles their deſign, “ Thus faith the 
Lord God, It ſhall nit fland, neither ſhall it come to 


The ſame thought is amplified in another place; 
and the prophet who knows that God has promiſed 
to prolong the race of David until the time of the 
M-#iah who was to ſpring from him, defies with 
a holy pride the vain efforts of the princes and na- 
tions who conſpired to deſtroy the family and throne 
eivis, O ye people, and ye 


* God 1s with us, 


+ gethcr, they yet ſhall not retard, one inſtant, im- 
e 


{110 t Ego ſum D: mins, ſaciens 
Jod, omnia: extendens cos ſclus, 
it llabiliens terram, & nullus me- 
0 It road, n 
cum. 8 Qi led Pro ul do, Deſo— 
lare, & flumina tua atrefaciam. 
Un dico Cyro, Penor meus es, 
& omnem volut tatem meam com- 
| Pev's, Qui dico Jerusalem, E- 
d ficaberis; & tenp'o, Fundabe— 
IIS. Tia, xliy . 2 Fes 25, 
u He names the Euphrates, 
Whick Cyrus exicd up in order to 


2 


174 mutable promiſes; that confederacies, conſpiracies, 
i Kcret deſigns, powerful armics, ſhall have no ef- 
40 


take Babylon. 

w Hreec dicit Dominus Deus: 
Non ſtabi-, & non erit iſtud. Iſa. 
vii. 7, 

x Congregamini, popu! ly & vin- 
cimmi: & audite univerſe pro- 
cul tertæ: confortamini, & vin- 
cimini: aceingite vos, & vincimi- 
ni: inite conſiljum, & diſſipabi- 
tur: lo quimini verbum, & non 
fiet: quia nobiſcum Deus, Iſai. 
c. vill. v. 9, 10. 


* 
a? 


* 3 2 -- 
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fe; that all thoſe who attack the weak kingdom or 
Judah ſhall be overcome; that the whole univerſe 
united ſhall not be able to effect any thing againſt it: 
and that the circumſtance which will render it invin. 
Cible, is, God's being with it, or, which is the (ame 
thing, becauſe Emanuel is his protector and his 
King, and that h:s intereſt is the preſent concern, ta- 
ther than that of the princes he is to ſpring from. 

Numberleſs obſtacles oppoſed Zerubbabel's deſign 
of cauſing the temple of Jeruſalem to be rebuilt; and 
theſe obſtacles, like ſo many mountains, ſeemed to 
defy all human efforts. God only ſpeaks, but with 
the voice of a ſovereign, and the mountain vaniſhes : 
IVho art thou, O great mountain? before Zerubbalt! 
thou ſhalt become a plain. 

Every one knows with what energy the Scriptures 
make the impious man vaniſh, who a moment before 
ſeemed, like the cedar, to raiſe his proud head to the 
ſkies: I have ſeen the wicked in great peter and 
ſpreading himſelf like a green bay-tree : yet he paſſed away, 
and lo, he was not; yea 1 fougit him, but be could nat by 

und, He is ſo completely annihilated, that the very 

place where he ſtood was deſtroyed, M. Racine 
has tranſlated this paſſage as follows: 


Tai vi Vimpie adore ſur la terre, 
Pareil au cédre, il cachoit dans le cĩieux 
Son front : udacieux. 
Il ſembloit a ſon ge gouverner la tonnerre, 
Fouloit aux pics ſes ennemis vaincus, 
Je rai fait que paſſer, il n'etoit deja plus. 


Engliſhed : 


& © Pye ſeen the impious wretch ador'd on earth, 
& And, like the cedar, hide his daring front 
« High in the heavens. He ſeem'd to rule at will 


x Eſther Act. V. ſceng derniere, 


2 Pſal. xxXvIl, 35, 36. 
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« the forked thunder, and to cruſh his captives.— 
« T only paſt and lo! he was no more.” 


Such is the grandeur of the molt formidable Princes, 
when they do not fear God; a ſmoke, a vapour, 2 
ſhadow, a dream, a vain image: ® Man walketh in a 
vain ſhadow. 

But, on the other ſide, what a noble idea do the 
Scriptures give us of the greatneſs of God! © He js 
He who is. His name is The Eternal; the whole 
world is his work, The heaven his throne: and the 
earth bis footſtool. All nations are before him but as 
a drop of water, and the earth they inhabit but as a 
partic le of duſt. The whole univerſe is before the 
Almighty as though it were not. His power and 
wiidom conduct it, "and regulate all the motions of it 
with as much eaſe as a hand holds a light weight, 
r with which it ſports rather than bears it. He gi 
he poſes of kingdoms as the abſolute ſovereign of them, 
nd and gives them to whom he pleaſes but both bis 
a, Wenp:i e and power are infinite. 

? 08 All this appears to us great and ſublime, and is in- 

cry Need ſo when compared to us. But, when we ſpeak 

ine io men in words they are capable of unde erſtanding, 
what can we ſay that is worthy of God? The Serip- 
turcs themſelves link under the wei 2ht of his majeſty, 
end the expreſſions they uſe, how magnificent joever 
they may be, bear no proportion to the greatneſs, 
Witch alone deſerves that name. 


b P{.1m xxxix. 7. ecce inſulæ quaſi pulvis ex! iguus 
© Ego ſum, qui ſum, Excd, iii. . Omnes gente3 quaſi non int, 


1, Cuis menſus et puęillo aquas, quoniam dominatur Excelſus in 

cœ s palmo ponderavit ? quis regno hom! num, & baton od 
: enditttibus diuitic molem ter: a2, voluerit, dabit illud , .. Poteſtas 

vill Iran it in pondere manes, & eus ſemp ter na, & tegnum eius 
ies in ſtatera? .. .. Ecce gentes in genera \tionem & generationem, 
ball ſtilla ſitule, & quaſi mo- Dan, vi, 14. 31. 

re. "tum ſtateræ reputatæ ſunt: 

« Ivo. II. Q This 


of Tam 2 des mea, terra gute m 
belum pedum meorum, Ifai, 
Ni. 1. | 


10 fic ſunt coram co, & quaſi nib i- 


lum & in: reputatæ ſunt ci. 
H. 1, 12. 16.17. 
d Donec cognaſcant viventes, 
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This Job obſerves in a wonderful manner. After 


having related the wondets of the creation, he con- 


cludes with a very ſimple, but, at the ſame time, very 


ſublime reflection: e Jo, theſe are parts of his Ways; 

but how little a portion is heard of him! but the thunder 
of his petver who can underſiand The little he dif. 
covered to us of his infinite grandeur bears no pro- 
portion to what he is, and nevertheleſs ſurpaſſes our 
underſtanding. He ſtcops, and we cannot riſe to 
him at the time that he deſcends to us. He is con- 
ſtrained to employ our thoughts and expreflions in 
order to make himſelf intelligible; and, even then, 
we are rather dazzled with his brightneſs, than truly 
enlightened. But how would it be, ſhou!d he reveal 
himſelf in all his majeſty ? Should he lift up the veil 
which ſoftens its rays? Should he tel] us who he is, 
what ear could reſiſt the thunder of his voice? What 
eye would not be blinded by a light ſo diſproportioned 
to their weakneſs ? But the thunder of his power wi: 
can underſtand © 


VII. Tender and affefting paſſages. 


One would not believe, that ſuch great majelty 
would deſcend ſo low as to ſpeak to man, if the Scrip 
ture did not give us ſome proofs of it in every page 
The moſt lively, the moſt tender things in nature 
are all too faint to expreſs his love. 

f I have nouriſhed and breught up children, ſays id 
by the mouth of Iſaiah, and they have rebelied agani 
me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the as Ea 2 
fter's crib: but Iſrael dotb not know, my pecple d 
not conſider. 


f Fil'os enutrivi, & exal 
ipſi autem ſpreverunt me. C 
novit bos poſſ ſſorem ſuum, 
aſinus præſepe domini ſui; 11 
autem me non cognovit, wo 


Y. 25 3. hr 


de Fece, hac ex parte dicta 
ſunt viarum ejus: & cum vix 
parvam ftillam ſermonis ejus au- 
diettmus, quis poterit tonitru 
magn'itudinis illius intueri ? Job 
KXV1, 14. 


1 


alt. 
>, Ce 
jum,; 
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* And noto, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men 
of Judah, Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vine- 
rard. Mat could have been done more to my vineyard 
that I have not dane in it? ler 7 e, when J bokd 
that it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
Fr Apes * E 

They foy, If a man f ui away his wife, and ſte gs 


from him, and become anther man's, fha!l he return unte 


ber again? Shall not that land be greatly polluted? But 


thou haſt played the harſat with many lovers : yet return 
again to me, ſaith the Lr d. 

i Hearken unto me, O houſe of Facob, and all the 
remnant of the houſe of Iſrael, which are borne by me, 
from the belly, which are carried roam the Womb. And 
even to yeur old age I am be, and even to heary hairs 
wil I carry you : 1 have mai e, and I will bear, even [ 
will carry and will duliver you. 

As one whim his miather conforteth, fo will [ comfort 
you; and ye ſhall le comforted in Feruſalem, 

| But Zion ſaid, The Lird hath forſaken me, and my 
Lord bath ferget'en me. Can a woman forget her ſucking 

child, that ſhe fbeuld net have compaſſion en the ſen of 
br womb f Tas: they may forget, yet will I net forget 
thee, 


g Nunc ergo, babitatores Jeru- 
falem, & viri judæ, judicate inter 
me & vineam meam. Quid eſt 
quod debui ultra facere vine 
me, & ron feci ei? An quod ex- 
pectavi ut faceret uvas, & fecit 
labruſcas? Iſai. v. 3, 4. 

h Vulgo dicitur: Si dimiſerit vir 
uxorem ſuam, & recedens ab eo 
duxerit virum alterum : numquid 
reverteretur ad eam ultra? num- 
quid non polluta & contaminata 
erit mulier illa? Tu autem for- 
nicata es cum amatoribus multis: 
tamen revertere ad me, dicit 
Dominus, & ego ſuſpiciam te. 
Jerem, iii. 1. 

Audite me, domus Jacob, & 


22 


omne reſiduum domus Iſrael, qui 
portamini à meo utero, qui geſta- 
mini à mea vulya, Uſque ad 
ſenectam ego ipſe, & uſque ad 
canos ego portabo. Ego feci, & 
ego feram; ego portabo, & ſal- 
valo., Ia, Ixvi. 3. 4. 

k Qr0modo fi cui mater blan- 
diatur, ita ego conſolabor vos, & 
in J-ruſalem conſolabimini. Itai. 
Ixvi. 13. 

Dixit Sion: Dereliquit me 
Dominus, & Dominus oblitus eſt 
mei. Numquid obliviſci poteſt 
mulier infemem ſuum, ut non 
mi ſereatur filio uteri ſut? Et ſi lla 
oblita fuerit, ego tamen non obli- 
viſcar tui. Ifai, xlix, 14, 16. 


Though 
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=” 


for 
Though theſe compariſons are vaſtly tender, they n j 
yet are not enough ſo, to denote his tendern: an hav 
ſollicitude for men who fo little deſerveit. "Chis S- Loo 
- vereign of the univerſe does not di dain to compare Wl ver 
himſelf to a hen, who has her wings perpetually ex- con! 
tended, in order to receive her young ones under them; me: 
and he declares that the leaſt of his ſervants is as ear N 
to him as the apple of his eye: O Jeruſalem, Fry. flor 
ſalem, . thou that hilleſl the Pro! hets, and {{onejt Il, 1 
which ae ſent unto thee, hw often world I have gatl. e orde 
thy children together, even as the hen gatheret!) her bi the 
under her tings, and ye would nit! He himſelf cove 
ſpeaking of his people, ſays thus: * He that touchet) his c 
yeu, toucheth the apf le of my eye. brac 
Hence come theſe expreſſions ſo uſual in Scripture; ¶ diſc 
and it is ſurpriſing that creatures ſhould dare to uſ: WM of h 
them when they ſpeak of God: * Keep me as the ab At. 
£f thine eye; hide me under the ſhadow of thy winrs, WY lence 
o what man, O my God, could 1 tpeak in this he c 
manner, and to Fox. could I ſay th at I am „mem 
precious as the apple of his eye? But you yourſelf their 
inſpire and injoin this confidence. Nothing can be WW ways 
more delicate or weaker than the apple of the eve; cient 
and in that reſpect it is the image of mylelt Be it W 
fo, O my God, in every thing elle ; and multi over 
the ſuccours with regard to me, as you have mulu- city, 
plied the precautions with regard to that, by iecuringWthe & 
it with eyelids: Keep me as the apple of thine qi. 
My enemies ſurround me like birds of prey, and! * 
cannot eſcape them, if I do not fly for ſhelter to HA. 
boſom. You taught callow birds to withdraw be-. ;; 
neath the ſhelter of their mother's wings; and hae kus 
f h derful d tenderneß em 
inſpired mothers with a wonderful care and tenderneviW,. 
plexatus 
m Jeisſalem, Jeruſalem, que » Qui tetigerit ves, tangit pu- amin f. 
occidis Ae & lapidas eos pi:lam oculi mei. Zech. 1, 8, due ſim 
qui ad te mii i ſunt : quoties vo- o Cuſtodi me ut pupilizm oi eis. O. 
lui congregare filics tuos, quem- ſub umbra alarum tuarum prctete . fratres f. 
acmodum gallina congregat pullos me. Plal, xvii, 8. Palos; 
ſuos ſub alas; & noluiſti ! Mit, ad eum, 
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for their young ones. You have repreſented yourſelf 


n your own works, and have exhorted mankind to 
have recourſe to you, by all tae teſtimonies of your 
goodneſs, which you have diffuſed in the animals and 
over nature. Let me preſume, O my God, to put a 
confidence in thee, proportionate to thy goodneſs for 
me: Hide me under the ſhadow of thy wings. 

Nothing can be more affecting than the admirable 


| ſtory of Joſeph 3 and one can ſcarce refrain from 


tears, * when we ſee him obliged to turn aſide in 
order to dry his own, becauſe his bowels yearned at 
the preſence of Benjamin; or when, after having diſ- 
covered himſelf, he throws himſelf about the neck of 
his dear brother; and, folding him in the ſtricteſt em- 
brace, mingles his tears with thoſe of Benjamin, and 
diſcovers the ſame affectionate tenderneſs for the reſt 
of his brethren, over each of whom it is ſaid he wept. 


At that inſtant not one of them ſpoke, and this ſi- 


lence is infinitely more eloquent than any expreflions 
he could have employed. Surpriſe, grief, the re— 
membrance of what was paſt, joy, gratitude, ſtifle 


their words: their heart can expreſs itſelf no other 


ways than by tears, which would, but cannot ſuffi- 


(cently expreſs their thoughts. 


When we rezd the ſad ?lamentation' of Jeremiah 


over the ruins of Jeruſalem; when we behold that 


city, once ſo populous, reduced to a dreadful ſolitude; 
the Queen of nations become as a diſconſolate widow 


p Feſtinavitque, quia commota q4 Quomodo ſedet ſola civitas 
ſuerant viſcera ejus ſuper fratre plena populo? facta eſt quaſi vidua 


ſuo, & erumpebant lacrymæ, Gen, domina gentium . . . . Viz Sion 


viii. 30. lugent, eo quod non fint qui ve- 

En oculi veſtri, & oculi fratris niunt ad ſolemnita em... Sacer- 
Benjamin, vident quod os meum d' tes ejus gementes: virgines ejus 
bquatur ad vos. Cumque am- fſqualidzzx . . . Selerunt in terra, 
plexatus recidiſſet in collum Ben- conticuerunt ſenes filiz Sion: con- 
Jamin frattis ſui, flevit, illo quo- ſperſerunt cinere Capita ſua, ac- 
que ſimiliter flente ſuper collum cincti ſunt ciliciis. , . . Parvuli pe- 
cus. Oſculatuſq; eſt Joſeph omnes tierunt panem, & non erat qui 


Uratres ſuos, & ploravit ſuper ſin - frangeret eis. Lament. c. i. v. 1. 


palos; Poſt quæ auſi ſunt loqui 4. c. ii, v. 10. C iv. v. 4. 
eum. Gen. xlv. 12, 14, 15. 


23 
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the ſtreets of Zion weeping, becauſe no one aſſiſts ay 
its ſolemnities; her prieſts and virgins plunged in bit— 
terneſs, groaning day and night; her old men, cover- 
ed with ſackcloth and aſhes, ſighing over the ſad ruin 
of their country; her famiſhed children crying for 
bread, but without getting any; we are ready to cry 
out with the prophet, " 0 that my head were waters, 
end mine eyes a fountam of tears, that I might _ day 
and night for the ſlain of the daughter of my peo le! 

It was this deplorable ſtate of Jeruſalem, that made 
the Prophet vent perpetually ſuch warm complaints, 
ſuch tender prayers as theſe: * Loot dun fr:m hea 

den, and behold from the habitatien of thy balinsfs ard 
ef thy glory: where is thy zeal and thy firength, the 
| feunding of thy bowels, and of thy mercies towards me ? 
Are they reſtrained? . . . But now, O Lord, thu art 
our father : wwe are the oy and thiu our potter, and 
we are all the work of thy hand . . . . Behold, fee, we 
befeech thee, we are all thy people. Thy holy cilies are 

a wilderneſs, Lion is a wilderneſs, Jeruſalem a d-ſulaticn, 
Ow haly and our beautiful houſe, where our fathers praiſed 
thee, is burnt up with fire and all our pleaſant things 
are laid waſte. IFilt thou reflrain thyſelf for thije 
things, O Lird? Milt thou lol thy peace, and affict 
us very fore £ 

VIII, CHARACTERS, 

Is it not ſurpriſing, that the Spirit of God ſhould 
have deſcribed, in the Scriptures, the different cha- 
racters of men in ſuch lively colours? He implanted 


Opera manuunm tuarum omnes nos 


us dabit capiti meo aquam, 
.. « Ecce teſpice: populus tuus 


& oculis me fentem lacryma- ö 
rum? & plorabo die ac note in- omne nos. Civitas ſancti tu; tec 
ter fectos filiæ populi mei. Jerem, eft deſerta: Sion deſerta facta ct: 
kgs ]: ruſalem deſolata ef, Domus 
s Attends de cœlo, & vide de ſanctiſicationis & ęloriæ noſiræ, 
habitaculo ſanfto tuo, & glories ubi laudaverunt te patre: noſti, 
tu. Ubi eſt zelus tuus, & forti- facta eſt in exuſtionem ignis; & 
tudo tua: multitu lo viſcerum tuo» omnia defiderabilia nota verl 
rum & miſerationum tuarum ? ſuper ſunt in tuinas. Numquid ſupt 
me continuerunt ſe, Iſai, Ixiii. 15. his contineb s te, Domine ? tacebis, 
t Et nunc, Domine, pater nofl- & affliges nes veliementcr ? I. 

ter es t. . & fictor noſter tu && IXI v. 8—12, 
We 
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in our hearts all the rational ſentiments they have; 
and he knows much better than we do, fuch as our 
own degeneracy has added to them, 

Who does not at once ſce the ingenious candour 
and innocent f1mplicity of childhood, in the“ rela- 
tion which Joſeph makes to his brethren of thoſe 
dreams, which were to excite. their jealouſy and ha— 
tred againſt him, and which really tad that effect? 

Vhen Joſeph diſcovers himſelf to his family, he 
ſneaks a very few words, ＋ then _ arc the (x- 
preſſions of nature itſelf: “ / am Fofeph : doth my fa- 
ther yet live? This is one of thoſe ſtrokes of elo— 
quence which are inimitable. Joſephus, the kiſto- 
nan, was not touched with this beauty, or, at Jeaſt 
did not preſerve it in his relation; for the long dil- 
courſe he ſubſtitutes for it, though very beautiful, 
does not ſupply its place. 

There is a paſſage in the Acts, which paints in a 
wonderful and, at the ſame time, natural manner, 
a ſudden and imp*tuous joy. Peter had been 
thrown into prifon, and miraculo ouſly releaſed from it; 
when he came to the houſe of Mary. , mother to John, 


| where the faithſu] were aſſembled in prayer, * having 


knocked at the door, a maiden named Rhoda, know- 


ing his voice, inſtead of opening it (fo great were the 


tran ſports of her joy) ran to the faithful, to tell them 


St. Peter was at the door. 


Grief, particularly that of a mother, has allo a pe- 
culiar language and character. I donot k now whe- 
ther it would be poſſible to repreſent them better, 


than we find them in the admirable ſtory of Tobias. 


As ſoon as this dear ſon was ſet out upon his journey, 
his mother, - who loved him tenderly, was inconſolable 


for his abſence; and, being plunę cd in the deepeſt ſor- 


row, ſhe bewailed herſelf inceſſantly : but her affliction 


. * Hzc ergo cavſa ſomniorum Joſeph, Adhuc puter meus vivit- 


atque ſermonum invidiæ & odii fo- Gen, xlv. 2, 3. 

mitem miniſtravit, Gen, xxxvii. X Et ut cognovit vozem Petri, 

N præ gaudio non aperuit januam 
Elevavit vocem cum fletu,, « {d intro currens nunciavit ſtare 

& dixit fratribus ſuis ; Ego ſum Petrum ante januam, AA. xii. 14. 
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was infinitely greater, when ſhe found he did not re. 
turn at the time appointed: My ſen is dead, ſocing be 
/tayeth long; and ſhe began to bewail him, and fail. 
Now I care for nothing, my ſon, ſince I have let thee ge, 
the light of mine eyes : My ſon is dead. And ſbe went out 
every day into the way which they went, and did cat nz 
meat in the day-time, and ceaſed not while nights to le- 
wail her fan Tolics, We may judge of the eff: 
which Tobias's return with Raphael produced : The 
dag who had followed them all the way ran befyre them, 
and, as though he had carried the news of their arrival, 
he ſeemed to teſtiſy his joy by the motion of his tail, and his 
careſſes, Tobias's futher, though blind, roje up, and began 
ta run, though at the hazard of falling every moment , 
and, taking one of his ſervants by the hand, he ran to meet 
his fon. Being come up to him, he embraced him, and his 
mother afterwards, when they bath began to weep fir jy, 
Then after worſhipping God, and returning him thunis, 
they fat down, "This is a moſt exquiſitely finiſhed de- 
ſcription 3 and the penman, in order to make it {till 
more natural, did not omit even the circumſtance of 
the dog, which is intirely natural. | | 

A word, which the ambitious Haman happens to let 
fall, diſcovers the whole ſtate of their ſouls who aban- 
don themſelves to the inſatiable defire of honours, 
He had reached the higheſt point of fortune to which 
a mortal could attain, and every one bowed the knee 
to him, except Mordecai. * Yet, ſays he to his friends 
in confidence, all this auvaileth me nothing, fo long as 1 
fee Mordecai, the Few, falling at the king's gate. Vir. 

y Fletat igitur mater cjus ir. e- 
mediabilibus lacrymis, atque di- 
cebat: Heu, heu me! fili mi, ut 
qui te miſiinus peregrinari, lumen 
oculorum noſtrorum, baculum ſe- 
nectutis noſtræ, ſolatium vitæ noſ- 
tree, ſpem poſteritatis noſttæ? Om- 
Lia ſimul in te uno habentes, te 


nen debuli tis dimi' tere a nob's, 
„„ « Ila autem ru:lo modo conſo- 


Ini poterat, ſed quotidie exil.ens 
circum; iciebat, & cicuibat vias 
omnes pet quas ſpes remeandi vi- 
debatur, ut procul videret eum, fi 
fieri poſlct, venientem, Tob. x. 
4, 57 7 : 
2 Cum hæc omnia habeam, n- 
hil me hahere puto, quand u videro 
Mardochæum judæum ſecentem 

ante fores le, ias. Eſth. v. 13. 
Racine 
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Racine did not forget this circumſtance, and has made- 


a very happy uſe of it: 
Dans les mains de Perſans jeune enfant apporté, 
Je gouverne l' empire ou je fus achete; 
Mes 1icheſles des rois egalent Populence. 
Environne d'enfans, ſoutiens de ma puiſſance, 
Il ne manque a mon front que le bandeau roial. 
Cependant, des mortels aveuglement fatal! 
De cet amas d'honneurs la douceur paſſagere 
Fait ſur mon cœur a peine une attente legere, 
Mais Mardochee auſſi aux portes du palais 
Dans ce cœur malheureux enfonce mille traits : 
Et toute ma grandeur me devient inſipide, 
Tandis que le ſoleil eclaire ce perfide. 

Engliſhed : 

«© Brought when an infant into Perſia's ſtate, 
&« I rule the empire, where I once was ſold. 
The richeſt kings I equal now in wealth; 
« And bleis'd with children who ſupport my power, 
« The royal diadem alone I have not. 
« And yet what fatal blindneſs governs mortals ! 


« The tranſient ſweets of all theſe mighty honours: 


“ Convey bur little pleaſure to my heart, 

% Whilſt Mordecai, that fits before the gates 

« Of the king's palace, racks my tortur'd foul : 

« And all my grandeur is to me inſipid, 

« Whilſt the bright tun beholds that wretch alive.“ 

I ſhall conclude with a paſlage in Scripture, where 
the ſuppreſſion of a ſingle word deſcribes in a won- 
derful manner the character of a perſon whoſe ſoul is 


| ſtrongly fixed on an object. The Spirit of God had 


revealed to David, that the ack would at laſt have a 
fixed habitation on mount Sion, where ſhould be built 
the only temp'e he would have in the world.“ This 
king and prophet, in the higheſt raptures, and in a 
manner drunk with holy ecſtaſt's; without relating 

a Repletus Spiritu Sano civis ditatus; erumpit in hoc, FUNDA= 


ine: & multa de amore & defide- MENTUM EJUS, S. Auguſt, - 


tio civitatis lujus voivens ſecum, in Plal, Ixxxvl, 
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what paſſed within himſelf, nor whom he ſpeaks of; 
and, ſuppoſing that the minds of the reſt of mankind 
as well as his own are intirely fixed on God, and on 
the myſtery, which had juſt been revealed to him, cries 
out: * His foundation is in the holy mountains. Th 
Lord loveth the gates of Zion, more 155 all the dwellings 
of Facch, He will therefore change his promiſes no 
more; and the Lord will no more depart from I. 
rae] : his habitation will henceforward be fixed among 
us ; his ark will wander no more; his ſanctuary will 
no longer be uncertain, and Zion ſhall in all ages be 
the ſeat of his reſt; his foundation is in the bo 
mountains. 

It is from the ſame ſentiments of joy that Mary 
Magdalen, when ſhe was ſeeking Chriſt in the grave, 
wholly intent upon the object of her love and defires, 
imagining it was a gardener ſhe ſaw, ſays to him, 
without telling him whom ſhe ſpake of, © Sir, / thou 
Hail borne him hence, tell me where thou hat laid him, and 
I will take him away. © Tranſported, as it were, out 
of herſelf, by the ardour of her love, ſhe thinks every 
one oveht to think of that perſon whoſe idea poſicfics 
her whole foul ; and that al! muſt know him ihe 
is ſeeking. 

The Pſalms only would furniſh an infinity of admi— 
rable examples in every kind of eloquence ; the fim- 
ple, the ſublime, the tender, the vehement, the pa- 
thetic ſtyle. The reader may peruſe what Biſhop Boſ- 
ſuet has ſaid on this head, in the ſecond chapter of bis 
preface to the Pſalms, intitled, De grandilaguentia & 
ſuavitate Pjalmirum, i. e. Of the majeſty and ſibcetnq. 
of the Pſulms. The lively and ſublime genius of 
that great man is viſible in every part of it, I ſhall 
quote but one paſſage from it in this place, which 
might ſuffice to ſhew, in what manner a taſte of the 


b Fundamenta ejus [er ratler c John XX, 15. 
fundatio eius, ſedes ejus fundata d Vis amoris hoc agere ſolet in 
fuma]i in montibus ſan; s. Dili- animo, ut quem ipſe ſemper cogi- 
git Dominus portas Sion ſuper om- tat, nullum alium ignotare credat, 
nia tabernacula Jacob, Pf, xxxvi, S. Gregor, Pap, 
I, 2 
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beauties of the Holy Scripture may be attained : it is 
that where © David deſcribes a itorm : 


e Sit exempli loco illa tempeſtas: Dixit & adſlitit 


ce ſpiritus procell : intumuerunt e fruttus : aſcendunt uf 


« que ad cles, & deſcendunt uſque ab abyſſas. Sie un- 


% d ſuſque deque volvuntur. Quid homines? Tur- 


ce bati ſunt, & mati ſunt ſicut tbrius: & cnmis earum * 


& ſapientia abj;rpta q; quam ptofecto fluctuum ani- 
© morumqueagitationem non Virgilius, non Homerus, 
& tanta verborum copia æquare potuerunt. Jam tran- 
& quillitas quanta ! /fatuit: proccltlam cjus in auram, 
« & ſ/ucrunt fluctus ejus, Quid enim ſuavius, quam 
„mitem in auramt deſinens gravis procellarum tu- 
& multus, ac mox ſilentes fluctus poſt fragorem tan- 
„tum? Jam, quod noſtris eſt proprium, majeſtas 


& Dei quanta in hac voce, Dixit, & procella aaſlitit | 


Non hic Juno £olo ſupplex, non hic Neptunus in 
ventos tumidis ex aggeratiſque vocibus ſæviens, atque. 
æſtus iræ ſuæ vix iple interim premens. Uno ac 
ſimplici juſſu ſtatim omnia peraguntur.” 
God commands, and the fea ſwells, and is impetu- 
ous: the waves aicend to the heavens, and deſcend to 
the depth of the abyſs. God ſpeaks, and with a ſin- 
gle word he changes the ſtorm into a gentle breeze, 
and the tumultuous a: 2itation of the waves into a veep 


 hience,. How ſtrong | Hou various are thele 1 images ! 


e Pl, cvi. 25, &e. 
The SONG of MOSES, 
After his paſſaze through the Red Sea. 
Explained according to the rules of Rhetoric, 


We owe the explication of this Song to Mr. [Tcr- 


fan, formerly Rhetoric Profeſſor in the colle ege of Du 


Fleſſis. The reader may juſtly expect ſome thing ex- 
cellent from his name and reputation. We have 
thought proper to change ſome few things in it, 

which the author would not diſapprove, were he living, 


Q 6 CANTICUM 
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G DDE DED i niti=bobba 
CANF:1CUMMOTS1S, 


Ver. 1. *PANTEMUS Domino: glorioſe enim magni- 
: ficatus t. Equum & aſcenſorem dejecit 
in mare. 

* Heb, Cantabo, 


Ver. 2. Fortitudo mea & laus mea Dominus, & face 
tus eff mhi in ſalutem. 1fte Deus.meus, & glorificabs 


cum + Deus patris mei, & exaltabs eum. 


Ver. 3. Dominus quaſi vir pugnator- Omnitetens 
nomen eũjus. Heb. Jehova, vir belli: Jehova nomen 
ejus. 

Ver. 4. Currus Pharaonis & exercitum ejus projecit 
in mare: eleeti principes ejus ſubmerſi ſunt in mari 
uro. 

Ver. 5. Abyſſi operuerunt eos: deſcenderunt in prefun— 
dum 25 lapis. 

Ver. 6. Dextera tua, Dimine, magnificata eft in for- 
titudine: dextera tua, Domine, percuſſit inimicum. 

Ver. 7. Et in multitudine gloria tuæ de pe ſuiſti ad. 
verſarios tuos. Miſſti tram tuam, ®* que devoravit 
eos ſicut ſtipulam. 


b There is not, in the original, either Cuæ or Et, or any other 
conjunction; the expreſſion is che ſtronger upon that account. 


Ver. 8. Et in ſparitu furoris tui congregate ſaut 
aque : © ftetit unda fluens : d congregate ſunt alyſſi in 
medio mart. 


© Heb. Steterunt ſicut acervus fluenta, 
d Heb, Coagulatz ſunt, 


Ver. 9. 
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TCC 
MOSES's SONG. 


Ver. 1. I WILL fing unto the Lord: for he hath 
triumphed gloriouſly : the horſe and his 
rider hath he thrown into the ſea, 


Ver. 2. The Lord is my ftrength and ſong, and 
he is become my ſalvation: he is my God, and I will 
prepare him an habitation; my father's God, and I 
will exalt him. 

Ver. 3. The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is 
nis name. 


Ver. 4. Pharaoh's chariots and his hoſt hath he caſt 
into the ſea; his choſen captains alſo are drowned in 
the Red Sea. | 

Ver. 5. The depths have covered them, they ſank 
into the bottom as a ſtone. 

Ver. 6. Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glo- 
rious in power: thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed 
In pieces the enemy. 

Ver. 7. And in the greatneſs of thine excellency 
thou haſt overthrown them that roſe up againſt thee: 
thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which conſumed them 
as ſtubble, 


Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the wa- 
ters were gathered together: the floods ſtood upright 
as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the 
heart of the ſea, 


Ver. 9, 
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Ver. 9. Dixit mimicus : Perſequar, & comprehen- 
dam :. dividam ſpolia ; implebitur anima mea; evaginas; 
gladium meum ; © interficiet eos manus mea, 
© Heb, Poſſidebit, oy poſſidere faciet, 


Ver. 10. * Flavit fſpiritus tuus, & operuit eos mare, 
Submerſt ſunt quaſi plumbum in aquis vehementibus, 


F Heb, SuMiki ſpiritu tuo. 


Ver. 11. Quis ſimilis tui in & fortibus, Dominc, 
guts ſumilis tui, magnificus in ſanctitate, h terribili; 
atque laudabilis, faciens mirabilia? 


g The Hebrew word fiznifies equally Ceds and fßtrong. 
bh Heb, Terribilis laudibus. 


Ver. 12. Extendiſti manum tuam, * & devoravit es 
terra. 


3 Et is not in the Hebrew, 


Ver. 13. Dux fuiſti in miſericordia tua pipuli quien: 
redemiſti & * portafli eum in fortitudine tua ad ha- 
litaculum ſanctum tuum. 

k Heb, deduces, 


Ver. 14. Aſcenderunt populi, & irati ſunt : dolores al- 
tinuerunt habitatores Philiſtibiim. 


1 Heb. audient populi, 


Ver. T5. Tunc conturbati ſunt principes Edom : 19+ 
buſtzs Moab cbtinuit tremor : ® obriguerunt omnes Jali— 
tatores Chanaan. 


m Heb, diſſolventur. 


Ver. 16. Irruat ſuper eos formido & pavor in mag- 
nitudine brachii tui, fiant immobiles quaſi latis, di 
pertranſeat populus tuus, Domine, donec pertranſcat pebu— 
lus tuus i/te, quem peſſediſti. 

7 — 
Ver. 17. 


ti 


Ca 


in 


10 
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Ver. 9. The enemy ſaid, I will purfue, I will 
overtake, I will divide the ſpoil: my luſt ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied upon them, I will draw my ſword, mine hand 
ſhall deſtroy them, 


Ver. 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the fea 
covered them: they ſank as lead in the mighty wa- 
ters. 


Ver. 11, Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among 


the Gods? who is like thee, glorious-in holineſs, 


fearful in praiſes, doing wonders ! 


Ver 12. Thou ſtretchedſt out thy right hand, the 
earth ſwallowed them. 


Ver. 13. Thou in thy merey haſt led forth the peo- 
ple which thou haſt redeemed : thou haſt guided them 
in thy ſtrength unto thy holy habitation, 


Ver. 14. The people ſhall hear and be afraid: ſor- 
row ſhall take hold on the inhabitants of Paleſtine. 


Ver. 15. Then the Dukes of Edom ſhall be amazed, 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling ſhall take hold 


upon them: all the inhabitants of Canaan ſhall melt 


away. 


Ver. 16. Fear and dread ſhall fall upon them; by 
the greatneſs-of thine arm they ſhall be as till as a 
ſtone: till thy people paſs over, O Lord, till the peo- 
ple paſs over, which thou haſt purchaſed. 


Ver, 17. 
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Ver. 17. Introduces eos, & plantabis in monte here. 
ditatis tuæ, firmiſſimo habitaculo tuo, quod operatus es, 
Domine : Sanftuarium tuum, Domine, quod firmave- 


runt manus tua. 


Ver. 18. Dominus regnabit in æternum & ultra, 


Ver. 19. Ingreſſus oft enim eques Pharao cum curri- 


bus & equitibus ejus in mare: & reduxit ſuper eos Do- 
minus aquas maris : filt autem Iſrael ambulaverun fer 


faccum in medio ejus, 
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Ver. 17. Thou ſhalt bring them in, and plant them 
in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou haſt made for thee to dwell in: 


in the ſanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have 
eſtab]; ſhed. 


Ver. 18. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever. 


Ver. 19. For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with 
his chariots, and with his horſemen, into the ſea; and 
the Lord brought again the waters of the ſea upon 


them: but the children of Iiracl went on dry land in 
the midſt of the ſea. 


The 
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OSD IB 
The SONG: of MOSES. 


Explained according to the rules of Rhelctic. 


TFT H15 excellent Song may juſtly be conſidered as 

one of the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, 
The turn of it is great, the thoughts noble, the ſtyle 
ſublime and magnificent, the expreſſions ſtrong, and 
the figures bold; every part of it abounds with images 
that ſtrike the mind, and poſſeſs the imagination. 
This piece, which ſome believe was compoſed by 
Moſes in Hebrew verſe, ſurpaſſes the moſt beautiful 
deſcriptions, which the Heathens have given us in this 
way. Virgil and Horace, though the moſt perfect 
models of poetical eloquence, have not writ any thing 
comparable to it. No man can ſet a higher value than I 
do on thoſe two great poets, and I ſtudied them cloſe 
with the utmoſt pleaſure, for ſeveral years, Never- 
theleſs, when I read what Virgil wrote in praiſe of 
Auguſtus, in the beginning of the third Book of the 
a Georgics, and at the end of the eighth b neid; 
and what he makes the prieſt Evander ſing, in the 
ſame book, in honour of Hercules ; though thoſe 
paſſages are vaſtly fine, they ſeem groveling to me in 


compariſon with the Song in queſtion . Virgil me- 


thinks is all ice, Moſes all fire. The ſame may be 
affirmed of the fourteenth and fifteenth Odes of ihe 
fourth Book, and in the laſt of the Epodes. 

A circumftance which ſeems to favour theſe two 
poets, and other profane writers, is, that we find in 
them a cadence, a harmony and elegance of ſtyle, 
which is not to be met with in the Scriptures. But 
then we commonly read them in a tranſlation ; and it 
is well known, that the beſt French tranſlators of Ci- 


à Ver, 16, 39, b Ver, 675. 728. e Ver. 287. 


Cerro - 
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cero, Virgil, and Horace, disfigure their authors very 


much. Now, the original language of the Scripture 
muſt be vaſtly eloquent, ſince there remains more in 
the copies of it, than in all the Latin works of an- 
tient Rome, and the Greek ones of Athens. The 
Scriptures are cloſe, conciſe, and void of foreign or- 
naments, which would only weaken their impetuoſity 
and fire; hate long perambulations, and reach the 
mark the ſhorteſt way. They love to include a great 
many thoughts in a few words; to introduce them 
as ſo many ſhafts; and to make thoſe objects ſenſible 
which are the moſt remote from the fenſes, by lively 
and natural images of them. In a word, the Scrip- 
tures have a greatneſs, ſtrength, energy, and majeſtic 
ſimplicity, which raiſe them above every thing in the 
Heathen eloquence, If the reader will but give him- 
ſelf the trouble to compare the places above cited 
from Virgil and Horace with the reflections I ſhall 


now make, he will ſoon be convinced of the truth of 
what I ſay. 


Occaſion and ſubjeft of the Song. 


The great miracle which God wrought, when the 
children of Iſrael paſſed through the Red Sea. The 
Prophet's view in it is to indulge himſelf in his tran- 
ſports of joy, admiration, and gratitude, for this great 
miracle, to ſing the praiſes of God the deliverer, to 
offer up to him public and ſolemn thanks, and to in- 
ſpire the people with the ſame ſentiments. 


ExPLICAT1loN of the SONG. 
Ver. 1. 0 NTEMUS (Heb. cantabo) Domino 


glorioſe enim magnificatus efl : Equum & 
oſcenſorem dejecit in mare. I will fing unto the Lord 
* for be hath triumpbed glorioufly; the horſe and his 
ider he hath thrawn ints the ſea.” 


p Moſes 
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Moſes full of admiration, gratitude, and joy, could 
he poſſibly have better declared the emotions of his 
heart, than by this impetuous exordium, in which the 
lively gratitude of the people delivered, and the dread— 
ful greatneſs of God, the deliverer, are deſcribed ? 

This exordium is the bare or ſimple propoſition of 
the whole piece. It is, as it were, the extract and 
point of ſight, to which the ſeveral parts of the pic- 
ture refer. This we muſt carry in our minds, as we 
read the Song, to comprehend the artifice with which 
the prophet draws ſo many beauties, fo much mag ni— 
ficence, from a propoſition, which at firſt fight ſeems 
ſo ſimple and barren. 

{ will ſing is much more energetic, more affecting 
more tender, than it would be in the plural, we wi/ 
ng. This victory of the Hebrews over the Egyp— 
tians 1s not like thoſe common victories which one 
nation gains over another, and whoſe fruits are ge- 
neral, vague, common, and almoſt imperceptible to 
every individual. Here every thing is peculiar to 
every Iſraelite, every thing is perſonal. At this firſt 
inſtant, every one reflects on his own chains which 
are broken; every one imagines he ſees his cruel 
maſter drowned ; every one is ſenſible of the value of 
his liberty, which is ſecured to him for ever. For it 
is natural to the heart of man, in extreme dangers, 
to refer every thing to himſelf, an d to conſider him- 
ſelf as every thing. 

The horſe and his rider hath he thrown into the ſea. 
This ſingular, the horſe, his rider, which includes the 
totality of horſes and riders, is much more energetic 
than the plural would have been. Beſides, the ſingu— 
Jar denotes much better the eaſe and ſuddenneſs of the 
drowning. The Egyptian cavalry was numerous, 
formidable, and covered whole plains. It would have 
required ſeveral days to have defeated and cut them to 
pieces : but God defeated them in an inſtant, with a 
ſingle effort, at a blow. He overthrew, drowned, 


overwhelmed them all, as though they bad been but ons 
| hot Cy 


KK ww, 6&3 hw toc oe as. as as at 
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horſe, and one rider : The horſe and his rider hath he 


threwn into the ſea. 

The Lord is my ſtrength and my ſong, &c. This is the 
amplification of the firſt words of the ſong, I will ſing. 
Let us obſerve in what manner this is extended. 

Of the ſeveral attributes of God, he praiſes only his 
ſtrength, becauſe it was by that he had been delivered. 

My flrength. This fixure is energetic, for the 
cauſe of my ſtrength which is flat and languid ; beſides 
that xy Hrength ſhews, that God alone was to the If- 
raelites as courage, and diſpenſed with their making 
any uſe of it. 

My ſing. This is the ſame fizure, and equally em- 
phatic- He is the only ſubject of my praiſe : no in- 
ſtrument divides it with him; neither, power, wiſdom, 
nor human induſtry, can be aſſociated with him: he 
alone merits all my gratitude, ſince he alone per- 
formed, ordained, and executed every thing: The 
Lord is my ſong. 

Fle is become my ſalvation. The writers of the Au- 
euſtan ages would have writ hath ſaved me, but the 
Scripture ſays much more. The Lord hath under- 
taken to perform, himſelf, every thing that was re- 
quiſite for my ſalvation ; he made my ſalvation his 
own, his perſonal, affair; and, what is much more 
emphatical, is become my ſalvaticn. 

He is my Ged. He is emphatical, and ſignifies 
much more than it is ſuppoſed to do at fiſt ſight. He, 
not the Gods of the Egyptians and nations; Gods 
void of ſtrength ; ſpeechleſs and lifeleſs ; but he who 
performed ſo many prodigies in Egypt and in our 
paſſage, he is my God, and him will J glorify. 

Ay God. This my may have a double relation, the 
one to God, the other to the Iſraelite. In the former, 
God appears to be great, powerful, and a God for 
me only. Unattentive to the reſt of the univerſe, he 
is employed wholly on my dangers and on my ſafety ; 
and 1s ready to ſacrifice all the nations of the earth to 
my intereſt. Ia the ſecond relation, be zs my God; I 


will 


„ — - — 
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will never have any other. To him only conſecrate 
all my wiſhes, all my deſires, all my confidence. He 
only is worthy my worſhip and love, and to him only 
will I for ever pay homage. 

My fathers Cad, and 1 will exalt him. This repeti- 
tion is inexpreſſibly tender. He whoſe grandeur ] ex- 
alt is not a ſtrange God, unknown to this day, a pro- 
tector for a moment, and ready to aſſiſt any other. No: 
he is the antient protector of my family: his goodneſs 
is hereditary. I have a thouſand domeſtic proofs of his 
conſtant love, perpetuated from father to ſon, diwn 
to me. His antient kindneſſes were ſo many titles 
and pledges, which aſſured me of the like. He is the 
God of my father: he is the God who diſplayed him- 
ſelf ſo often to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. In fine, 


he is the God who but now tulhlled the mighty pro- 


miſcs which he had made to my forefathers, 

What has he done to effect this? The Lord it a man 
of war, He might have ſaid, as he is the God of 
armies, he has delivered us from the army of Pha- 
raoh ; but this was ſaying too little. He conſiders 
his God as a ſoldier, as a captain; he puts, as it were, 
the ſword into his hand, and makes him fight for the 
children of Jacob. 

The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is his nan: 
In the Hebrew it is Jehovah is a man of war, Jehovah 
1s his name. Moſes inſiſts on the word Jelovah, the 
better to ſhew, by this repetition, who this extraor- 
dinary warrior is, who deſigned to fight for Ifracl. 
As though he had ſaid, Fehovah, the Lord, has aþpear- 
ed like a warrior, Is whacl now fay wel! ancerttood? 
Is this miracle comprehended jn its full latitude ? Yes 
I again repeat: It is the ſupreme God in perſon, it 15 
the only God; it is, to ſay all in one word, he who 1s 
called Jehovab, whoſe name is incommunicable, who 
alone poſſeſſes all the fulneſs of being; he is become 
the champion of Iſrael, Himſelf has been to them 


2 Qui eſt, .. Ego ſum, qui ſum, 
inſtead 
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inſtead of ſoldiers. He took upon himſelf the whole 
weight of the war. The Lord fhall fight for you, and 
ye. ſhall held your peace, ſaid Moſes to the Iſraelites be- 
fore the battle; as though he had ſaid, You ſhall be 
ſtill and not fight. 

Ver. 4. and 5. Pharazh's charists and his hiſt hath 
he caſt into the ſea; his choſen captains are alſo drowned 
in the Red Sea. The def tis have covered them, they ſank 
into the bottom as a lone. 

Obſerve the pompous diſplay of all that is contained 
in theſe two words, the horſe and his rider, 

1. Pharaob's charict, 2. His hits. 3. His choſen 
captains. A beautiful gradation. 

How wonderful is this amplification! He caſt into 
the ſea. They are drowned in the Red Sea. The d:>ths 
have covered them; they ſank into the bottom as a 
ſtone 3 all this to explain He has threwn into the ſoa. 
We obſerve, in theſe words, a ſeries of images, which 
ſuccecd one another, and ſwell by degrees. 1. He caſt 
into the ſea. 2. They are drowned in the Red Sa. 
They are drowned improves on He aft ... In the 
Red Sea is a circumitance which more determinates 
than ſimply the ſea. (The Hebrew has it, in the ſea 
Suph.) One would conclude, that Moſes was defirous 
of heightening the greatneſs of the power which God 
exhibited in a ſea which formed part of the Egyptian 
empire, and which was under the protection of the 
© Gods of Egypt. 3. His chien captains, the greateſt 
of Pharaoh's princes ; that is to ſay, the proudeſt, and 
perhaps thoſe who oppoſed with greateſt violence the 
laws of the Godof Iſrael; in a word, thoſe who were 
moſt able to ſave themſelves from the ſhipwreck, are 
ſwallowed up like the meaneſt ſoldiers. 4. The depths 
have covered them. What an image is here] They are 
covered, overwhelmed, vaniſhed for ever. 5. To 
complete this picture, he concludes with a ſimile, 
which is, as it were, the ſtroke that animates and 
points out the whole; they /ank into the bottom as a ſtone. 

d Exod, xiy, 14. c Beelſephon, 


Notwith. 
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Notwithſtanding their pride and haughtineſs, they 
make no greater reſiſtance to riſe up againſt the arm 
of God who plunges them, than a ſtone that ſinks to 


bY 


the bottom of the waters. | 
After this, what ſhould Moſes think, what ſhould F 
he ſay ? One of the moſt important rules of rhetoric, : 
and which Cicero never fails to obſerve, is, that, after R 
an account of a ſurpriſing action, or even of an ex- j 
traordinary circumſtance, the writer mult quit the p 
calm and eaſy air proper to narration, and deliver f 
himſelf with more or leſs impetuoſity, according to t 
the nature of the ſubject; this is commonly done by b 
apoſtrophes, interrogations, exclamations, which fi- 
gures inliven both the diſcourſe and the hearer, All f 
this Moſes has done inimitably in the Song before us, F 
Thy right hand, O Lord, 1s become gloricus in thy b 
power : thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces A 
the enemy. | 
There are ſeveral things to be obſcryed here. th 
1. Moſes might have ſaid, Gd has diſplayed his þ1 
ftrength by flriking Pharach. But how faintly, in how 1 
languid a manner, would that expreſs fo great an ac- 10 
tion! He ſprings towards God, and ſays to him in a 10 
kind of enthuſiaſm, Thy right hand, O Lord, is became th 
gloricus, &c. 11 
2. He might have ſaid, O Lord, thou haſt diſplayed thy þ, 
ftrength, &c, But this is not ſtrong enough, and docs 5 
not convey a ſenſible idea to the mind; whereas, in = 
the expreſſion of Moſes, we ſee, we diſtinguiſh, as it Fa 
were, the Almighty's hand, which extends 1ticit, and af, 
cruſhes the Egyptians. Whence I conclude at once, Le 
that the true eloquence is that which perſuades ; that oy 
it commonly perſuades no other way than by moving; ri 


that it moves by things and palpable ideas only, and 
that for theſe ſeveral reaſons no eloquence 1s fo per- 10 
fect as that of the holy Scriptures, ſince the 4 8 
ſpicitual and metaphyſical things are there repreſent— 
ed by ſenſible and lively images. 


3. Thy 
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3. Thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces the 


enemy. A moſt beautiful repetition ! and very neceſ- 
ſary to give a ſtronger idea of the power of God's arm. 
The firſt member of the period, Thy right hand is be- 
come glerinus in power, having hinted only at the event 
in looſe and general terms, the Prophet thinks he has 
not ſaid enough ; and, to denote the manner of this 
action, he immediately repeats, thy right hand hath 
daſhed in pieces the enemy. It is the nature of great paſ- 
ſions to repeat thoſe circumſtances which foment 
them, as appears from all the paſſionate places in the 
beſt authors; and as is ſeen in the Sacred Writings, 
particularly in the Pſalms. 

4. In the greatneſs of thine excellency thou haſt over= 
thrown them that roſe up againſi thee. So many great 
beauties are concealed in the original text, that they 
merit ſome illuſtration. 

I. By theſe words, in the greatneſs of thine excellency, 
the ſacred Writer would deſcribe the action of a no- 
bleman of figure, who aſſumes a haughty air; who 
riſes in proportion as an impotent inferior preſumes 


to riſe againſt him, and is pleaſed to fink him the 


lower for that reaſon, The Egyptians looked upon 
themſelves as very great; they even attacked God 
himſelf, and aſxed with a haughty tone, 4 h is then 
the Lord? But as theſe feeble, though inſolent, crea= 
tures roſe, God roſe alſo, and aſſumed all the eleva- 
vation of his infinite grandeur, all the height of his 
ſupreme M ajeſty againſt them: e The proud he knmweth 
afar off. And it is from thence he overthrew his ene- 
mies who were ſo full of themſelves, and hurled them, 
not only againſt the earth, but down into the moſt 
profound abyſſes of the ſea. 

2. That roſe up againſt THEE, It was not againſt 
Iſrael that the Egyptians declared war, but it is You 
they preſumed to attack; it is You they dehed. Our 
quarrel was yours; it was againſt You they warred g 


d Exod, v. 2, e Pal, cxxxvili. 6, 
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egain}l thee. This is a delicate, affecling turn, in or. 
der to engage God himſelf in Iſrael's cauſe. 

Ver. 7. Thou ſentęſt forth thy wrath, which con /umed 
them as ſtubble, 

Ver. 3. And 1 the Bla of thy 277 the waters are 
gathered together; the floods flood upright as an heap, and 
the detths are congealed i in the heart "of the ſea. 

Ver. 9. The enemy faid, I will p, fue, I. J will overs 
fake, I will divide the pail; my luft ſhall be fat's fe 4 up: 77 
tem, 1 will draw my fe cord, mine han mares aeftroy 1h. un. 

Ver. 10. Tu did/t blow with thy wind, the 75 co. 
vered them : they ſunk as lead in the michty water's, 

Moſes returns to the narration, not as in the o_—_ 
and fifth veries by a mere deſcription, but in contin 
ing his apoſtrophe to God, which gives more PAY" RG 
to the relation, and from which the conduct of this 
ſong ſeems ſuperior to human eloquence, T hefarther 
it removes from the ſimple propoſition which ſerves as 
an exordium to it, the ſtronger are its amplifications. 

hau ſenteſl forth thy wrath, How great is this 
figure! How noble the expreſſion | The Prophet 
gives action and life to God's anger: he transforms it 
into an ardent and zealous miniſter, whom the Judge 
ſends calmly from his throne to execute the decrecs 
of his vengeance, When kings would fight their 
enemies, they ſtand in need of infantry, cavalry, 
arms, and a long train of warlike inſtruments; but, as 
to God, his wrath alone can puniſh the guilty, Thu 
ſendeſt farth thy wrath, How many things are com- 

riſed in two or three words, which leave to the reader 
the pleaſure of enumerating in his imagination the fires, 
the flaſhes of lightning, the thunderbolts, the ſtorms, 
and all the other inſtruments of this wrath ! The 
beauty of this exprethon is better felt than expreſſed: 
we find a certain depth in it, a ſomething which em- 
ploys and fills the mind. Horace had this figure in 
view in the expreſhon Iracunda fulmina, and Virgil 
upon it in the ingenious compoſition of the thun- 

ac{cribed in the eighth book of the Æneid: 
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Sonitumgre metumgue 
Miſcebant operi, fiammiſque ſoquactbus iras, 1 
What was then the effect of this dreadful wrath ? i 
It conſumed them as ſiulbie! The Scripture only can N 
furniſh us with ſuch images, Let us conficer this | 
thought attentively. We thall ſee the wrath of God 1 
conſuming a prodigious army. Men, horſes, chariots, 
all are daihed, conſumed, overwhelmed ; how weak 
ate theſe ſynonymous terms ! All theſe are conſumed, 
that would be ſaying all; but the fimile which fol- 
lows finiſhes the picture; for the word conſume gives | 
us the idea of an action that laſts ſome time; but as « 
fubble ſhews an inſtantaneous action. How! fo 
mighty an army as this conſumed like ſtubble ! The 
reader ſhould confider the force of theſe ideas. 

But how was this effected? God, by a furious wind, 
aſlembled the waters, which ſwelled like two maun— 
tains in the micft of the ſea, The children of Iſrael 
paſt over it as on Cry land; the Egyptians purſuing them 
into it were ſwallowed up by the waves. This is a 
plain and unimbellithed relation; but how beautiful, 
how majeſtic, is the turn which is given to it in 
Scripture ! I ſhould never have done, ſhould I exa- 
mine them particularly, I am charmed with the 
whole ſong, but this paſſage tranſports me: 

IWith the biaft of thy n:/trits the waters were gathered 
ether. The Prophet ennobles the wind bj; making 
God himſelf the principie of it; and animates the 
waters, by repreſenting them ſuſceptible of fear. The 
better to paint the divine indiguation, and its effects, 
he borrows the image o numan wrath, whoſe lively 
tranſports are accompanied with a precipitated breathe 
ing, which cauſes a violent and impetuous blaſt, And, 
when this wrath, in a powerful perſon, directs itſelf 
towards a fearful populace, it forces them, for their 
own ſecurity, to give way, and to fall in a tumul- 
tuous manner one upon the other. It is thus wih the 
9677 of the Lord's ates the irighted wate.s w th- 
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drew with impetuoſity from their uſual bed, aid 
crouded ſuddenly one upon the other, in order to give 
way to this wrath ; whereas the Egyptians, who 
came in the way of this wrath, were conſumed like 
ſtubble. We often meet with ſuch a deſcription of 
the divine wrath in the Scriptures: f The ſea ſaww it and 

ed. . . s Then the channels of waters were ſeen, and the 
foundations of the world were diſcovered, at thy rebuke, C 
Lord, at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. s.. 
There went up a ſmoke out of his noſtrils, and fire cut 
of his mouth devoured ; coals were kindled at it, Are we 
to wonder, that a wrath like this ſhould overthrow 
and ſwallow up every thing ? 

The depths were congealed in the heart of the ſea. That 
is, the waters were bound up, and frozen like ice, 
The depths give us a much more dreadful idea than 
evaters, In the heart of the ſea ; this circumſtance is 
very emphatic ; it fixes the imagination, and makes 
us concelve to ourſelves mountains of ſolid waters in 
the centre of the liquid element. 

The two verfes that follow are inexpreſſibly beauti- 
ful. Inſtead of barely ſaying, as was before obfery- 
ed, that the Egyptians, by their puiſuing the Iſraelites, 
went into the ſea; the Prophet himſelf enters into 
the heart of thoſe barbarians, puts himſelf in their 
place, aſſumes their paſſions, and makes them fpeak ; 
not that they had really ſpoke, but becauſe a thirſt cf 
vengeance, and a ſtrong defire of purſuing the Iſ- 
raclites, was the language of their hearts, which 
Moſes made them utter, in order to vary his narra- 
tion, and to make it the more ardent. 

The en:my ſaid, inſtead of the Egyptians ſaid. This 
fn2ular, the enemy, how beautiful is every word! 

I will purſue, I will overtake, I will divide the fg oil, 
&c, We reay, and perceiye a palpable vengeance in 


f Mare vidit, & fugit, Appa- [| Heb, ex, ore] ejus exarſit: carbo- 
ruerunt fontes aquarum ab inciepa- nes ſuccenſi ſunt ab eo, Plal, 
tione tua, Domine, ab inſpitatione cxiv. 3. 
ſpiritus itæ tur. « Afſcendit g Pſal. xviii. 15, 
tamus in ira (us, & ignis a facie h Ibid, ver. 8. 
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theſe words, as we read them. The ſacred Penman 
has not put a conjunction to any of the ſix words 
which compoſe the Egyptian ſoldier's diſcourſe, in or- 
der to give it the greater ſpirit, and to expreſs more 
naturally the diſpoſition of a man whoſe ſoul is fired, 
who diſcourſes with himielf, and does not mind con— 
netting his words with conjunctions, his thoughts re- 
quiring freedom and liberty. 

Another writer would have ſtopt here, but Moſes 
goes farther : Ay lu/? ſhall be ſatisfied upon them. He 
might have ſaid, Ib divide the ſpoil, and I will fill 
myſelf with them, But my luj! fhall be ſatisfied upon 
them repreſents them as rioting on ſpoils, and ſwim- 
ming in joy. 

1 will draw my fword, mine hand fhall de roy them. 
The Vulgate runs thus, I will unſbeathe my ſword, and 
mine hand ſhall kill them, The reflection that follows, 
which is very beautiful, ſuppoſes this ſenfe. They 
are no leſs affected with the pleaſure of killing their 
enemies than that of plundering them. Let us ſee 
how he deſcribes this. He might have ſaid in one 
word, I will kill them ; but this would have been too 
quick; he gives them the pleaſure of a long ven- 
geance. I will unſheathe my ſword. How great is 
this image |! It even ſtrikes the reader's eye, Ming 
hand ſpall deſtroy them. 

This mine hand is inexpreſſibly beautiful, This 
expreſſion repreſents a ſoldier who is ſure of victory: 
we ſee him looking about, moving up and down, and 
ſtretching forth his arm. My fear for the children of 
Iſrael makes me tremble. Great God! what wilt 
thou do to ſave them? A numberleſs multitude of 
Barbarians are furiouſly haſtening to victory and ven- 
geance. Can all the ſhafts of thy wrath check the 
impetuoſity of thine enemies? The Almighty blows, 
and the ſea has already ſurrounded themi : Thou A 
bl>zw with thy wind, the ſea covered them. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this reflection is very 
ſtrong, eloquent, and well adapted to form the taſte, 

R 3 for 
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for w ict reaſon ] thought the reader ought not to be 
deprived of it. But !] muſt be obliged to confeſs, that 
the Hebrew text, inſtead of Mine hand ſhall drſtrcy 
them, has it thus: Mine hand ſhall again ſubject tl em 79 
ne; my hand ſp W 2 iumh over them, my hand frail 
219 * me in pin of thoſe fugitives, And, in- 
. this was the real motive which prompted the 
Egyptians to purſue the Iſraclites, as the Scriptutcs 
manifeſcly declare: And it was tld the King of E- 
gypt, that the people fled; and te heart of Pharach ang 
of his Jer vants were turned againſt the peoplt; and thiy 
faid, e gad we done this, that we have let Vue go 
from ferving us! Pharaoh therefore and his officers 
did not intend to kill and extirpate the Ifraclites, 
which would have been againſt their own intereſt ; 
but they deſigned to force them ſword in hand to return 
into captivity, and work again in the public edifices, 
Methinks there is alſo a great beauty in this ex- 
preſſion, Mine hand ſhall again ſulject them to me. The 
God of the Iſraelites had declared, that he would free 
the Ifraclites' from their captivity, and deliver them 
from their hard ſervitude by the ſtrength of his arm: 
* I will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyp- 
tians, and I will rid you out of their bondage; and J 
bill redeem you with a flretched out arm. He had often 
cauſed Pharaoh to be told, that he would fretch out 
his hand upon him, in his ſervants, in his fields, and 
his cattle; that he would ſhew him, that he was the 
Maſter and the Lord, by ſtretching out his hand over 
all Egypt, and by reſcuing his people out of their cap- 
tivity: ' The Egyptians f ſhall know that I am the Lind, 
when I firetch forth mine hand upen Egypt, and bring out 
the children of Ifrael from among them, Here the Egyp— 
tian, who already fancies himſelf victorious, inſults 
the God of the Hebrews. He ſeenis to reproach him 
for the weakneſs of his arm, and the emntineſs of his 
threats; and ſays to himſelf in the drunkenneſs of an 
inſolent joy, and in the tranſports ef a fooliſh conh- 
i Bxod, xiv. 5. K Ibid, vi, 6. Ibid ix. 3 & 15, I Exod. vii. 5 
I | dencc, 
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dence,” notwithſtanding what the God of ae hath 

˖ laid, Mine hand hall again ſubjeft them to me. 

19. Thou did blow with thy wind, the ſea covered 

them, they jank as lead in the mighty waters. 

{ Thou didft blew with thy wind, the ſea covered them. f 
5 Could Moſes have poſſibly given us a nobler idea of 4 
0 the power of God ? He only blows, and he at once 4 
T overwhelms a numberleſs multitude of forces. 'T his 


5 is the true ſublime : Let there be light, and there Wes 
4 light. Can any thing be greater ? 

z The fra covered tbem How many ideas are included 
9 in four words! How caſy are the words? But what 
$ a croud of ideas ! *Tis to this paſſage we may apply 


D what Pliny fays of Timanthus the painter: In em 1 - 

z bus ejus eperibus plus intelligitur, quam fingitur « . . ut 

n {eflendat etiam Fu occullal. 

. Any other writer but Moſes would have let his fancy 

. take wing. He would have given us a long detail, 

e and a train of uſeleſs inſipid deſcriptions ; he would 

have exhauſted his ſubject, or impoveriſhed it, and 

m tired the reader, by an empty pomp of words, and a 

: barren abundance. But here God blows, the ſea 

5— obeys, 1. pours upon the Egyptians, they are all ſwal- 

1 lowed up. Was ever deſcription fo full, ſo lively, fo : 
5 ſtrong, as this! There is no interval between God's 
u 


blowing and the dreadful miracle he perſorms in or- 


1d der to ſave his people: Then did/t Low with thy wind, 
ne the ſea covered them, | 
ec They ſank as lead in the ni) ty wa ters. Reflect at- 


> tentively on this laſt ſtroke, which aſſiſts the ima- 


45 gination, and finiſhes the picture. 5 
ul Ver. 11. ho is 15 te unto thee, O Lord, amongſt the q' 
7 Ged:? Ibo is like thee, glorious in Helineſs, fearful in | 
ns praiſes, doing Ae e ? 12. Thou ſlretched/t out thy 1 
— right hand, the earth ſwail:wed them. | | 
BAS To the wonderful relation above-mentioned ſuc- | 
on ceeds a wonderful expreſſion of praiſe, The greatneſs j 
185 of this miracle required this vivacity of ſentiment and | 


— 
—— — 
— 


gratitude. And how, indeed, could it be poſlible for 
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the writer not to be tranſported, and, as it were, out 
of himſelf, at the ſight of ſuch a wonder? He cm- 
ploys the interrogaticn, the compariſon, the repeti- 
tion, all which figures are naturally expreſſive of ad- 
miration and rapture. 
Glorious in holineſs, &c. It is impoſſible to imitate 
the lively, conciſe ſtyle of the text, which is compoſ- 
ed of three little members, detached from each other, 
without a copulative, and of which each coniti{ts of 
two or three words ſhort enough, Glrious in helinzſs, 
fearful in praiſes, doing wonders. It is as difficult to 
render the ſenſe of it, how diftuſive ſocver the verſion 
may be made, which befides makes it flat and languid, 
whereas the Hebrew 1s ful] of fire and vivacity. 
Ver. 13. Thou in thy mercy. haſt led forth the people 
. « « thou bat guided them in thy ſirengtb unts thy holy ba- 
bitation, &C. 
This, and the four following verſes, are a prophe- 


tic declaration of the glorious protection which God 


was to grant his people after having brought them out 
of Egypt. They abound every-where wich the 
ftrongeſt and moſt affecting images. The reader 
does not know which to admire moſt ; God's tender- 
neſs for his people, whoſe guide and conductor he 
himſelf will be, by preſerving them during the whole 
Jo urney, like the apple of his eyes, as he declares 
in another place; and carrying them on his ſhoulders, 
as an eagle bears her young ones: or his formidable 
power, which, cauſing terror and dread to walk be- 
fore it, freezes, with tear, all ſuch nations as ſhould 
preſume to oppoſe the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the Red Sea, and ſtrikes thoſe nations ſo that they beome 
motionleſs as a ſtone : or, laſtly, God's wonderful care 
to ſettle them in a fixed and permanent manner in the 
promiſed land, or rather to plant them in it: Thor 
ſhalt plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance ; an 
emphatic expretſion, and which alone recalls all that 
the Scriptures obſerve, in ſo many places, of the care 


Deut, xxxii. 10, 11, 2 
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which God had taken to plant this beloved vine ; to 
water it, incloſe it with fences, and to multiply and 
extend its fruitful branches to a great diſtance. 

Ver. 18, 19. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever. 
For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with his chariots, and 
with his horſemen, into the ſea z and the Lord brought 
grain the waters of the ſea upon them; but the children of 
Iirae! went on dry land in the midſt of the ſea. 

This concludes the whole ſong, by which Moies 
promiſes God, in the name of all the people, to bear 
eternally in their minds the ſignal victory which 


God had wrought in their favour. 


Poſſibly this concluſion may appear too ſimple, 
when compared to the verſes which go before it. But 
methinks there is as much art in this fimplicity as in 
the reſt of the ſong. And, indeed, after Moſes had 
moved and raiſed the minds of the pcople by ſo many 
great expreſſions and violent figures, it was proper, 
and agreeable to the rules of rhetoric, to end his ſong 
with a plain, {imple expoſition, not only to unbend 
the minds of his hearcrs, but alſo to give them an 
idea, without employing figures, turns, or a pomp of 
words, of the greatneſs of this miracle, which Gad 
had juſt before wrought in their favour, 

The delivery of the Jewiſh people out of Egypt 
is the moſt wonderful prodigy we read of in the Old 
Teſtament. God mentions it a thouſand times in the 
Scriptures ; he ſpeaks of it, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, with a kind of complacency ; he relates it 
as the moſt ſhining proof of the ſtrength of his all- 
powerful arm. And, indeed, it is not a ſingle prodigy, 
but a long ſeries of prodigies, each more wonderful 
than the other. It was fit that the beauty of a ſong, 
which was written to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this miracle, ſhould equal the greatneſs of the ſub- 
ject: and it was impoſlible but this ſhould do ſo, as 


the ſame God, who wrought thoſe wonders, dictated 
alſo the ſong. 
But 
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But what beauty, grandeur, and magnificance, 
ſtould we diſcover in it, were we permitte. to pierce 
the myſterious ſenſe whic!: 1s concealed beneath the 
veil of this great event? {or it muſt be allowed, chet 
this delivery out of © -ypt covers and repreſears 
other deliverances? ? i he authority of St. Faul, 


that of all tradition, : the prayers ©! the church, 
oblige us to conſider it a type of the freedom which 
the Chriſtian obtains “ ie waters o baptiſm, and 


his delivery from the ye of the Princ» of this world, 
The Revelations menti another uſe of this delivery, 
by ſhewing thoſe, wh have overcome the be: 
holding the Harps of G in their hands, and fingir 
the ſong of Moſes, thu iervant of G aud the {© 
of the Lamb, ſaying, * Great and marvellous are. 
works, Lord God Almighty, &c. 

Now as the Scriptures declare, hat the won 
of the ſecond deliverance will 0 infin teln 
of the firſt, and will intirely blo: ui th ri = 
brance of it; we may believe, that he bead SY. 
ſpiritual ſenſe of this ſong Would quite © 1144p) 
of the hiſtorical ſenſe, 

But i am far from being able to difp..y this won 
ders, and, indeed, that does not ft! ihe defizn gie 
work, wherein my view was to fri whe tale ot yo 1 
in matters of eloquence. Thi <xp11ca7ioyw of 1.0 8's 
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ſong may conduce more to tat end then any tai, 
elſe, and I believed therefore, chat i: woult ve gree 
able to the public, The author's modeſty had gu- 
ried it, as it were, in obſcu:ity; and therefore the 
reader will not be diſ, lcnſen to find it publiſhed by 
his ſcholar, as a teſtimon of the gratitude he owes to 
ſo excellent a maiter, Ile not only bore this cha- 
rater with regard to me, but likewiſe that of a fa- 
ther, having always loved me as a fon. Mr. Herſan 
took the utmolt care of me whilſt I was under his 
tuition, deſigning me, even at that time, for his ſuc- 


p 2 Cor, xi, 10. q Rev. xv. 3. 


ceſſor; 
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ceſſor; and, indeed, I was fo in the ſecond claſs, in 
rhetoric, and in the royal college. I may aſſert with- 
out flattery, that no man was ever more capable, than 
this gentleman, to point out and illuſtrate the beau- 
tiful paſſages in authors, or to raiſe an emulation in 
youth. The funeral oration of the chancellor Le 
Tellier, which Mr. Herſan delivered in the Sorbonne, 
and which is the only piece of his in proſe which he 
ſuffered to be printed, is ſufficient to ſhew the exqui- 
ſite delicacy of his taſte : and his verſes which are 
publiſhed may be conſidered as ſo many ſtandards in 
their kind. But then he was much more valuable for 
his virtues, than for his genius. Goodneſs, fimpli- 
city, * modeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, a contempt for 
riches, a generoſity carried almoſt to exceſs, ſuch 
were his qualities. He made no other advantage of 
the intire confidence which a powerful * miniſter re- 
poſed in him, then to do good to others. As ſoon as 
I was choſen Principal of the college of Beauvais, he 
devoted, for my ſake, and from his love to the pub- 
lic, two thouſand crowns to be laid out in ſuch re- 
pairs and embelliſhments as were wanting there, But 
the laſt years of his life, though ſpent in obſcurity and 
retirement, have obſcured all the reſt. He withdrew 
to Cempcigne, his native place. There ſecluded from 
company, wholly employed in the ſtudy of the Scrip= 
tures, which had always been his delight; meditate- 
ing perpctually on t death and eternity, he devoted 
himſelf intircly io the ſervice of the poor children of 
the city. He built a ſchool for their uſe, and it is, 
perhaps, the fineſt in the kingdom, and left a ſtipend 
for a maſter, He himielf taught them very often, 
and generally had ſome of them at his table. He 
clothed ſeveral of them; diſtributed rewards from time 


r He wou]1 never ſuffer himſeif the extracts he had made on this 
to be elected Rector (Principal) of ſubjeR, intitled, Edifying Medi- 
the Univeil.ty, tations upon De ath, taten from the 


t Mr. de L uvois, words of Scripture, and of the Fa- 
He publiched a collection of thers, 


to 
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to time among them, in order to encourage them to 
ſtudy; and his greateſt conſolation was to think, 
that, after his death, thoſe children would offer up 
the ſame prayer for him, that the famous Gerlon, 
when he condeſcended to teach ſchool in Lyor+ "Py 
defired, by his laſt will, of thoſe he had taught : 
God, my Creator, have pity en your poor fer vant 70 bn 
Gern. He had the happineſs to die poor, in fore 
meaſure, in the mid of the poor, having ſcarce 
enough left for a laſt foundation of the Jabber, of cha- 
rity for the inſtruction of girls, and to take care of the 
ſick. I hope the reader will pardon this digceſſon, 
ſince the ſole motive of it is to expreſs my gratitude 
for a maſter to whom I have ſo many obligations. 


The Exp of the Szcond Volume. 
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II. The Faith and Duties of Chriſtians; a Trea- 
tiſe in eight Chapters, tranflated by Mr, Dennis. 
Price 46. 

III. De Statu Mortuorum & Reſurgentium Tracta- 
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An Enquiry into the MORALS of the Ancients; 
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I. Of their Juſtice. 
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III. Of the Magnani mity in their Actions and Sen- 
timents. 


IV. Of their Contempt of Money, and Simplicity 
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A DEFENCE of Natural and Revealed Religion: 


Being an Abridgment of the SER Mons preached at | 
the Lecture founded by the Honourable ROBERT t 
BOYLE, Eſq. by 

Dr. Bentley Dr. Stanbape | Mr. Derham - 
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© As the Abridgment of the Philoſophical TranſaQions 
© has been always eſteemed a ſingular benefit to Li- 
© terature, whereby a vaſt treaſure of it has been 
< put into the poſſeſſion of many, who otherwiſe 
could never have had an opportunity of obtaining 
© it; ſo one of the uſefulleſt projects that has ever 
© been executed, in favour of Chriſtianity, is this 
s Epitume of the Beylean Lectures, which mutt be 
allowed to be a Collection of the nobleſt Apo! ogies 
© for Natural and Revealed Religion that the world 
Was at any time bleſt with. But, with all their 

excellencies, it cannot be denied, that they are Ne 
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too voluminous for many to ee ad, and of roo great ar 
a price for many to purchaſe; and, I may add, 
me of them very difficult to be come at. "There D 
was ſtill therefore ſomething wanting to render Lal 
them more univerſally ſerviceable, and 7 ffuſe the D 
advantages that may be reaped from them. No- 7 
_ could be done ſo conducive to this purpoſe, ' — 
an Abſtract of theſe ineſtimable diſcourſes; ſuch 
as ihis before us, where the argument is ſuffered a | 
to retain its intire force, and the reduction is of | 
thoſe things only, which, though they greatly Ti 
adorn the ſubject, contribute little, if any thing, * 
to the real weight of it.” rt 
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